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We know not whether to congratulate our 
readers, or otherwise, on the fact that the two 
Arctic Expeditions, of which the history is 
furnished by the accurate, graphic, and ele- 
gant pen of our distinguished fellow-towns- 
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man, Dr. Kane, and which bear the name of 
Grinnell, should have resulted from a combi- 
nation of national patronage and private mu- 
nificence. It would have been honorable to 
our country, had the idea of these noble 
explorations wholly originated with her; had 
she appointed and suitably equipped vessels 
for the purpose, and supplied a liberal outfit. 
It would have been gratifying to our pride to 
be able to say that a great and free nation had 
fulfilled the wishes of all its citizens by under- 
taking and prosecuting these enterprises of 
her own free choice, and at her own expense ; 
that all which has been accomplished by these 
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science, and discovery, had been achieved by 
our country alone, and was to be placed 
among the proud and bright trophies of con- 
stitutional liberty ; that, when the admirable 
volumes which lie before us, exquisite in their 
typography and embellishments, no less than 
in their literary execution, which place their 
author in the front rank of the scholars of his 
age and country, were issued from the press, 
a liberal appropriation had been made from 
the federal treasury to defray the expense of 
a publication so truly national. We should 
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have felt especially proud of the action of our 
Federal Government, had circumstances per- 
mitted us to say this; and that, in achieving 
such memorable objects, she had given an 
expression to the national will, independently 
even of the welcome intervention of private 
citizens, who were among the first, it seems, 
to suggest the course that was subsequently 
adopted and prosecuted, partly by national, 
but, in a great measure, by their individual 
contributions. 

We are as steadfast advocates of a rigid 





THE 


construction of the Constitution as any Ameri- 
can citizens can be. We do not like to see 
our government overleaping her bounds, and 
claiming and-exercising unauthorized powers ; 
but humanity, a dignified bearing, national 
honor, national independence, equity and jus- 
tice, are among the recognized functions of 
every civilized nation, and there are certain 
graceful actions of governments to which the 
universal pulses of humanity beat responsive, 
in an enlightened age, in respect to which we 
are not required by the most conservative 
policy to ask for any express constitutional 


sanction. 

Putting aside, however, feelings of national 
ambition, the great results of these expedi- 
tions are not at all affected by the fact that 
they did not wholly originate with, and were 
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not entirely sustained by the action of the 
Federal Government, but are equally attribu- 
table to the enterprise and public spirit of 
private individuals. Itis quite honor enough 
for one lifetime to have projected them, and 
the names of the eminent merchant to whom 
this honor belongs, and of all who contributed 
to their progress, and especially of our heroic 
and self-sacrificing author, under whose wise 
conduct they were prosecuted, together with 
those of the brave men who accompanied him, 
will be embalmed in the grateful recollections 
of their countrymen. 

It is of little consequence that the national 
government, when appe:ied to, refused to 
make an appropriation of a few thousand dol- 
lars to aid in the publication of the beautiful 
The fact may 


and costly volumes before us. 
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betray a less liberal policy in those who are at } for so judicious and discriminating an exercise 
the head of affairs than may comport with of their liberality. The ‘‘ Arctic Explorations” 
our wishes; but governmental assistance is of is emphatically the book of the season. The 
small importance to authors who are entitled demand for it, up to this date, has been alto- 
to rely on the intrinsic merit of their produc- $ gether unprecedented in the history of Ameri- 
tions, and of none whatever to the public- can sales for works of similar cost and magni- 
spirited publishers of our leading American { tude, and the author, as well as publishers, 
cities, whose patronage, taken in connection have already begun to reap large rewards from 
with those merits, is far more reliable. Messrs. it. It is one of those superb American experi- 
Childs & Peterson are entitled to the thanks ments, whose external execution is every way 
of the American public for the promptitude commensurate with its literary excellence, 
with which they undertook this literary en- { and in which whatever of beauty and ele- 
terprise, and for the commendable pains and 3 gance appears to the eye is in perfect aecord- 
cost which they have expended upon it. They 3 ance with the diversified riches embodied in 
are likely, too, we learn, to be well rewarded its contents. 








SHOOTING BEAL. 


Probably no book published within the nine- ; from the fact that the cause of science, which 
teenth century, in this country, has awakened 
a deeper or more general interest. To the 
American statesman, merchant, and man of 
science it has a peculiar attraction, arising 
from the information it imparts in regard to 
the climate, navigation, commerce, animal and 
vegetable products, and existing state of civil- 
ization, of a region but little known—a terra 


; 

é has its elect votaries, is associated, in them, 

| 
incognita, over which hang mysteries that | and the artistic skill with which it is com- 


with that of humanity, which embraces a still 
wider sphere, taking in the various classes of 
the community, and kindling in all minds, 
the less cultivated as well as the more refined, 
an intense and generous enthusiasm. We do 
not read the ‘‘ Arctic Explorations’’ on account 
of the fine writing which the work contains, 


have never yet been fully solved. Explora- $ posed. Thecritic may read it with these aims. 
tions commenced by a powerful government If he does, we are of opinion that he will find 
for the purpose of extending the boundaries nothing in it to minister to his vanity—no- 
of science, by whose laws, when known, thing at which to carp and cavil; but we read 
governments themselves are held in check it—every one reads it, because it has an epic 
and their action regulated, have in themselves character, because it presents a picture of bu- 
a certain dignity and elevation, which com- man nature animated by high resolves and 
mand universal respect; but the deeper and kindling purposes, subjected to many of the 
more pervading interest awakened by these ? severest tests by which human endurance 
writings, which appeal, in thrilling tones, to was ever tried, and revealing, in the end, the 
the universal sympathies of mankind, arises strengtn and triumph of true and noble prin- 
VoL. LIv—26 
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ciples. Its dramatis persone—for it combines 
some of the best features both of the epic and 
the drama—are reali heroes, men of flesh and 
blood, endowed with intrepid souls, and not 
the conceptions of a wild and beautiful dream ; 
men exposed to fearful and unseen dangers by 
night and by day, dangers which they met 
with unshrinking firmness and counteracted 
with a ready and a singular skill; men ad- 
hering to each other, consulting each other, 
acting together, and always submissive to 
orders, in their hours of greatest trial; making 
cold, solitude, and periods of perpetual dark- 
ness endurable by their genial sympathies, 
and their cheerful intercourse; illustrating 
the magic force of those fraternal relations 
which do and which should unite men together 
when placed under trying circumstances; ex- 
posed to attacks from the monsters of the 
deep, and the wild beasts, and the scarcely 
less ferocious savages of the land—trapping, 
circumventing, and destroying the former, and 
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taming and almost civilizing the latter, at least 
disarming them of all feelings of hostility, and 
converting them, from suspicious and danger- 
ous neighbors, into useful and reliable friends ; 
suffering from hunger, thirst, intense cold, in- 
sufficiency of food and apparel ; stricken down 
by disease ; now contending with the scurvy, 
now with frozen limbs, incapacitating them 
from exertion; placed in the midst of moun- 
tains of ice, borne on by the current or the 
tempest, threatening every moment to sub- 
merge their frail bark, which always, after 
some rough usage, escapes as by a miracle, 
but only, at length, to be wedged in ice, which 
deepened and thickened around it—ice impene- 
trable by the sun of a short-lived summer, and 
from which exit was impossible. 


“The winter went, the summer went, 
The summer came around ; 
But the hard green ice was strong as death, 
And the voice of hope sank to a breath, 
Yet caught at every sound.” 





MAKING 


Surrounded by circumstances of sv novel 
and appalling a character, far away from their 
native homes, and from the encouraging sym- 
pathy of friends who took an interest in their 
welfare, our adventurers remained patient, 
faithful, hopeful, and ever reliant on that 
Providence which seemed to have taken them 
under its especial protection. We are re- 


THE 


LAND ICE. 


minded, by their sufferings, trials, dangers, 
and exploits, of what happened to the apostles 
and early Christians in their attempts to spread 
Christianity in the midst of opposition and 
difficulty, and at the expense of everything 
which men hold dear in life. They manifest 
the same self-sacrificing spirit, the same cheer- 
ful endurance of hardship, the same uncon- 
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querable resolution in the cause of humanity stacles, which the annals of science and even 
and science, which those fearless missionaries of conquest supply to the world. In addition 
of the cross exhibited in their efforts to extend to his far penetrating explorations—as com 
the triumphs of true religion. The parallel plete as they were far extended; in addition 
may unfortunately be extended so as to em- to the noble work in which they are accurately 
brace, also, an isolated case of treachery, recorded, furnishing a new and untold mine 
rendering the fidelity of those who were true of information to our countrymen, how much 
to the common interests more striking by the has he not accomplished for art and science 
contrast. by the three hundred sketches of Arctic scenes 

The commander of the expedition was the and scenery with which, by the aid of accom- 
guiding and controlling spirit of the whole; plished artists, his book is illustrated, and 
never lacking nerve for any occasion, however from which, by the courtesy of the publish- 
sudden and perplexing; always on the alert, ers, we are permitted to select specimens to 
anticipating wants and providing for them as embellish this article! How he should have 
they arose; adventurous beyond the courage found opportunity, amidst many and other 
of most men, and bearing constantly in mind engrossing avocations of interest, for diver- 
the great object of his mission—discovery !— sified labors of this kind, as well as for nume- 
to this end unwearied in his struggles and his rous and valuable observations on climatology, 
Jabors, and not unsuccessful; furnishing one we cannot understand, except on the principle 





of the brightest examples of patient endurance ; that he never lost a moment of time that could 
and an unconguerable purpose, defiant of ob- be turned to profitable account. 





METER. 

There were romance and dignity, then, in valrous air to the enterprise, which perhaps 
the purposes of this expedition, investing the increased in sublimity as the chances of suc- 
narrative which describes it, from its com- cess were lessened by the lapse of time and 
mencement to its close, with a peculiar and * the utter failure of all previous enterprises of 
extraordinary interest. The memory of Sir like character. The greater romance of the 
John Franklin, who, like our author, was ° work clusters, however, around the hardy and 
willing to do and dare everything in the cause ; nearly hopeless search, and the hardier en- 
of science and his country’s honor possible to { durance of our own countrymen—the men who 


enlightened humanity, imparted a highly chi- manned the Advance, and its humane, in- 
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trepid, and scientific commander. What they 
did and suffered during the two winters of 
intense cold which they spent among the ice- 
bergs, in the midst of the cimmerian darkness 
which shrouded heaven, earth, and sea with a 
black mantle; their adventures upon the ice- 
cliffs, among the savages and wild beasts, 
when engaged in the pursuit of game; their 
many ‘ hair-breadth ’scapes’’ from imminent 
peril; their wants, their sickness, their suf- 
ferings ; their trials, their hopes, their appre- 
hensions, their struggles; their cheerfulness 
and their courage—these fine illustrations of 
humanity tasked and tested to the utmost, 
and which came forth from the fiery ordeal 
like pure gold tried in the crucible—these are 
the particulars which awaken and engross our 
warmest sympathies, and which render this 
history of real events more strange and even 
fascinating than any mere work of fiction, in- 
vesting it with all its charms, without any of 
the illusions which fancy throws around it. 
It is the heroic character of the work, and the 
sympathy that we feel for American citizens 
acting their part nobly, which causes all classes 
of readers, from the child, who loves a thrilling 
story, up to the man of hoary locks, who, too 
old for deeds of daring himself, yet delights to 
hear them recounted—which causes them to 
seize it with avidity and devour its contents 
with eagerness; and it is a fondness for bold 
and gallant actions, and rare virtues, amount- 
ing almost to a passion, which causes our fair 
countrywomen to throw aside the delusive 
creations of imagination, which, however ex- 
citing, are beginning to become distasteful 
from their monotony and excessive multipli- 
cation, and to turn to such works as th 
‘** Arctic Explorations,’’ presenting pictures of 
real life in some of its noblest characteristics, 
with a singular interest. Indeed we hail the 
appearance of these volumes, and the large 
and increasing demand for them by American 
readers of both sexes, as furnishing encourag- 
ing evidences of a reviving taste among them 
for the true and useful, for works of solid ex- 
cellence, and a decline in the preference that 
has so long been given to the tinsel of fictitious 
literature. 

We shall continue this subject in our next 
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There are other minis- 


A soop daughter! 
ters of love more conspicuous than she, but 
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none in which a gentler, lovelier spirit dwells, 
and none to which the heart’s warm requitals 
more joyfully respond. There is no such 
thing as a comparative estimate of a parent’s 
love for one or another child. There is little 
which he needs to covet, to whom the treas- 
ure of a good child has been given. But a 
son’s occupation and pleasures carry him 
abroad, and he resides more among tempta- 
tions, which hardly permit affection that is 
following him, perhaps, over half the globe, 
to be unmingled with anxiety, until the time 
when he comes to relinquish the shelter of his 
father’s roof for one of his own; while a good 
daughter is the steady light of her parent’s 
house. 

Her ideal is indissolubly connected with 
that of his happy fireside. She is his morn- 
ing sunlight and evening star. The grace, 
vivacity, and tenderness of her sex have 
their place in the mighty sway which she 
holds over his spirit. The lessons of recorded 
wisdom which he reads with her eyes come 
to his mind with a new charm, as blended 
with the beloved melody of her voice. He 
scarcely knows weariness which her song 
does not make him forget, or gloom which 
is proof against the young brightness of her 
smile. 

She is the pride and ornament of his hos- 
pitality, the gentle nurse of his sickness, and 
the constant agent in those nameless, num- 
berless acts of kindness which one chiefly 
cares to have rendered because they are un- 
pretending but expressive proofs of love. And 
then what a cheerful sharer she is, and what 
an able lightener of her mother’s cares! What 
an ever present delight and triumph to a 
mother’s affection ! 

Ah, how little do these daughters know of 
the power which God has committed to them, 
and the happiness God would have them en- 
joy, who do not, every time a parent’s eye 
rests upon them, bring rapture to a parent’s 
heart. A true love will almost certainly al- 
ways greet their approaching footsteps that 
they cannot alienate. But their ambition 
should be, not to have it a love merely which 
feelings implanted by nature excite, but one 
made intense and overflowing by approbation 
of worthy conduct; and she is strangely blind 
to her own happiness, as well as undutifual to 
them to whom she owes most, in whom the 
perpetual appeals of personal disinterested- 
ness do not call forth the prompt and full echo 
of filial devotion. 
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AM a young lady; that is, J consider my- 
self one; though some younger ladies and 
gentlemen, of the present day, may dignify 
me with the addition of old to the young 
lady, or, what is considered, I believe, a still 
worse appellative, old maid. Indeed, my 
own brother Harrington, a suddenly grown- 
up man of seventeen, or thereabouts, usually 
condescends to address me with that euphoni- 
ous title, which is rather provoking to one 
who, though willingly resigned to her fate, 
cares not to have it anticipated. 

True, I am over twenty; but then I have a 
brother and two sisters older than myself, all 
on the right side of thirty. I hope, my friend, 
you know which side that is, always suppos- 
I judge, from the 
attend, that they 
have certainly not given up youthful frivoli- 
they still mingle in the ‘‘ giddy mazes 
of the dance.’’ I mean, principally, polkas, 
redowas, &c. In truth, Mary’s health has 
nearly succumbed to the dissipation of—well, 


ing you are on my side. 
many parties my sisters 


sae ° 
ties ; 


I 41 not reveal how many seasons out; while 
Emily rather improves beneath the pernicious 
influences of late hours, late suppers, and 
crowded rooms, if her rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes are signs of health. Emily is the eldest 
f the family; Henry is one year younger 
than Mary, consequently, next older than my- 
self, and one of the best of brothers for two 
such lively, dashing girls as Emily and Mary. 
He escorts them to parties, concerts, operas, 
and the theatre, lavishes presents upon them, 
stays out of the way when other gentlemen 


’ returns 


evince a desire ‘‘to be particular,’ 
faithfully to his post when beaux absent 
themselves—in short, is one of those bro- 
thers, Em says, only read of in books, for once 
known in real life. I must say, if the girls 
are not married, they will have the consola- 
tion of knowing, if consolation it will be, 
that it was no fault of Harry’s; not that he 
wishes to be rid of them, he is too generous- 
hearted for that, but his pride in his fine- 
looking sisters, and his pleasure in seeing 


them admired. I have never been able to 


solve the riddle why they have never mar- 
ried; certainly, not for lack of admirers, for 
they have had them by scores, many more 
than generally fall to the lot of portionless 

26* 


I AM NOT AN 


AUTHORESS. 


women. But it is not my intention to bore 
you with a history of Emily’s and Mary's 
flirtations, but a little on my own account, 
which may bore you still more; for one is 
not as interesting to others as to one’s self; 
though, really, I hope you will believe me 
when I say I do not think myself so interest- 
ing—only, once in a while, the most humdrum 
sort of people in the world can contrive to find 
a bit of romance going on in their life that 
would do very well to tell. This is precisely 
my case at present. I feel that I have a little, 
a very little something to tell, a morsel of real 
romance, that has sent my other fancies wan- 
If any 
one can get a few minutes’ pleasure (which I 
have not now) or warning, I shall feel that 


dering in such a remarkable manner. 


agreeable satisfaction one feels in saying or 
doing a good thing. I mean, by good thing, 
amusing my neighbors. 

Now, my intention is to begin with a new 
beginning. Let us consider this the starting- 
place, a little introduction having made us 
better acquainted. I have two sisters and a 
brother older than myself, and one sister and 
three brothers younger. Our parents have 
been dead a number of years; and we live 
with an uncle, my father’s brother, one of the 
most delightful specimens of an old bachelor 
extant; tall, portly, with silvered hair and 
kindly blue eyes; a cheerful, hearty, polite, 
elderly gentleman ; a pattern uncle, as Henr: 
is a pattern brother. Kind old Uncle John! 
no wonder I love him so dearly; he has hu- 
mored my fancies and whims for years, and 
ever made me his especial pet. Why, I can- 
not say, except that he thinks me the clever- 
est, nicest little lady in the world. Mind, I 
am telling you Uncle John’s opinion. 

My father was captain of a vessel, and died 
at sea; my mother, a delicate creature, sur- 
vived him one year; she died when Kate was 
four years old, leaving her orphan children 
dependent upon good Uncle John, who imme- 
diately gave up his bachelor life, turned him- 
self into a family man, and for twelve long 
years has borne with the wayward freaks and 
caprices of eight young people, not with for- 
bearance alone, but actual kindness, ever striv- 
ing to fulfil the duties of both parents. Dear, 
good Uncle John ! 
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Emily and Mary became housekeepers joint- 
ly. Henry remained at school until his fif- 
teenth birthday, according to our mother’s 
wish. At the end of that time, he asked my 
uncle’s permission to go in a store, which was 
granted ; and at present he is in business for 
himself; and John is a clerk with him. Dick 
istwo years my junior. Poor Dick! heis the 
most troublesome, fun-loving, good-hearted 
fellow in the world. I think he is the only 
one of us to whom Uncle John has ever spoken 
harshly. Hecan never quite forgive Dick’s 
choice of a sailor’s life. Dick is very like my 
father; and, bearing his name, too, it is no 
wonder Uncle John and all of us feel sad at 
the thoughts of his being far from us. Dick, 
to use his own phraseology, ‘‘has been all 
over everywhere,’’ to China, Japan, Hindos- 
tan, &c., and has returned from four trips, 
each over a year’s duration, the same merry- 
hearted, daring fellow. The girls made a lion 
of him the last time he was on shore, intro- 
duced him around; and he was immensely 
popular. Four forlorn damsels gave him locks 
of hair, and vowed eternal celibacy at his de- 
One ran away, ten days after, with 
Two are 


parture. 
a second lieutenant in the army. 
reported engaged. Number four, then, only 
appears constant. All this gossip I have 
from the girls, my usual authority for sayings 
Dick is one 
year my junior; then comes John, who is too 
bashful to exist. I think, if a strange young 
lady, in fact any young lady out of our own 
family, was to speak to him, he would faint 
outright, more likely, though, burst a blood- 
vessel in the head, he blushes so ferociously. 
Now, Harrington is a striking contrast to poor 
He evidently intends to be the gentle- 
He is in college, sports a 


and doings in the gay world. 


John. 
man of the family. 
thin moustache, talks large, walks Broadway, 
stares with a critic’s eye at pretty girls; alto- 
gether, feels on a large patronizes 
John, because he is unfortunately a head 


scale; 


shorter than himself; says none but school- 
girls blush; has an exalted opinion of his own 
wit, and a very general inclination to correct 
everybody for something ; in short, is as con- 
ceited a young jackanape as most very young 
men are nowadays. Kateis an extremely sen- 
timental miss of sixteen, with a most unsen- 
timental-like countenance, and imagines she 
has learned everything that a lady ought to 
know. In one thing, she reminds me of my- 
self; she feels older at sixteen than she ever 
will again before thirty. She has a nose very 
much inclined up, and quick, restless bright 
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eyes, reads novels, fancies herself a heroine, 
sighs, weeps, and wishes she was out in so- 
ciety. 

Well, I’ve been introducing the family, and 
now I will continue without further digres- 
sion. I have been very little with my sisters. 
They are fond of gayety, visit much, and 
have a large circle of acquaintances. I have 
never actually ‘‘come out,’’ as Kate would 
say. I have slipped in the room at home 
parties—more than John has ever done; 
stayed in quiet corners, or talked a little to 
unnoticed ladies, but cannot be accused of the 
deliberate intention of going toa party. Iam 
speaking of the past; that is, up to about 
some time not very far off. To tell the exact 
truth, I have rather despised such things. 
Emily says ‘‘ because I am so prim,’’ which I 
deny, with a scornful curl of the lip. Uncle 
John says ‘‘ because I am so sensible and 
clever,’’ which I again deny, though faintly, 
trying to keep a smile of pleasure from expos- 
ing my real feelings; for I cannot but ac- 
knowledge that I have always thought myself 
clever, not in the Yankee acceptation of the 
term. Since my twelfth birthday, I have 
been in the habit of writing “scraps of 
things,’’ stories, plays, and poetry, and have 
jealously hoarded them, occasionally showing 
them, in great secrecy, to Dick, who, from the 
first, has encouraged me with the highest en- 
comiums. With Dick’s praise, and my own 
modest appreciation of myself, I grew into the 
hope of some day being an authoress. Glori- 
ous visions I used to have; used, I say; ’tis 
not so very far off now. The pride our family 
would take in me! Then, if I could write one 
book, and be famous, why not more, and win 
wealth? wealth that was to purchase happi- 
ness for us all, in the shape of a lovely coun- 
try-seat on the Hudson, and frequent trips 
across the ocean to see the wonders of the 
Old World, and the other many entertaining 
pleasures riches and fame could bring. 

I own, now, this was all véry foolish, but 
not unnatural in one who had been encourage: 
by a fond brother and uncle to believe herself 
possessed of superior talents; for Uncle John 
had also been taken into my confidence; and, 
in the close companionship of our winter eve- 
nings, my sisters and brothers absent, and 
Dick ‘‘ roaming the wide world over,’’ I read 
my own productions for our amusement, and 
talked of the bright future. My old uncle 
would sympathize, and prophesy great things 
for me, and extol my works even beyond my 
own opinion of their worth. He was quite 
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sure there was no smarter little girl in the 
world than his Nellie, till even little Modesty, 
as he ofttimes called me, held pretty much 
that opinion too, though very quiet about it 
before others, for you must know I have al- 
ways been rather shy. I may say painfully 
shy—not as bad as John, though. 

Well, I scribbled away for years, never 
writing anything that I considered worth 
printing, sketches that I felt would be read 
with interest, in after years, as the early ef- 
forts of a woman of genius; so hoarded them 
carefully, meanwhile asking Dick’s opinion as 
to what particular style I should turn my at- 
tention for a first trial of public favor. He 
admired a novel, which was not to be won- 
dered at, seeing that I had frequently hinted 
to him that my inclination led me that way. 

So, on his departure, this last time, I went 
to work at ‘‘my novel ;’’ bright hopes that it 
would be read by the world at large, that my 
fame would go before me to greet him ere his 
return, helping me on with my task. I read 
the chapters, as soon as they were written, to 
Unele John, and worked diligently, day and 
night, composing, copying, erasing, re-copy- 
ing, till I was half blind, wholly confused, and 
nearly through the first volume. I do not 
half like to tell you how careless I became ; 
but truth is a jewel, and I acknowledge. My 
clothes suffered in silence; my hair went 
‘‘loosely flowing,’’ not, by any means, a 
‘*sweet neglect ;’? ink was a stationary disfig- 
urement to the first and second fingers of my 
right hand. Uncle John and his home com- 
forts, usually my first thought heretofore, 
vanished entirely in the engrossing book that 
was all in all to me. 

Our servant shook her head, and believed I 
was daft. Emily and Mary laughed, and won- 
dered, and thought me daft too. What cared 
1? Had I not “‘my novel’’ to console me, to 
take my undivided attention? 

‘*Up to your fingers in ink again, I sup- 
pose,’’ said Emily, one cold night in Febru- 
ary, entering Uncle John’s sitting-room— 
rather, I should say, library—and coming 
over to my niche, a little alcove in the win- 
dow I had always appropriated. ‘Nell, 
you ’ll kill yourself, child. What are you 
doing ?’’ 

** Wonders, Emily, wonders,’’ answered my 
uncle, coming out of a doze, and sitting up, 
quite wide awake, in his chair. ‘ Nellie’sa 
wonderful child. That last you read, darling, 
about her love—”’ 

There I jumped up, and upset the table, 
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scattering paper and ink on the floor, in my 
haste to cover his mouth with my hand. 

‘There, Uncle John, see what a commotion 
you have caused,’’ I said, peevishly. 

‘* Never mind, dear; [didn’t mean to. I'll 
pick up the leaves. Here’s the shovel, child, 
for the ink. Why, how your hand trembles, 
Nellie! Are you ill?’’ 

I was denying it shortly, for I felt cross and 
worried when Henry came in. It was Satur- 
day evening, and no concert; so my sisters 
and brother happened to be at home. 

‘‘Uncle John, Nell is moping herself to 
death here; it will never do; it ought not to 
be allowed; she must go out. Ill! yes she 
is, poor child.”’ 

He came up, and, taking my hand, turned 
my face towards him, and looked at me for a 
minute. 

‘‘T can prescribe for you in a few words. 
Stop scribbling, act like a reasonable being, 
go out with your sisters, and get your mind 
turned to some less hurtful nonsense than this 
pen and paper business. She will kill her- 
self this way, uncle. Why, Nell, your eyes 
are bleared and pink-rimmed. You look sal- 
low and peevish. I will venture to say you 
have not walked out in a week; and ‘pon my 
life you ’re going to cry now !’’ he added, with 
a light laugh. ‘‘ You’ve quite used your 
self up, you see.’? He took the shovel from 
my hand, and went to work. Emily busiect 
herself moving the tables and chairs out of 
his way. ‘‘Come, run, Miss Fingerblotter,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ and get a cloth.’’ 

I ran off, crushing back the tears that of- 
fended pride, fatigue, and his kindly manner 
had called up, and came back again in time to 
John say: “I think you area 

We'll try it. I think you are 


hear Uncle 
right, Harry. 
right.’’ 

The right of it was this: Henry had won 
my uncle over to his opinion to take me out 
in company afew times, and see if they could 
induce me to leave off scribbling, for some 
weeks, at least. 

‘You see, Nellie, my darling,’’ said Uncle 
John, when we were alone, ‘‘it’s only a little 
while on trial; then, if you do not like Hen- 
ry’s plan, I will promise to give up my part. 
Heaven forbid that I should wish to make a 
fine lady of my little treasure! But an old 
man is not the best counsellor, always, for a 
young thing like yourself. So, for my sake, 
Nellie, go with Harry and the girls.”’ 

In vain I protested it was cruel to take me 
against my wishes, to distract my attention 
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from my all-engrossing book, just at this cri- 
tical juncture of the heroine’s circumstances. 

** But, Nell, ‘Madjestica’’’ (that was my 
heroine’s name) ‘‘ can wait to be finished up 
any day, and consider your own health and 
my anxiety.’’ 

After frequent persuasions, I yielded, with 
I told Uncle John that it was 
Very unselfish, was 


a bad grace. 
entirely to please him. 
it not? 

The invitation for the Misses Cathorne, for 
the ensuing week, to attend Mrs. Splash- 
dash’s grand party, was accepted ; and Henry 
desired my sisters to procure the necessary 
articles for me, as he wished me to go. 

I mourned and fretted in 
snatches of my story, felt myself the most 
then stopped 


wrote 


secret, 


abused of human creatures; 
‘my novel,’’? a few days, to write a sketch 
entitled ‘‘The Difficulties of an Authoress; 
or, Genius Persecuted.’’ I did not even in- 
quire the color of my dress, and was only 
very moderately surprised, when the dress- 
maker fitted me, to find it blue, instead of 
white. Emily said it was the prettiest color 
for my fair locks. Uncle John wished it had 
been white; he loved to see me in white. 

As the time drew nearer, and I saw it was 
inevitably settled, and Henry 
about it, dread diminished 
Perhaps that was caused by the wish, then, 
to make the best of a bad thing. Emily and 
Mary dressed me, on the great occasion, with 
They all entered heart 
I suppose the novelty gave 


determined 


my somewhat. 


the maid’s assistance. 
and soul into it. 
azest to theirwork. Kate inclined her length 
over the dressing-table, in delight with every- 
thing, fretting because she was not going, and 
taking not the slightest notice of my attempts 
to console her with the advice that she was far 
better off home and in bed at seasonable hours. 

Of course, I paraded myself to the family, 
down stairs, for Uncle John’s especial benefit. 
He turned me slowly round and round, after 
the manner of the figures in hair-dressers’ 
windows, and said I was like a snowdrop. 

‘Snowdrop in blue!’ cried Mary. ‘‘ Who 
ever heard of such a thing? You mean a 
bluebird, Uncle John.’’ 

But Uncle John persisted he meant ‘‘snow- 
drop,’’ and, opening a box on the table, took 
from it a necklace, and bracelets of pearl. 

‘Only your coming-out present at last, 
Nellie darling,’’? he whispered, helping the 
girls to fasten them on. ‘I thought you 


would prefer them to more showy orna- 
ments.”’ 
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Kate screamed with delight; and John, shy, 
silent, stay-at-home John, put an exquisitely 
carved ivory fan in my hand, and hoped I 


would enjoy myself. He, too, had thoughts 
of me. 

**You are in luck, old lady,’ lisped Har- 
rington. He was brushing up the corners of 
that moustache of his at the pier-glass. ‘I 
say, Em, s’pose the old maid cuts you all out, 
and gets married first.’’ 

**Oh, you silly boy !’’ said I, fanning a tear 
dry in my eye with John’s pretty gift; for, in 
spite of my dislike to their plans for me, I felt 
the kindness. 

Emily was splendidly attired; but my sis- 

Mary, for 
She was suf- 


ters always dressed with taste. 
once, wished to stay at home. 
fering from a severe headache, brought on by 
constant dissipation, and felt that rest was 
the best cure for her, antidotes prescribed for 
both of us. 

Glaring lights, musi¢, airy robes, soft voices, 
and a kindly one, from a tidy-looking young 
woman, asking if she should take my cloak 
and hood; these were the first feelings that I 
really was ata party. Myriads of ladies walk- 
ing to and fro, putting on gloves, shaking out 
flounces, then meeting, in the doorway, black 
figures in white kids and elaborate neck-ties, 
and slowly descending the stairs with them, 
brought to my confused mind that I too 
should have to descend those and 
face—well, not the enemy, but actually 
hardly less to be dreaded, an assemblage of 
strange persons. As all this time I remained 
motionless in the centre of the room, the 
kindly maid made away with my outer gar- 
Emily arranged 


stairs, 


ments, smiling and bowing. 
her already beautifully arranged hair at a 
mirror, talking, the while, with friends about 
her, with that settled, graceful air of a 
woman used to society ; whilst I, wishing to 
catch a glimpse of myself, yet not knowing 
exactly how, could not screw up my courage 
to walk deliberately before a glass for that 
purpose, and meet the curious eyes of a bevy 
of ladies. How I envied my sister’s easy 
nonchalance! Even the kindly maid’s voice 
asking if she could get anything for me could 
not infuse courage enough into me to make 
my wish known. I meekly said, ‘‘ No,’’ and 
stepped aside; for, in my conspicuous posi- 
tion, new-comers jostled continually against 
me, and I was becoming fast alive to the fact 
that the middle of the floor was not the pro- 
per place for me. After ten or fifteen minutes’ 
coquetting with her drapery, Emily signified 
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her readiness to descend; and Henry stepped 
up from somewhere. Well, I got down stairs 
flashing hot and cold alternately. Henry 
said I was trembling with the cold. Determin- 
ing to conquer the fright that was stealing 
over me, I remarked that the heat of the 
rooms would soon overcome that. I did not 
care to be laughed at at home, afterwards ; 
and that recollection helped me along. 

‘* Nell would like a corner, Harry,’’ said 
Rmily, after Miss Splashdash had smilingly 
bowed us away for new guests. ‘‘ Find out 
one to deposit her in, for a short space, that 
she may look about, and get used to this con- 
fusion. For my part, I think a breathing 
place would not be unacceptable.”’ 

Henry threaded his way through the crowd, 
telling me to keep tight hold of his arm. 
There was no need of that caution. I held on 
tightly enough, scarce looking to the right or 
left, when suddenly I was stopped; one of my 
feet refused tomove. With difficulty, I saved 
myself from falling, then looked down, and 
saw it was entangled in the lace train of a 
lady’s over-robe. I struggled hopelessly to 
release myself, the lady looking down at her 
train, and then all the way up to my face with 
a sort of take-you-in-at-a-glance air, ill calcu- 
lated to make me at ease. 

“Slip your foot out of your shoe, Nell,’’ 
whispered Emily. 

That was more easily said than accom- 
plished. My whole foot was twisted in the 
skirt. ‘‘What a step I must have taken!’’ 
I thought, almost crying with mortification. 

‘Permit me, madam,’’ said Henry, stoop- 
ing down, seeing that the gentleman, upon 
whose arm the lady leaned, stood shrugging 
his shoulders, and staring down with his eye- 
glass—‘‘ permit me, madam, to unfold the 
web.”’ 

As gently as possible, he accomplished it, 
and set me free; but a rent, the size of my 
shoe, remained in the costly lace. I faintly 
stammered an apology. The lady waved her 
hand, as if tosay: ‘‘ You see the mischief you 
have done! My dress is ruined. Cease your 
fruitless apologies.”’ 

** Ah, how pitiful !’? murmuréd her indolent 
admirer. I suppose he was an admirer. ‘‘I 
could not imagine so small an object could 
leave so large a trace.’’ 

Two or three tittered, and the lady passed on. 

‘* All her own fault, Nellie, for wearing such 
a train,’’ said Harry, consolingly. ‘* Well, 


Miss, adventure number one; any more, I 
wonder, before we reach that far-off corner ?’’ 
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** Allow me to restore your fan.’’ I looked 
up. A gentleman was standing beside me. 
Can I ever forget that face? In all my confu- 
sion, distress, embarrassment, and what not, 
it sent a strange feeling into my heart. ‘It 
fell to the ground in the confusion just now,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘and, fearing it would be 
crushed, I took possession for the time.’’ 
With a bow and smile, he stepped aside for 
us to pass on, his voice still sounding in my 
ears. 

**Adventure number two, Nell,’’? Henry 
whispered. ‘‘ We must have three before we 
reach the dear corner.’’ But number three did 
not come this time, and we reached our shel- 
tering place unmolested. 

** Who can he be ?”’ 

*T have not the slightest idea, Em. Now, 
do not get smitten with Nell’s knight. It is 
not fair. Do allow her a friend, for she has 
made one enemy to-night, that ’s certain, she 
of the lace flounce. If Dick was here, young 
debutante, he would say the first party you 
attended you stuck your foot in it. Well, 
there, don’t look disconsolate at my poor fun. 
The foot was not so very bad after all, encased 
in a little satin slipper. Adventure number 
one savored of the erratic, your foot wander- 
ing—you know; adventure number two of 
the romantic; and now you look as propor- 
tionately warm as you did cool a few moments 
ago, child. ’Pon my life, you’ll do very well! 
you are quite becoming to yourself. There ’s 
your knight leaning against the pillar, yon- 
der, in an exceedingly picturesque attitude. 
He’s a fine-looking fellow. Whocan he be ?’’ 

“Just what I want to know. Do get him 
introduced to us, Henry,’’ said Emily. 

“Not to you, Miss. There comes Mr. Null- 
man, one of your bevy of admirers, to claim 
your hand.”’ 

“‘Then, if you have a good chance, sir, re- 
member when [ return.”’ 

Emily bowed, and took Mr. Nullman’s of- 
fered arm for a promenade. 

Henry would not leave me, notwithstanding 
all my entreaties to him to search out more 
agreeable society. He declined on the plea 
that the rooms were too crowded and warm to 
dance, and chatted away for my benefit, giving 
me a description of his lady acquaintances, 
and pointing out to me the most fashionable 
and the wealthiest. 

I think I was very little conscious of what 
he said, for I felt myself, now and then, 
glancing towards the pillar where. the stranger 
was leaning in the same attitude picturesque 
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Henry had noticed, half leaning, yet proudly, 
as if he scorned the support, gazing listlessly 
around him. I noticed then his hair was fair, 
that light brown that the bright sun makes glis- 
tening golden when it shines uponit. I had 
always disliked fair hair fora man. My beau- 
idéal (do not misunderstand me my ideal beau— 
I never had one) was a tall, dark-haired, dark- 
eyed one. Light hair I considered effeminate ; 
but that was before I knew much about such 
things. How one’s feelings change! The 
forehead high, a smiling, sad expression about 
the mouth; but the look that had startled me 
was not there. I watched, studied the face. 
It must have been in the eyes. They were 
turned from me. How I wished he would 
raise them, but for an instant, to assure me I 
was correct, that there was a peculiar expres- 
sion! Yet no; if he was to turn, and find me 
staring in such an unlady-like manner, it 
would be dreadful. I came to my proper 
senses at the thought, and talked in random 
style to Henry; then, ere I was aware, my 
eyes were again attracted to the pillar; how 
long, or how intently gazing, I was uncon- 
scious, till suddenly the eyes I had so wished 
to see were raised, and looking—yes, looking 
towards me. How very ridiculous it was in 
me to change color so! No wonder, though, 
to be detected staring rudely in a gentleman’s 
face. It was toomuch. I believe I raised my 
fan to hide my blushing face, hide some of 
the mortification I felt. Yet, with the feeling, 
a& consciousness came to me that it was the 
eyes that had spoken so powerfully tome. I 
could not forget them, large and blue, with a 
depth of quiet expression, a sweetness, a look 
I had never seen in human face before, that 
gave a feeling of rest, of safety to my heart. 
But I would not trust myself to another glance 
for worlds; so I strove to give attention to 
Henry’s still unwearied efforts for my amuse- 
ment. The first I heard understandingly was: 
** Dull work for you, Nellie. I expect you’ll 
be happy to be at home again scribbling. 
This is not so bad after a few times. Cheer 
up. There is my friend Morgan. I’ll call 
him, and introduce him to you.”’ 

I am enjoying my- 
Never mind about me. I 


** Please do not, Henry. 
self very much. 
know nothing of dancing, and am very stupid 
company. Ishould never know what tosay.”’ 

Harry denied this emphatically; else how 
could I have entertained Uncle John so many 
years ? 

*‘Unele John is very easily pleased,’’ I 
sighed out. 
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**You’re dull, you see. I’H bring Morgan ; 
yes, I will. If you don’t like him, I can talk 
to him. There is. your knight, too, moving 
this way with Mrs. Splashdash, coming right 
to you, I believe.’’ 

‘“‘Miss Ellen Calthorne, my friend, Mr. 
Heathbridge, and her brother, Mr. Calthorne.”’ 

I bowed without looking up. 

“Tf I leave one gentleman, I claim the 
other awhile. Ah, Mr. Calthorne, I see you 
understand me, and are ready prepared to 
depart on a grand survey!” 

With a gay nod, our hostess glided away 
with Henry. 

‘*Do you dance, Miss Calthorne ?” 

What would I not have given to be able to 
answer, then, in the aflirmative? ‘‘ You’!l 
think me very stupid,’’ I faltered out; ‘* but 
I don’t know how.”’ 

‘* Rather surprising, I imagine, to meet a 
lady in society that does not dance. I thought 
it a necessary accomplishment for the enjoy- 
ment of these large companies, where it seems 
to be the object for assembling. Excuse me, 
Miss Calthorne, but may I ask if this party- 
going does not seem tiresome, at times, if you 
never enter into the general amusement ?”’ 

I ventured to look up now. We were quite 
alone, that is, considering where it was, no 
one apparently in noticing distance, with the 
exception cf a stout, elderly gentleman, in 
white kids and slippers, who stood by the 
mantlepiece fanning himself with his hand- 
kerchief, and moving his foot to and fro in 
imaginary polkas, seemingly quite abstracted. 

“Tt might be; but I must acknowledge to 
you that I never learned to dance; and this is 
the first party I have ever attended.”’ 

‘‘And mine, too; that is, in New York. 
Wev-are destined to know each other, making 
our débat at the same time and place. And I 
too have never taken a dancing-lesson. My 
mother never wished me to as a child; and 
since I have been able to judge for myself, I 
have really not thought or cared ; then, living 
abroad for the last eight years, most of the 
time in retirement in Germany, it is not to be 
wondered at. Have you travelled much, Miss 
Calthorne ?’’ 

I said that was a pleasure yet to be realized. 
A visit to the Old World was one of my life- 
dreams. 

‘‘ And perhaps more pleasurable in dreams 
than it ever will be in the realization. I do 
not speak for you, of course; but it seems 
always that our real pleasures oftener fall far 
short of our hopes. Travelling wads one of 
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my day-dreams too. The pleasure was great, 
certainly.’’ 

‘* Would it not have been as bright a dream 
now if you had still but the hope ?’’ inquired. 

‘*Yes,’’? with a smile; “‘ perhaps so. The 
longer one wishes for certain things, the more 
desirable they grow in proportion to the diffi- 
culty in getting them, unless, indeed, it is 
utterly impracticable.”’ 

“Oh, that is horrible, to have to forego 
wishes long indulged in! That is unhappi- 
ness indeed.”’ 

‘* Not quite so bad,’’ he interrupted, gently, 
‘‘if we resolutely turn our thoughts from it. 
Even, with all the day-dreams you have had, 
I imagine, Miss Calthorne, that you would 
bear such a disappointment with heroism. 
You shake your head ; but I think so.”’ 

** How mistaken you are!’’said I. ‘‘ There 
is very little of the heroine about me, for even 
the coming here to-night has been a week’s 
discomfort to me; and, when all so kindly 
insisted, I felt vexed at myself to know how 
vexed I was that I had to come; and now it 
is not so—what was I going to say ?”’ 

** And now,’’ he broke in, with a half smile 
of amusement, ‘‘it is not quite so unendura- 
ble as you expected. In time, you will feel, 
no doubt, all the delicious pleasure in parties 
that other young ladies experience, and rival 
them in schottishes and polkas.”’ 

I negatived his prediction very decidedly. 
Somehow, I thought it gratified him. He was 
silent a minute or more, then said: ‘‘It seems 
very odd that so young a person”’ (I wondered 
what Harrington would say to that) ‘‘ should 
be so averse tocompany. I shall have to ask 
you again to excuse my impertinence. I 
fear—”’ 

**T have always thought it an improper 
waste of time, no way of improving one’s self. 
But this is very silly to talk of,’’ I added, 
hastily, blushing to think how familiarly I 
was talking to a stranger. ‘‘ Perhaps the 
true reason, I might say, is that I have not 
felt myself fitted for society.’’ 

“You prefer, perhaps, a sphere wherein 
you can do more active good.”’ 

How he had mistaken my meaning! How 
I must have made myself appear one bent on 
benefiting my fellow-creatures in a benevo- 
lent way, instead of what I really was, a con- 
ceited censurer of others, and living but to 
win praise from the very world I thought I 


despised! I felt so ashamed of the false im- 


pression I had given him that a strong desire 
seized me to say all in my mind, just then, 
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about myself; but an instinctive feeling that 
politeness would compel a denial, on his part, 
of my self-accusation, else acquiescence, which 
I was not wishing for by any means, kept me 
silent. It is all very well to be humble to 
ourselves, but altogether different to humble 
ourselves to others. I did say, though, that 
I feared my motives were more selfish; that 
it was my own pleasure kept me secluded. 

From one thing, we went to another. |] 
‘haited gayly, and found myself, how, I scarce 
knew, talking of dear Dick, how handsome 
and generous he was, and of Uncle John, of 
our evenings spent together, not exactly of our 
employment though. 

Henry came not at supper-time; and Mr. 
Heathbridge said it was his right to take my 
brother’s place, and escort me down. In the 
crowd there, I saw neither Emily nor Henry. 
I wondered whether Mr. Heathbridge had 
really the idea I was in a starved condition, 
for my plate was litezally piled with deli- 
cacies, to the infinite amusement of a young 
Miss next me, who was flirting desperately 
with a tall, thin young man, throwing arch 
glances at him over her plate of oysters. . 

‘*Do look at that young lady. She is deter- 
mined to have enough this time,’’ she whis- 
pered, audibly. 

** How extraordinarily unromantic!’’ mur- 
mured the young gentleman. ‘I detest your 
large eaters, especially in the softer sex; it is 
positively shocking bad taste.’’ 

My wish to tell him here it might rather 
be strong good taste was hardly to be re- 
strained; but I could only look down de- 
murely at my dish; and it was quite a relief 
when Mr. Heathbridge returned, though with 
another enforcement, consisting of fancy mot- 
toes, &c. He joined my laugh, when, glancing 
at my plate, said he believed that he was 
rather an awkward person in a supper room, 
for he could reach nothing; and, when the 
plentifully supplied dishes were handed to 
him by an importunate waiter, he did not 
wish to refuse them. The confusion and 
noise in the refreshment room were any- 
thing but refreshing. By the by, I was only 
too glad to get back to the parlor; and 
Henry soon after came for me. I could 
scarcely believe the dreaded party was nearly 
over. I dreaded its going more than I had its 
coming. Emily was gratified, at the last 
hour, by an introduction to the stranger; but 
it was too late for conversation. 

As I passed through the crowd to Mrs. 
Splashdagh, the stout gentleman in slippers— 
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I mean pumps (Henry has told me since 
they were pumps)—who stood near me fan- 
ning himself, tapped me on the shoulder, and 
said: ‘‘ Well, little Miss, fairly cornered to- 
night ;’’ and then laughed uproariously. 
Henry mentioned to me not to notice him, 
and afterwards told me that he was the cousin 
of our hostess, and not remarkably brilliant 
in the upper story. So, amidst blushes and 
sonfusion, I made my exit as I made my en- 
trance. Still, I confess I liked the party, 
although Emily said I was a wall-flower, and 
rallied me mercilessly-all the way home— 
Henry too, for that matter—on my knight’s 
attentions. I pretended I was sleepy and 
tired, and listened to all they said, which was 
not exactly satisfactory, though; what there 
was to be satisfactory about, I cannot say. 
The first thing I did, when I got to my 
room, and had the door safely locked, was 
what all young ladies would do under like 
circumstances. I threw aside my cloak, and 
scanned myself eagerly in the mirror. My 
face was flushed, hair rumpled, the curls long 
and stringy; altogether, it was a depressing 
feeling with which I turned away. One never 
looks like one’s self after riding, wrapped in 
a cloak and hood, and tired out. I reasoned 
excusingly, and, after all, it might not have 
been so very bad; if so, he need not have 
spoken to me, or taken so much pains to be 
agreeable. Then something whispered he 
might only have wished, in kindness of heart, 
to make a poor, forlorn maiden pass a few 
pleasant moments, only I thought he liked 
me. But I have read, dreamed, and lived so 
in a quiet world of my own, I have not al- 
lowed my mind to dwell too much on trifles. 
1’ll think no more about it. With this wise 
conclusion, I prepared for bed, taking care to 
throw back the blinds, and leave the window- 
shades up, that the moonlight, if. there was 
any, might steal in and calm my thoughts. 
It was, unfortunately, cloudy ; not a sign of 
the smallest part of a star could be seen, no- 
thing but gas-light reflection from the street ; 
80 I lay resolving not to think of the evening, 
but to compose the finishing chapter of my 
novel. My heroine would now and then get 
a strange trick of turning towards a man, and 
he leaning against a pillar looking at me. 
Then I commenced again, though alone, to 
fasten my attention; as, for instance, ‘‘ Mad- 
jestica was reclining on a bank, her glossy 
black locks floating around her, the soft rays 
of the summer sunset shedding on her its glow- 
ing light.’’ Here I wondered audibly to the 
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pillar (understand me, not the pillow on which 
my head was vainly coaxing sleep out of): 
‘Fair looks and blue eyes’’—worse and 
worse! I resolved to begin on the morrow at 
my book, and banish this nonsense ; but, my 
young lady, whoever you are, if, in a like pre 
dicament, you know it is far easier to forget 
in theory than in practice. 

If I slept at all that night, it was in small 
snoozes of a few seconds’ duration; for, each 
time I awoke, which seemed about every ten 
minutes, there was the figure leaning against 
the pillar. Strange that I should not remem- 
ber more particularly his looks, his conver- 
sation, his voice, instead of that peculiar 
attitude. Then I began speculating with my- 
self on my own form, to hope it was not so 
very bad. I had a shadowy remembrance 
of hearing before, from somewhere, or from 
some one, that, ‘‘in absence, the figure of one 
we think much of lingers more particularly 
in our minds.’’ Alas for poor, unfortunate 
me in the pale blue dress and rumpled hair, 
treading on ladies’ robes! what a pleasant 
recollection for ! so graceful! Oh, dear! 

The occasion of my débét afforded enter- 
tainment sufficient for Uncle John for a week. 
Over and over again I described to him the 
party, the people, the dresses, and, though 
silent as regarded some portion, Henry and 
Emily were not. ‘ Nell’s knight’? was the 
chief topic to entertain the home people. 
Even that ridiculous Harrington bothered me 
every chance he could get, and went so far as 
to advise me to write a play, and call it, “A 
Spinster’s Follies ; or, the Old Maid in Love,”’ 
just because I happened to blush a very little 
bit once at his impertinence. 

Somehow, though, my novel lost its inte- 
rest for me about that time. To be sure, I 
knew I could finish it any time; and it was so 
much better, I argued, to amuse Uncle John 
with party incidents. By the by, how one 
can bring to mind, afterwards, occurrences, 
that, at the time, passed almost unnoticed! 
There was I telling all sorts of nonsensical 
things that I was hardly aware had happened. 
The lace robe affair, of course, was told fre- 
quently, and Harry’s joke on the occasion, 
and the stout gentleman’s remark. Uncle 
John liked it better at each repetition. I] 
judged so from his extraordinary show of 
mirth; and reluctantly I own that these tri- 
fles kept him more wide awake evenings than 
‘* Madjestica’’ had lately; but that may have 
been owing to the novelty. 

There was a dearth of invitations for a fort- 
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night; but I went three times to the opera 
during that period, and was, I recollect, much 
disappointed, not that I had expected to meet 
any one there, or that the music was not fine, 
only I was disappointed ; and my night-dream 
grew into an ever day-dream, the figure al- 
ways before me in that attitude. I am 
ashamed to tell, almost, how much I walked 
Broadway. Uncle John advised it, for I was 
not at all well; and the doctor told him I 
moped too much, and forbade my writing for 
the time, thinking it was that which made me 
look so ill. Henry said my eyes would be 
utterly ruined if I kept on; and I did not care 
for that, just yet, even if Harrington did 
say—but what difference does his opinion 
make ? 

So here, I may say, my writing is given up; 
and Iam not an authoress because every one 
scolds and talks about my health, and because 
I have lost a good deal of my interest in the 
book, and because—I don’t know why. 

Speaking of promenading, except medically 
considered, for the establishment of health, 
the exercise has not been agreeable to me 
thus far. I never meet any one worth look- 
ing at. Strange that I should not; though, 
after all, I know very few persons. 

Harry came in, a little while ago, smiling 
from ear to ear. We were all at tea. 

‘*News for you, good folks: Nell’s knight 
revived in such an extraordinary manner.’’ 

Harrington pushed me so roughly with his 
elbow, and I with my teacup raised to my 
mouth, that it flew over the table into the 
butter-dish; and how they all laughed! I 
think it is very annoying to be teazed. I do 
not believe I take it very well—provoking to 
have such an accident at such atime. Henry 
did not much notice my confusion, and, in a 
minute or two, went on with what he was 
saying. 

‘“*T met Morgan this afternoon. He has 
been out of town, has just returned, and 
wished to know if I had any objections to his 
bringing his friend, Mr. Heathbridge, here this 
evening. I took upon myself to say the ladies 
would be happy to see them.”’ 

‘*How presumptuous, old woman! eh ?’’ 

I would not answer Harrington’s forward 
remark, and Henry continued: ‘‘ Heathbridge 
is an old acquaintance of Morgan’s. They 
were friends in boyhood in Virginia, and are 
both natives of that State. Morgan says he 


is an extraordinary man, a real genius, been 

living abroad with his mother, who has been 

away for her health, studied and travelled 
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considerably, and only returned in conse- 
quence of losing his property. Now, he has 
concluded to practise law here, and take up 
his abode in our good city.’’ 

‘“ Why, Nellie, my darling, the true knight 
is coming at last!’’ Uncle John said, with a 
sly contraction of his right eye. 

‘Oh, what a fine sight, 
The old maid’s knight! 
She ’ll hold him tight, 
The unlucky wight,” 
sang out Harrington. 

There is nothing so perfectly ridiculous as 
an impertinent boy, I declare! But what am 
I to read to-night? Pshaw! Emily and Mary 
can easily outdress me, and outshine me, 
too. Oh, how I wish I was as beautiful as an 
angel, and fascinating and lovely! and—oh, 
dear, I never shall get dressed, if I sit staring 
at my wardrobe, and wishing impossibilities 
No 
snuff-colored muslin de laine; here it goes 
on, and with it a determination, I hope, not 
to quarrel with my sisters’ beauty, or be 


like a goose! matter; here’s the old 


jealous of their fascinating manners. I blush 
at my own folly. 
. . ° * . 


How strange it is that he should fancy me! 
I cannot believe it when I think, sometimes ; 
yet he says so; ah, I know so, too! But, 
when alone, at times, it bewilders me to think 
of all. Here 
weeks. Just two months have elapsed since 
our first meeting. Of course, you know whom 
I mean—Mr. Heathbridge. ‘‘ Whom else could 
I ever love well enough to marry ?’’ William 
He says 


I have been engaged three 


says—William is Mr. Heathbridge. 
my face haunted him after that night—my 
long curls and blue eyes. I have never cared 
to be pretty before. But 


that William sees something in me to admire. 


it delights me so 


I am afraid of getting vain, I think so much 
more of myself, of my looks, than I did a few 
I hope I am not utterly selfish, 
If dear Dick 
I would 


weeks ago. 
for I think of others, too, now. 
was only home to be at the wedding ! 
have nothing more to wish for if he could see 
William now, and know how good, noble, and 


true he is. I do not say this because I love 


him so, but because it is the real truth. Un- 
cle John thinks so. He tells me he would 
not willingly resign me to any one else. Har- 


rington is latterly more endurable. After all, 
he is a good sort of body. He vows Mr. 
Heathbridge is a brother-in-law worth having. 
I have gone up rapidly in Harrington’s good 


graces in a couple of wee ks. 
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Iam not going to be an authoress, and I 
have changed my reasons. It is my free 
choice. William knows all about it—of my 
ambitious dreams and writings, Imean. I told 
him only last week—how, I know not; and I 
gave him, also, all my stories and nonsense 
I was very much ashamed of them 
then, they seemed so frivolous. He took 
them away, home with him, and read all, 
Last night, he brought them to 
me again. When I went down to meet him 
in the library, he was standing by my little 
table in the window recess. The package lay 
upon it. When he saw me, he came to meet 
me, and led me over to the window. My 
heart fluttered like a wild bird ina cage. I 
stood for a moment looking out, then up at 


to read. 


every word. 


him. He was leaning against the side win- 
dow in his old way, looking earnestly in my 
face. At my glance, he stood up by me. 

** Nellie, I have read them all.’’ My heart 
stood still almost. He spoke slowly, calmly. 
‘“‘They are very fair—some very good—not 
one whit better than I expected, though. 
Let me give you some little advice, dearest, 
somewhat after the manner of Sir Thomas 
More’s way to his daughter.’’ I murmured 
‘They are better than many could 
But, Nellie, darling, I think you had 


There is so much disap- 


assent. 
write. 
better give it up. 
pointment and anxiety connected with such a 
life, I dread it inexpressibly for you with your 
sensitive temperament; and, after all, what 
is this mere story writing compared with your 
real happiness? It seems, too, my love, you 
have the capabilities so strong in you to shed 
a brightness around the home-circle. I have 
pictured you so often to myself a home sun- 
! But my selfish wishes shall not inter- 
fere. Nellie, I speak truthfully when I say I 
do not believe the pursuit will give you even 
content. I think I know you sufficiently to 
say so; but choose for yourself; and, if you 


beam 


wish to continue writing, I will aid you all in 
my power; only, Nellie, I warn you for your 
A happy domestic life is not so 
utterly to be despised. I do not think it 
would be so very unhappy for you to live so, 
Yet, again, I 
I fear I 
have said too much, gone too far. Let me 

Not a tear, 
He drew me 


own sake. 


and relinquish public fame. 
say, dearest, do as you think best. 


see under those drooping curls. 
Nellie, darling, at my words.’’ 

to him, and smiled sadly down into my face. 
‘* Ah, love, how cruel I have been to wound 
you!’’ 


‘‘Oh no, no, William, do not think so! It 
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was but a sudden thought; it is gone now. 
You are right, I think; and I take your ad- 
vice.”’ 

‘*My Nellie, my treasure, my dear wife, I 
trust your decision will make you far happier ; 
and all these tears raining down ?’’ 

‘*They will soon go,”’ said I, smiling up in 
answer, and feeling strength to support me 
in my resolution, in his strong will. How 
strangely happy I was! 

That is the way it happened; and my 
sketches I have destroyed, and feel better for 
it. Uncle John would not understand me 
when I told him; but I think he is getting 
rather to like it. After all my sinful neglect 
of him, my adhering to my selfish wishes, 
what a kind uncle tomake no allusions! The 
more I think of William’s words, the more I 
am convinced he is right. I see that I am 
incapacitated for a good wife and authoress 
too—perhaps incapacitated for either; but 
who knows that, if I try with my whole 
heart, I may make him happy? 

We are to live with Mrs. Heathbridge, whom 
I have not yet seen. She is visiting a sister 
in Virginia. I have had such a kind good 
letter from her that I have read over very 
often. I have answered it, too. I hope she 
will love me a little. 

Uncle John has promised to spend one en- 
tire day and night with us in each week. 
Tuesday is Uncle John’s day. The girls and 
my brother, of course, must come and go as 
they please. Henry thinks he will soon make 
an old bachelor of himself, and take up his 
abode with us; but I am not at all afraid. 
He is too fond of ladies’ society for that; and 
dear Dick must be with me on his return. I 
am to have a room fitted up especially for 
him. How surprised he will be! 

Emily insists upon it that I must be very 
susceptible to meet my fate at my first party. 
Somehow, I cannot think so. I only know 
that I am very, very happy, and quite willing 
to leave the field of literature to other more 
competent women, and hope they will distin- 
guish themselves, and write plenty of novels 
and romances, and feel the pleasure I imagine« 
there was in it. ‘‘Madjestica’’ has fade 
from my memory, all but the name. 

I am afraid you feel horribly bored, dear 
reader, with all this commonplace affair end- 
ing in the old style—marriage. As I said be- 
fore, people are always more interesting to 
themselves than to others, and that must be 
my excuse if you have found me tiresome. 
William wishes I could wear the blue dress 
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on my wedding-day. My sisters have vetoed > Perhaps the white will look prettier than 
that; and Uncle John, to console him, says ¢ William thinks. How lovely it is out to- 
white is my color. night! I did not tell him that he had lin- 

When William was going to-night, I went 
with him to the door to look up at the bright 





: gered in my thoughts so long. Mayhap, some 
; day far off, I may get courage; but itis just 
stars. 3 the same now. I wonder if I will go on think- 
‘* Nellie, darling,’’ he whispered, ‘‘I must ing so always. I pray that I may deserve his 
always love blue the best. It recalls that { love. Dick will not welcome me to fume on 
first night—the blue lace floating around you, his return, but I hope to something better— 
and long drooping curls. See, dearest, the happiness. After all, I might have made a 
myriads of glistening stars shining lightly on very commonplace authoress. So it is all for 
us. They are surely omens of a happy fu- $ the best. 
ture.”’ 
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gal ble; reverse the position of the ruler (the T 

PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. ( Continued.) boo : 
square remaining unaltered), so that the point 

shall be towards the left hand; then along 


the edge draw right-hand isometrical lines 5, 


In drawing isometrically, the pupil is re- 
commended in all cases to use the drawing- 
board and T square; he will find his opera- ¢ 6, 7, &c.; the intersections of these, if all are 
tions thereby much facilitated. Place the { drawn at the same distances from each other, 
edge of the ruler on the edge of the T square, { form isometrical squares, and by joining the 
so that the lines drawn from /4 will be at g points cubes may be formed. Thus, by join- 
right angles to those drawn from 17; let the ~ ing the points gc, ab, ande d, a complete iso- 
point of the ruler be towards the right hand, metrical cube is formed; a e f g being the 
and along the edge draw left-hand isometrical 
lines 1, 2, 3, and 4as may be required, and at 


LESSON XXIX. § the distances from each other deemed desira- 
2 
2 


upper side, a bc g the left hand, andabde 
the right (fig. 76). Simple as this method ig 
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Fig. 76. 





of obtaining the direction of the isometrical flooring-boards, the lines are at once obtain- 


t 
. . Q . . . 
lines, when compared with the mode pre- $ able by using the ruler without forming cubes 
viously given of drawing circles for every ex- } or isometrical squares. Thus, by placing the 
, ? . 
ample, it may be rendered more so by merely ¢ ruler so that the point may be towards the 


applying the hypothenuse of the ruler in such 7% left hand, the right-hand isometrical lines 
a way that the right and left hand lines may representing the direction of the lines ¢ d, e /, 
be drawn at once. Thus, in fig. 77, which $ and all those parallel thereto, are at once 
represents the combination of timbers in a { drawn, the lengths being measured off in the 
single floor, aa being the rafters, andbbthe { usual way. Again, by reversing the position 
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Fig. 77. 
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Fig. 78. 





c 

of the ruler, so that the point d shall be to- forming a cube or isometrical square, the 
wards the right hand, the left-hand isometrical { whole of the lines may be put in by the ruler: 
lines, representing the direction of the lines all the lines marked 1, and those parallel 
Jg of the rafters, or line of direction of the ; thereto, are right-hand isometrical lines, and 
flooring-boards bb, are in the same way easily $ are drawn along the edge of the ruler, where 
drawn : the perpendicular lines are put in by ; the point is towards the left hand; the lines 
the usual methods. $ 2 and those parallel thereto, are left-hand 

In fig. 78 two beams are represented, a being ; isometrical lines, and are drawn on the edge, 
fastened to b by a notch. Now, instead of ! the point being towards the right hand. Base- 

Fig. 79. 


ata 


i 
Ui 


lines, as cd, de, should first be drawn, from 
which to take measurements. 

The representation given in fig. 79 is a com- 
bination of timbers called a ‘double flooring ;’’ 
aa being the ‘‘ binding joists,’’ bb the “ bridg- 
ing joists,’’ and cc the ‘ceiling joists.’’ The 
lines 11, and those parallel thereto, are left- 
hand isometrical lines, while 2 2 are right- 
hand ones. In fig. 80 the representation of 
part of an iron girder is given; and in fig. 81 
an elevation of a chimney-stack having three 
chimney-vents. In both, the lines 1 1 are 
left-hand, and 2 2 right-hand isometrical lines, 


and all are put in by means of the ruler. 
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THE TABLEAU. 


BY AN OLD MAID. 


(See 


In the cabinet of my old and cherished 
friend, Mr. Winchester, there hangs a picture 
which had often attracted my attention. It 
represented a scene from the marriage of Fi- 
garo; but the faces were evidently portraits. 
Although it hung among many works of Ger- 
man, Italian, and French masters, it did not 
suffer from the contact. There was a fresh- 
ness and truth of coloring, and an exquisite 
taste in grouping; while the perfect finish of 
the whole made it worthy of a place even 
among the gems of art my friend had placed 
around it. I was standing, one morning, be- 
fore this, my favorite picture, wondering if 
there was not some history connected with it, 
when a deep sigh behind me caused me to 
turn my head, and I saw Mr. Winchester, who 
had silently entered the room, standing with 
his arms folded, looking sadly at the picture. 

**TIs it not beautiful, Emma ?’’ he said, after 
a short pause; ‘‘is it not beautiful ?’’ 

‘*It is indeed,’’ I replied. ‘‘ And, for a 
fancy sketch, the faces are wonderfully life- 
like.”’ 

‘It is no fancy sketch,’’ said my old friend, 
hastily. ‘‘The whole picture is drawn from 
life. Sit down, Emma, and I will tell you the 
history of the picture you admire so much. 
You know my wife died when my only child, 
Amy, was but two years old. Of course, it 
was necessary to provide some one capable of 
taking charge of the little one; and my dear 
sister Ella, who was widowed, consented to 
bring her two little girls, and live with me. 
(seorgiana, my elder niece, was five years old ; 
and Kate was the exact age of my Amy, born 
upon the same day. The three girls were 
brought up like sisters, sharing the same stt- 
dies and pursuits. But, as years glided on, 
their different characters were more fully de- 
veloped, and each had some favorite study or 
pastime. Georgiana was a tall, graceful girl, 
passionately fond of books, and in imminent 
danger of becoming very blue and pedantic. 
Indeed, it was only the influence of her sister 
and cousin that prevented her from devoting 
her whole time to literature. She was fine- 


looking, not regularly handsome, but with a 
27* 
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fine figure and very intelligent countenance. 
Kate was as unlike her sister as possible. 
She was a perfect madeap, fond of gay amuse- 
ments, and especially of horseback-riding and 
dancing. There was no sport too daring or 
full of mischief for the sparkling brunette to 
be engaged in; and she was the life of every 
society in which sheshone. Amy, my mother- 
less one, was, as you well know, beautiful, 
with her large brown eyes, luxuriant chest- 
nut hair, fine figure, and regular features. 
She was lively, but not so daring as Kate, 
fond of books, but not sufficiently so to be in 
danger of becoming pedantic; but her ruling 
This I had spared no 
cultivate, and was 


passion was music. 
expense and pains to 
richly rewarded by the proficiency she at- 
tained in instrumental music, and the great 
power and sweetness of her voice. 

‘*When Amy was about sixteen years old, an 
old friend introduced me to Atherton Holmes, 
a young artist, who was pursuing his profes- 
sion in our city. I was much pleased with 
the modest manners and intelligent conversa- 
tion of the young man; and he became a fre- 
quent visitor at our house. He was poor, 
having nothing but his profession for his sup- 
port; and, not having made his name famous, 
this was but little. He became very intimate 
with Doctor Grant, Georgiana’s betrothed; 
and we saw much of him. first 
visit, I could see that he was pleased with my 
He would sit looking at her, while 


From his 


Amy. 
professing to be wholly engrossed with my 
conversation ; and one chord of her harp or 
piano, or one note of her rich clear voice, was 
sufficient to insure me random answers and 
imperfect attention for the remainder of our 
chat. I saw this with pleasure. His connec- 
tions were good, his principles sound ; he had 
a fine education and great talent. What could 
I wish for more? As for money, I was very 
wealthy. 

‘‘One morning, he came into my study, and 
asked my consent to his paying his addresses 
to Amy. This was freely given; and, as I 
had already found my little girl was not indif- 
ferent to him, I promised myself much plea- 
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sure in watching the progress of this little 
love affair. It is useless to prolong this sub- 
ject. They came to a mutual explanation, 
and were, with my full consent, betrothed. 

‘*T was sitting in this room, one morning, 
when Amy came to me, her eyes swollen with 
weeping, and evidently in the greatest dis- 
tress. In answer to my inquiries, she told 
me that Atherton was going to California to 
make his fortune. 

‘**Make his fortune!’ I said, laughing. 
‘Why, Amy, I thought you were going to do 
that !’ 

***8o did I,’ said my poor child, sobbing ; 
‘but he says you never could have meant 
my money to be his portion. Oh, papa!’ 
she said, brightening, ‘if you would only see 
him, and tell him that there is no necessity 
for his leaving us, perhaps he will stay !’ 

‘**As if I could succeed where you have 
failed,’ I replied. 
he not? Send him to me, and go up stairs, and 


* However, he is here; is 


dry your eyes, darling, for they are not im- 
proved by crying.’ 

** Atherton came to me, and we had a long 
conversation. It was in vain that I repre- 
sented to him that Amy had enough for both. 
He positively refused to be dependent upon 
me or his wife, and insisted upon carving his 
own fortunes. He loved Amy for herself 
alone; and his pride was too great to allow 
him to appear in the light of a fortune-hunter. 
I confess I loved the young man all the better 
for his high-spirited independence, and at 
length gave a reluctant consent to his depart- 
ure. It was a sore disappointment to Amy, 
who had felt secure in her hope of my success 
in inducing him to stay; but he promised 
to wait six months longer, and, if his pros- 
pects here improved, to give up his scheme ; 
if not, she was to make no further objection 
to his departing to California. And now, 
Emma, we come to the picture. 

** As I have said, Amy and Kate were exactly, 
to a day, the same age, and were in the habit 
of making quite a celebration on the occasion 
of their joint* birthday. This year, their 
seventeenth birthday was to be celebrated 
with unusual splendor. A fancy ball was to 
be given in the evening, to conclude with 
tableaux which Atherton had promised to 
arrange. There was, as you may suppose, 
much preparation necessary for the evening’s 
entertainment; and, for weeks beforehand, 
nothing but rehearsals, costumes, scenery, 
and effect were talked of. 
profound ignorance of the costumes and ta- 


I was to be kept in 
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bleaux, but had promised to appear at the 
ball en costume, on condition that they allowed 
me too to have my secret, and appear in any 
dress I thought proper. Sister Ella was taken 
into my counsels ; and we concluded to person- 
ate Kriss Kringle and Mother Goose. The 
eventful evening arrived, and my girls came 
into my study to display theirdresses. Georgi- 
ana represented Minerva at her mother’s parti- 
culardesire. Kate was attired as an Amazon ; 
and my Amy as a wood-nymph, in green satin 
and gauze, with brown leaves on her dress 
and in her hair. ‘This is not all, papa,’ 
she said, turning round and round to display 
her dress; ‘we appear in some of the ta- 
bleaux, and have other dresses ; indeed, we 
have one tableaux all to ourselves.’ 

‘** What is it ?’ I inquired. 

‘**That ’s telling,’ said Kate, saucily. And 
the trio left me. 

‘* After seeing Amy’s costume, I was not 
surprised to see Atherton enter attired asa 
shepherd, and looking very handsome in the 
becoming dress. Of course, Ella and I were 
well laughed at when we appeared in the ball- 
room, and were surrounded by the Turks, 
Greeks, Russians, Poles, fairies, furies, graces, 
nymphs, brigands, and other characters there 
assembled. Dancing was kept up until about 
ten o’clock, and then the company were seated 
in a curtained room, where a stage was erected 
for the tableaux. 

‘The first was a mythological subject, Mi- 
nerva attiring Pandora for her visit to Epime- 
theus. Pandora was personated by Agnes 
Grant, a pretty blonde, sister to Doctor Grant, 
who was soon to become Georgiana’s husband ; 
and Minerva was personated by Georgiana 
The second tableaux was a scene 
? in which 


herself. 
from ‘Much Ado about Nothing, 
none of our young people appeared. The 
third was from ‘The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor;’ and, to my astonishment, Atherton 
was stuffed for Falstaff; while Doctor Grant 
and his brother Charles played the parts of 
Ford and Page. Agnes and her cousin Grace, 
Mistresses Ford and Page, and the other cha- 
racters were filled up from the company. 
A fourth was from ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ;’ a fifth—but it would take too much 
time to enumerate all. Suffice it that one fol- 
lowed another in rapid succession, our girls 
appearing in many, until the curtain arose for 
the last. Act second, scene second, in the 
marriage of Figaro, the scene in which the 
countess and her waiting-maid disguise the 


Page to deceive the count. Georgiana repre- 
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sented the countess; Kate, Cherubino, the 
page, and very pretty the gypsy looked; and 
my Amy personated Susannah. While we 
were all admiring this group, a few chords 
were struck upon an invisible piano-forte ; 
and Cherubino advanced towards Susannah, 
who began to sing— 

‘Come hither; kneel down here to me, 

That I the cap may try. 
One moment, quiet, bear to me. 


He ’s prettier, sure, than I. 


Turn round. It fits amazingly 
Why, here ’s a face and air! 
Sure none could help their praising thee. 
Who 'd think he was so fair? 
Dear madam, ‘tis alarming. See! 
He'll all the beaux delight. 
How dare you thus so charming be ? 
I shall be jealous quite.’ 


**It is impossible to describe the arch grace 
and piquancy which Amy threw into the 
song; and Kate and Georgiana ably assisted 
The curtain fell with the 
actors in the position you see in the picture. 

‘The guests were all gone, except Atherton 
and Doctor Grant, when the young people 
came to me, and drew me into the study. 

*** Now, papa,’ said Amy, ‘shut your eyes 
amoment. There, open them.’ 

‘She had drawn aside the curtain which 
hung before the picture there; and I saw it, 
just as it hangs now, for the first time. 

**¢ Atherton painted it for a parting gift to 
you, uncle,’ said Georgiana. ‘And we have 
been sitting for the portraits for two or three 
weeks. He worked at the back-ground with- 
out us. Do you like it?’ 

*““¢It is perfect,’ I said. 
let me thank him heartily.’ 

‘* Ah, Emma, I little thought then how inva- 
luable this picture would become to me! 
Time passed on; the six months were at an 
end, and Atherton left us. 
Georgiana was married, and went to Kentucky 
to reside; and her mother and Kate followed 
her in the course of the year, leaving Amy 
and me to keep house alone. We missed 
them sorely for a time, but soon became all in 


her by their acting. 


‘Atherton must 


Very soon after, 


all to each other. My great sorrow was yet 
Although a gay child, Amy had 
always been rather delicate ; and, her mother 


to come. 


having died in consumption, I had always 
watched her health carefully. There seemed, 
however, no cause for alarm until Atherton 
left us. She was so devotedly attached to 
him that it was the hardest trial to allow him 


to leave her. She was sadder, but still to me 
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the same affectionate, loving child she had 
always been. I felt uneasy at her sadness, 
which, as she received the best of news from 
As win- 
ter came on, she began to cough, and her face 
was frequently flushed, while her breathing 
became very much oppressed. The best me- 
dical advice was called in. Too late! They 
pronounced my darling in consumption. Oh, 
Emma, what I suffered can be known to God 
Amy in consumption! The idea al- 
Strange as it may seem, 


Atherton, seemed to me unnatural. 


alone ! 
most maddened me. 
I leaned now upon her, instead of becoming 
her support and comfort. 
so resigned. She had long felt it must be so; 
and her only desire now was to see Atherton 
We both wrote the truth to him, 


She was so calm, 


once more. 
and implored him to come without delay. 
The day after our letters were sent, I received 
one from him, written on the eve of starting 
for home. 
course would miss our letters. 


He was coming by sea, and of 
I felt the 
most lively regret at this, because, had he 
known of Amy’s illness, he would have taken 
the shorter route across the isthmus, instead 
of the long voyage round the Horn. There 
was no help for it, however; and the flash of 
joy in my darling’s eyes, when I told her he 
had actually started in the ‘Morning Light,’ 
and was on his way home, was comfort for 
the disappointment I felt that he would miss 
our letters. Even the hope of seeing Ather- 
ton could not keep Amy up. Day after day, 
she grew more feeble, and finally kept her bed 
entirely. As soon as Ella heard of her illness, 
she left Kate, Georgiana, and the doctor to 
keep house, and came to me. She was a 
great comfort to Amy, who loved her with a 
daughter’s love. The ‘Morning Light’ had 
been spoken; and we looked for Atherton 
daily; but the spark of life in my darling 
grew fainter and fainter, and she seemed only 
kept alive by the hope of seeing him once 
more. 

‘One afternoon, I was sitting beside her 
bed. We were alone. 

‘¢*Pather,’ she said, faintly, ‘I am going. 
I shali not see Atherton. You will tell him 
how I loved him. Hark! there is a carriage 
at our door.’ 

“‘T sprang to the chamber door, and threw 
it open. His voice in the passage asked for 
Amy; and I heard Ella say, in a low tone, 
‘Dying! You may go up.’ 

‘““Dying! and he had not heard one word 
of her illness. He flew up stairs, and stood 


facing me. Nevershall I forget his face; pale 
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as death, with his eyes staring forward, as if 
in extreme terror, his breath coming short 
and heavily, and his form trembling with 
emotion. 

*** Atherton, my poor boy,’ I said, as he 
staggered, and fell into my arms, ‘calm your- 
self. Remember, you will frighten her if she 
sees you a8 you are now.’ 

‘**T could not have spoken more judiciously. 
His love was unselfish; she was his first 
thought; and, by an almost superhuman 
effort, he calmed himself, and stood up, pale 
and trembling still, but-with his face quiet, 
except a slight tremor of the lips. 

‘*T led him into the room. Amy was sit- 
ting up, her form bent forward, and her face 
lighted with joyful expectation. With one 
bound, he was at her side. She fell into his 
arms unable to speak, but looking into his 
face with such deep love and perfect peace 
that it tranquillized him instantly. 

*** Amy! Amy! my own love! I have come 
home to you,’ he said, in a low voice; ‘home, 
never to leave you again, Amy.’ 

‘*No answer, but the eyes fastened on his 
face with that same expression of devotion 
and perfect happiness. Suddenly it changed, 
and a look of pain came into it. 

‘**Mr. Winchester,’ said Atherton, alarmed, 
‘come to her.’ 
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‘*The look of pain, passed away; but Amy 
stretched out one hand to me. 

‘** Father,’ she whispered. 
am very happy.’ 

‘*She let her head sink down again on her 
lover’s breast, and closed her eyes. 

‘*We stood perfectly still for a few mo- 
ments ; then Atherton whispered to me: ‘She 


* Atherton, I 


is asleep.’ 

**T took her gently from him, and placed 
her upon the pillow. I saw that she would 
not wake upon earth; but I was calm enough 
to do this. He watched me with a strange, 
wild stare, until, after kissing her, I drew the 
sheet over the pale face. Then he under- 
stood. With one wild cry, he snatched the 
sheet from her, and fell senseless beside her 
upon the bed. 

‘* We, Ella and I, had another patient. He 
was ill for a long time. The journey, fa- 
tigue, and this fearful blow to all his hopes 
did their work, but he recovered. He is now 
in California, pursuing his profession, still a 
bachelor, and, people say, a woman-hater ; so 
much do others know of it.’’ 

‘* And Kate and Georgiana ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Poor Georgiana! she died four years after 
her marriage, leaving her little Amy in Ella’s 
care. Kate is married, and living in Ken- 
tucky. Ellais with her. I am alone.’’ 





ANOTHER PLEASANT LETTER FROM THE WEST. 


WIsconsin. 

Dear Mr. Gopry: I have had a letter to 
you in contemplation for some time, in fact 
ever since I received my last number of your 
kind and every month more and more welcome 
and precious present. I need not tell you 
that I was surprised to see the extract from 
my letter containing the description of my 
last summer’s home; but I will tell you that 
I felt highly complimented by its being put in 
such connection with that excellent story, 
‘*Beauty out West.’’ I like Miss Fuller’s 
writings very much. 

Speaking of good reading, I have been read- 
ing ‘*The Hidden Path,’’ and like it very 
much. I never yet read a novel that you re- 
commended but that I liked it; and I want to 
ask you, Mr. Godey, are you not the “dear 
Mr. Grey,’’ Isabel Oakly’s friend and “‘ literary 


sponsor?’’ I do believe you are. And I see, 
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by your September magazine, that you have 
made your western trip. I am glad you like 
this great West; but you did not see our glo- 
rious Wisconsin. But I too have had an 
excursion, have been to the far northern 
wilds of Green Bay, on the big Bay de No- 
quet, Sturgeon River, or, as they call it, 
One of the brothers-in-law has taken 
Sister Jane, the 


Nahma. 
leave of the home circle. 
next oldest, and her husband, Mr. Tom, have 
gone to a new home; and my eldest brother 
and I accompanied them to see them safely to 
their journey’s end, and see what sort of a 
place they had. It is a lovely spot. But I 
do not think I should be contented there, for 
it is beyond the land of post-offices. But I 
ought to tell you what kind of a time we 
had going andcoming. We left here on Mon- 
day, August 11, on the schooner ‘ Polly’’ of 
this port (she is a little ‘“‘fore and aft” 
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schooner, and her cabin will only hold two or 
three with any comfort), six of us, besides the 
captain, his wife, and ‘‘man,’’ or mate. We 
had a fair wind, and for five hours made tole- 
rable headway ; then the wind died away, and 
we were becalmed on the wide waters for two 
hours more, with clouds fast thickening, and 
signs of a heavy shower. Providence favored 
us with a light breeze, just sufficient to waft 
us to the shore, about forty miles from home ; 
and there ended our journey for the first day, 
for the storm came, and it rained till it was 
too late to seek another harbor. 

The only thing in the shape of a habitation, 
at this place, was a fisherman’s hut, consist- 
ing of one room and a loft. Of course, the 
fisherman’s family could fill this room, him- 
self, wife, three children, and twelve dogs. I 
should judge they were pretty poor, and mise- 
rably dirty; but, in this country, you have 
often to ‘‘do the best you can.’’ During the 
evening (and very dark it was, too), we had 
a fire out doors between the beach and the 
forest, whose unbroken wilds were filled with 
the red deer. Here we sat and sang, or told 
stories, till far intothe night. At last, a dead 
silence had fallen upon our little group sitting 
there wrapped in our blankets (an indispensa- 
ble travelling companion in this country). The 
dark forest for a back-ground, and the bright 
fire and its gleaming reflection on the water 
for a fore-ground, we must have been a pic- 
turesque group. My thoughts had wandered 
far away into the past; and I had totally for- 
gotten where I was, until the voice of one of 
our company, a merry fellow, recalled me 
from my wanderings in the fair valley of the 
Susquehanna, by exclaiming: ‘‘See, Sue; 
she’s studying out a letter for Godey. I tell 
you we have not heard the last of this ‘night 
on the Bay Shore.’ We’ll all come out in the 
Lady’s Book next month.’’ Of course, this 
caused a good hearty laugh; it was the signal 
for the breaking up, and we all repaired to 
the house (?), where we ladies shared the lower 
room with the wife, dogs, and children ; while 
the male portion of our company repaired 
‘*up ladder,’’ as they termed it, where (Bro- 
ther Tom said I must not tell Godey) they 
lay on a pile of gill-nets. Next morn, our 
captain killed two deer; and, after a light 
breakfast, we were off again with a bonnie 
breeze, which lasted us till just about noon. 
Fortunately, the sea was in our favor; so, 
though we were becalmed, we kept slowly, 


very slowly, drifting in shore. The whole 
’ 


company went to sleep, except the ‘‘ man’ 
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and myself. He took the helm; and I divided 
my time between reading ‘‘ The Hidden Path”’ 
and ‘‘feeding the fishes.’’ The latter is a 
figurative expression which you may not un 
derstand. The dead swells kept folling us 
slowly, slowly in, till we got to where the 
water was shallow enough for poling, when 
the men all took a pole, and materially as 
sisted the headway of our bonnie boat; and 
we reached Nahma at midnight. Here we got 
a good supper, a good bed, and a good break 
fast, after which, the wind being fair, our 
captain decided it best we should start for 
home again, which we did very much against 
my will, as I had a great desire to take some 
of the speckled trout with which the river 
was swarming; and I wanted to gather a few 
of the famous blueberries which grew in such 
profusion in the forest; and, more than all, I 
did want to see my little sister Jenny snugly 
settled in her new quarters ; ‘‘ but the sails are 
all swelling, and we must away.’’ I saw her 
standing on the dock, as the breeze carried us 
out of port; and when shall I see her again? 
If we have a good winter for travelling the 
Bay Shore, I fully intend to go down there 
this winter, Providence permitting. I think 
it must have been beautiful weather for tra- 
velling by steamer, for we had so much calm. 
We lay rocking about nearly all that day, and 
only managed to get back to the same place 
where we stopped going down; and, as our 





party was much smaller, it was much less 
pleasant stopping in so miserable a place; no 
one but the captain, his wife and man, my 
brother, and myself. Next day, with light 
winds, we reached home at about six o’clock 
P. M., having been absent four whole days to 
make a trip of not quite two hundred miles. 
I meant to have told you about our trip 
after blueberries, and our ‘‘camping out’’ 
with the tent; but I have already trespassed 
too long on your time and patience. In this 
country, we have to go everywhere in boats. 
We have two; one sail-boat, a small sloop, 
that answers the purpose of a family carriage, 
and will accommodate from fifteen to twenty 
persons ; the other, a little row-boat, as nice 
a craft as ever ‘‘sat the waters.” I like that 
Father builds his own boats, and has 
It is a trade he 


boat. 
built some for other people. 
has taken up since he came here; but his 
boats are universally liked. We went in the 
sail-boat about twelve miles up the Bay Shore, 
pitched our tent, and made our dinner, picked 
berries till dark, came into camp, got supper, 
and rolled ourselves in our blankets for sleep ; 
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but the situation was too novel a one for me. 
I could not sleep. I cannot describe it here 
for lack of room. We are going after black- 
berries when they are ripe; and, if anything 
happens worth mentioning, I know of no 
friend to whom it would give me greater plea- 
sure to relate our adventures than Mr. Godey. 
We were gone but part of two days; and nine 
of us picked over three bushels; and, as five 
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of us were young ladies, and two little boys, 
you may imagine they were thick enough. 
Sister Jane picked one stem that looked like 
a cluster of grapes. ‘‘ There, Sue,’’ said she, 
‘*don’t you wish you could send that to Godey 
just as itis?’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said I, ‘‘a bushel of 
them.’’ So you see we all think of you. 
So good-by. Surg. 











THE BEST 


HOW ANDY DONOVAN 


“MULROONEY” 


‘*‘PRACTYSED THE SCIENCE OF ABSTRACKSHIN.’”’ 


YET. 


BY 8YLVANUS URBAN, THE YOUNGER. 


Dip ye niver hear tell of one Andy Dono- 
Och, now, only think o’ that! An’ he 
sich a ganius! Well, Andy war a raal gintle- 
man, anyhow, for he war born an’ brid to do 
jist nothin’ at all at all, and follyed the thrade 
of a feelosopher by way of makin’ a dacent 
livin’. Divil a betther feelosopher nor Andy 
all the wureld over, for he bate Joolyus Saiser 
wid the great gift of abstrackshin he had. 
But the magisthers, an’ squireens, an’ the 
procthors, an’ middle men war jealoused of 
his reputashin, and sint him over the salt say 
in a thriflin’ offishal capacity, the name of 
which I disremimber; but ’twar a ‘‘ convart’’ 
they called him, or some name that war fos- 
ther brother to it. 

But about his wondherful powers of ab- 
Oh ye, thin! sure I'll come to 
it prisintly. What ’ud a poor boy do widout 
atin’. and dhrinkin’, I like to know? An’ 
doesn’t everybody folly the science of ab- 
strackshin for the sake o’ the good break- 
wasts, an’ the illigant dinners, an’ the likes o’ 
thim? Musha, thin! why wouldn’t Andy do 
that same, an’, wid a impty bag over his 
shoulders, be wandherin’ over the counthry, 
meditatin’, an’ practisin’ his own grand fla- 
bool science of abstrackshin’ ? 

Well, wan day, betimes, i’ the mornin’, out 
goes Andy wid his bag over his shouldher, an’ 
his fishin’-rod undher his arum, an’ he thra- 
vels on ontil he sees forenent him a great flock 


van? 


strackshin. 


of geese. 

‘‘Thim ’s beautiful birds,’’ sez Andy, stop- 
pin’ short; ‘‘an’ espishally the gandher. 
Troth, now, there ’s no harum, sure, in culti- 
vatin’ his acquaintance! Arrah, now, Mis- 
ther Gandher,’’ sez he, pokin’ at him wid his 


rod, ‘‘is it well an’ hearty ye are the day ?’’ 


**TIss! iss!’ sez the gandher. 

‘* Paix, now, but I ’ll be plased to hear it!’’ 
sez Andy. ‘An’, savin’ manners, may I ax 
ye if ’tis fond of good company ye are ?’’ 

**Iss! iss !’’ sez the gandher. 

** Arrah, thin,”’ sez Andy, ‘‘don’t be bash- 
ful, but spake out. May be ‘tis my good 
looks that ’ud be takin’ yer eye ?”’ 

**Iss !—s—s !’’ sez the gandher. 

‘*Many thanks for the compliment,’’ sez 
Andy, makin’ a ginteel bow. ‘‘There’s a 
bit of a cabin undher the hill yonder as be- 
longs to my own self, wid ‘inthertainmint for 
man an’ baste’ to the fore, an’ if ye ’ll come 
wid me, sure but I’ll make ye wilcome as the 
flowers in May.’’ 

“Iss! iss!—s—s—s!’’? sez the gandher, 
crainin’ out his neck, an’ runnin’ afther the 
great desaiver. 

‘* Well, it isn’t the likes 0’ me to rason out 
why any respectable gandher shouldn’t choose 
his own masther,’’ sez Andy; ‘‘an’, if ye’ll 
only say that ag’in, by jabers but I ’ll not be 
the boy to lave yees disconsolate! Are yees 
minded to go wid me ?”’ 

‘‘Iss! Iss !—s—s!’’ sez the gandher. 

‘‘Sure I ought to take the affeckshinate 
craythur at his word,’’ sez Andy; ‘‘ but it ’ud 
be right to let him considher over the matther 
alittle while longer. If it war wan o’ thim fay- 
males yondher, I’d be puzzled to know what to 
do at all, by rason o’ their changin’ their mind 
so often, as becoorse is nathural enough to 
thim spacies. But a gintleman, an’ a gintle- 
man gandher—an’ sure there ’s no great differ 
at times betuxt ’em—lI say a gintleman, an’ a 
gintleman gandher, ’ud niver go back o’ their 
word ; for, by rason o’ their suparior dignity, 
’tis the likes o’ thim as ’ud be ashamed to 
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”” sez 


an’ thin, by this an’ by that, all the other 
ducks tuk up the cry, andsung out: ‘‘ Quack ! 
quack ! quack !”’ 

‘*Augh!’’ sez Andy, feelosophysin’, ‘ ’tis 
the way o’ the wureld over and over! Niver 
the bad word war put ona man but sure a 
dozen repated it. Upon my conscience,’’ sez 
he, ‘‘’tis a hard matther to bear; but thim 
ducks is poor, misforthenate ignoraymuses, 
an’ may be they don’t know no betther; so 
I’ll rason wid ’em.”’ 

Oh but Andy war the perlite man! an’ had 
thravelled across the salt say to discoorse wid 


say no whin they manes iss. So now, 
he, tetchin’ the gandher wid the ind of his 
rod, ‘‘I’ll be afther askin’ yees, my friend, 
for the third an’ last time, if it ’ud be plasin’ 
to ye to come along wid me ?”’ 

“Iss! iss! iss !—s—s—-s!’’ sezthe gandher, ; 
in the most perimptery manner possible. 

**Oh, begorra!’’ sez Andy, ‘‘if yees so fond 
o’ me as all that, I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
make yeer betther acquaintance.”’ 

An’ thin Andy, the shly rogue, he fasthens 
a bullet on the ind o’ his fishin’-line, an’, 3 
whirlin’ the rod in the air, brought the line 3 
suddenly round an’ round the neck o’ the ; the Englishmen all about hay-makin’, an’ 
gandher, an’ fished him up wid a great lift, ; rapin’, an’ wather-drains, wid practickle ex- 
an’ put him in his bag. Arrah, now! but planashins. By throtting about, he seen the 
warn’t that a beautiful spicimint of Andy wureld, and larned the way they make poli- 
Donovan’s science of abstrackshin? ticianer spaches in thim furren parts. So, at 

**Och!’’ sez he, laughin’ to his own self, this prisint time, he got upon an ould stump 
‘*twar a great piece o’ frindship in the fat by the pond side, an’, afther makin’ a scrape 
gandher, anyhow, to take a likin’ to me. ; wid his fut, he lifted his little finger, wid the 
But sure it only shows the discriminashin o’ ; hand to it, to make believe he war takin’ a 
the baste; for I tuk that same likin’ to his- { sup o’ could wather—though, betuxt you an’ 
self; an’ that’s no lie. Troth an’ I’ll be ; I, sorra sup 0’ wather niver wet Andy’s lips 
good to the crathur as long as he lives, an’ ; whin he could get anything betther—but he 
cocker him up wid pittaties an’ butthermilk. ; knowed that war the way to commince a 
‘Tis afeard I am he won’t live long; but I’ll 3 spache; an’ so, whin he’d been taken wir 
be thankful for his affeckshin, an’ show it, the little cough which the raal politicianers 
too, by atin’ him tindherly.’’ have on sech occashins, an’ wiped his mouth 

Well, by an’ by, he come to a pond where 
there war lashins of ducks, an’ prisintly up 
waddles a grand gintleman of a muskovee, an’, 
wagglin’ his curly tail, looks him in the face § 
as bould as ye plase. arum, sez he to the ducks, sez he: ‘ Gintle- 

‘* What is it ?’’ sez Andy. men—no, that’s not what I mane. Frinds an’ 

**Quack! quack! quack !’’ sez the duck. fellow-citizens. Oh, murther, but ’tisn’t citi- 

‘Be aff wid ye,’’ sez Andy, ‘‘an’ behave } zens ye are! Frinds and fellow-counthry- 
yeerself like a dacent furrener. Yees wilcome } men—faix but’tis right] amatlast! Fellow- 
to the atin’, an’ the dhrinkin’, an’ the fine 
flahool feathers as comes wid it; but sure I 
think it betther manners in yees not to be 
afther intherfarin’ wid the purshutes of a 
counthry born.’’ 

‘Quack! quack !’’ sez the muskovee. 


across wid the handkercher he left at home, 
he interjuiced his own self as Andy Donovan 
by name, for want of another gintleman at 
his elbow, an’ thin, wid a grand flourish o’ his 


3 
counthrymen—”’ 
**Quack ! quack !’’ sez the big duck. 
**Augh, millia murther, ye slandhairious 
ould riptyle!’? sez Andy. ‘*‘ Why will ye be 
afther interceptin’ me, an’ I standin’ here in 
; defince o’ my charackther? Put yer fut in 
*‘Oh, murther!’’ sez Andy. ‘Did I iver ; yer mouth, ye baste, and lave me be. ’Tis 
hear tell the likes o’ that? An’I standin’ ; ashamed I am o’ yees for callin’ a dacint man, 
here widout saying nothin’ at all at all! wid a cabin full o’ childhre, a quack! All 
Hould yer tongue, ye unnatharalized baste, the wureld knows—yea, thin, an’ Kilkenny 
an’ don’t slandher an honest boy that a way.’’ ; too, for that matther—that it ’ud break my 
** Quack! quack! quack !’’ sez the imper- } heart to bea quack. ’Tis the blissed thruth 
dint duck. | I am spakin’ the day; an’, if ye ’ll take yer 
‘*Tare an’ ounties!’’ sez Andy, in a pas- bills out o’ the mud, an’ stop gabblin’, I’d 
shin. ‘* Lave aff, I tell yees. Is it Ias looks like to ax yees a handful o’ questions. 
like a quack, wid niver a rap in my pocket, ‘*War iver the name of Andy Donovan in 
an’ wid a batthered ould casthor on my head the newspapers ? tell me that, ye Omadhauns, 
wantin’ a crown ?”’ ; barrin wanst whin I bruk Terence Mahool’s 
“Quack! quack! quack!’’ sez the duck; } head wid a pewther noggin? Did liver de- 
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mane my own self to pay a thraneen to a 
newspaper man to print letthers in Dublin, an’ 
Kilkenny, an’ Connaught, an’ Wicklow, to 
say that sarsyperillia war betther nor brim- 
sthone to a Scotchman, an’ more profitable 
nor beer to Johnny Bull? Is it the likes o’ 
me as ’ud brake my bones wid Father 
O’Dougherty’s walkin’-stick by takin’ my 
oath that Andy Donovan’s pittaty pills, but- 
thered all over wid sugar, war the best purga- 
thory iver invinted by mortial man? Ayeh! 
Is it I that ’ud be dhrawn an’ quarthered, 
like a chicken in a cook shop, for sellin’ mag- 
nified powdhers, to be taken through the lit- 
tle ind of a tellyskope? Is it I as ’ud be here, 
the day, wid a hole in my hat big enough for 
a bull to run through, and wan tail to my 
coat, whin ’tis lashins of goold that I’d be 
scoopin’ up if I war a quack ?”’ 

‘Quack! quack! quack! quack 
muskovee. 

‘* Oh, bad loock to yees !’’ sez Andy, jumpin’ 
“but ‘tis myself 
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sez the 


down from his rosthre ; 
that ’ll tache yees what it is to bespatther a 
gintleman.”’ 

An’ sure he did, right aff; for he put a bit 
o’ red rag on his fishin’-hook, an’ dhraggled 
it along afther him; an’, by this an’ by that, 
the foolish muskovee seized it; an’, prisintly, 
who but he war floppin’ about in the bag? 

‘*?Tis the way wid all thim born natherals 


o’ furreners,’? sez Andy. ‘Troth, but I 
thought he had betther sinse. An’ now I’ll 
be goin’ home,’’ sez he. 


But, as he war crossin’ a bit o’ wild land, 
wid here an’ there a sthrip o’ bog, what ’ud 
he see but a litther o’ pigs throttlin’ an’ 
squealing’ afther their ould mudther. Now, 
Andy Donovan plased hisself wid studyin’ 
the ways of animal crathurs, an’ ispishially 
thim as is good for atin’. So he dhropped on 
the turf, by the wayside, an’ commenced his 
examinashin. 

‘*How are ye the day, my purty darlin’ ?’’ 
sez he to alittle pig as round as a butther 
firkin. 
to carry yees afther yer spindle-shanked mud- 


‘*Ts thim weeny legs sthrong enough 


ther ?’’ sez he. 

‘* Weak! weak !’’ sez the little pig. 

“Troth, an’ I don’t wondher at it!’’ sez 
Andy; ‘an’ bein’ so far from home, too, 
thrapseing about. Aren’t yees ashamed 0’ 
yerself, ye ould varmint,’’ sez he to the mud- 
ther, ‘‘ for deludherin’ the poor childhre to 
follow yees over the hills, an’ over the fields, 
an’ they breakin’ their hearts becase o’ the 
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sore fut an’ the wakeness 
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**Oof! oof !’’ sez the ould mudther, snifflin’ 
at Andy wid the contimpt as war in her. 

‘Oh, begorra!’’ sez Andy, ‘‘many’s the 
hog I’ve met wid afore, some o’ thim wid their 
hands in their pockets, an’ some wid their 
noses in the air, smellin’ out the good o’ the 
land, lavin’ us poor boys the bits, an’ scraps, 
an’ scrapin’s; but ’tis little I care for the tass 
of a nose if nothin’ worse follys it.’’ 

‘*Oof! oof!’’ sez the grunther. 

‘Tis aisy to see where ye larned man- 
ners,’’ sez Andy, ‘‘an’ that ’tis.a procthor’s 
baste ye are, by the raisimblance an’ simili- 
tude betuxt ye.’’ Whoo! but Andy war 
the boy for book larnin’! ‘ Little I’d be 
carin’ to tache the likes 0’ yees good breed- 
in’,’’? sez Andy, ‘‘ but that I does be sorry for 
the weeny crathurs ye ’ll be bringin’ to a bad 
ind, an’ ispishally for little butther firkin. 
Come to me, my darlin’; come to me, acush- 
la,’? sez he, thryin’ to take hould o’ his fut. 
‘* Sure ’tis tindher-hearted for yees that I am, 
an’ my mouth wathers. Och, botheration, I 
mane my eyes wathers at behouldin’ yer un- 
forthenate condition !’’ 

‘“*Weak! weak!’ sez the little pig. 

‘*Divil a doubt of it,’? sez Andy; an’ for 
that same rason I’d be contint to carry ye 
wid me in my own arums. Many’s the pig 
in fine cloes, an’ wid jooels to the fore, that ’s 
as wake in the undherstandin’ as yerself is, 
my darlin’; Christen pigs as lane on their 
frinds for support, pigs as squeal undher 
windys of a night, an’ pigs as smokes tobaccy 
in the sthrate, an’ sthray pigs as rowls in the 
gutther, an’ axes the watchman to throt thim 
home, an’ other guess sort o’ pigs too nume- 
rous to menshin, but all nathural born pigs, 
barrin’ the hair on their heads, and the fine 
cloes on their backs. The ganius is the same, 
as the schoolmasther sez, the differ bein’ in 
Howandiver, ’tisn’t hard to 
An’ now my sarmint is 


the spacies. 
thrace the likeness. 
inded, may a body be axin’ yees over agin the 
throuble that’s on ye? Come to my arums, 
ye darlin’, an tell me the raal saicret of it.’’ 
‘* Weak! weak!’’ sez butther firkin, tot- 
therin’ away from Andy, an’ he sthrivin’ to 
put the comether on him all the while. 
‘*Musha, thin, piggy avich!’’ sez he, the 
shly rogue ;. ‘‘ what ’ud ye be takin’ me for, 
to disparish my frindly intinshins by runnin’ 
away? Is it myself that’s one o’ yer de- 
ludherin’ spalpeens, that ’ud be desaivin’ yees 
wid the saft words. Here am I, honest Andy 
Donovan, an’ I does be spakin’ the blissed 
thruth whin I say that myself is the boy 
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that’s fond o’ yees. 
take my book oath on that any day,” sez 
Andy, winkin’ to hisself. 

Well, I dunno how ’twar; may be ’twar 
the illigant sarmint, and may be the blarney ; 
but, by my troth, the silly pig come snifilin’ 
up to Andy! an’ whow, sure enough he had 
him by the fore leg! 

** Weak! weak! weak!’’ cries butther fir- 
kin. 

‘* Whist ! whist !’’? sez Andy, houldin’ him 
fast by the jowl, by way of sootherin’ him. 

‘* Wea—ea—ea—eak !’’ sez butther firkin, 
smudtherin’ all over. 

““Oof! oof! oof!’ 
scamperin’ up in a big passhin. 
oof! peef! peef! peef!’’ 

**Och, millia murther! jist hear her now !’’ 


cries the ould wan, 
**Oof! oof! 
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Sure it ’ud be aisy to ¢ sez Andy. 
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‘“*Tief in yer throat, ye unna- 
thural brute. Sure but a honest boy ’ud 
scorn to stale any ould woman’s childhre ; 
an’ is it the likes o’ myself as ’ud be taxed 
wid it? Augh!’’ sez he, walkin’ aff wid but- 
ther firkin undher his arum; ‘ whin a gintle- 
man’s insulted, he laves the company; an’ 
so I lave ye to yer refleckshins ; but may be 
’tisn’t myself as ’ll be sindin’ a frind to ax for 
satiswhackshin. Musha, thin!’’ sez Andy, 
openin’ his bag, an’ dhroppin’ in the pig, 
‘‘sure it sames to me that Misther Muskovee 
won’t be afther throublin’ the grand Tur- 
key—Goose, I mane—now that butther firkin 
has come betuxt ’em. But ’tisn’t aisy in my 
mind I am for poor butther firkin.’’ 

An’ that’s the sthory all about Andy Dono- 
van. 
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A CHAPTER FOR 


Ir man stands as the firm protecting tree in 
the garden of life, surely woman is the flower— 
beautifying, smiling, diffusing grace around 
the home in which it dwells, and folding in 
its arms the seed of hope and promise, with 
tender nurture, until it is able to take care of 
itself. unlike the human 
flowers do not live to become grandmothers, 
yet it is fairly evident, without even stretch- 


Although, race, 


ing a point for a fanciful allusion, that they 
are the feminine portion of the vegetable king- 
dom: there is also another peculiar charac- 
teristic, in which they keep the parallel with 
woman-kind—that, while in the animal king- 
dom the female is usually surpassed by the 
male in shape and color, beauty and grace are 
essentially their dower. Thus, woman bears 
a stronger analogy to flowers than any other 
class of the races of nature; and as the cul- 
ture of the blossom, its soil, and its climate, 
exercise immense influence over its develop- 
ment, making or marring form, color, size, or 
scent, to such a degree that it sometimes 
almost loses its original nature in the influ- 
ences gathered around it, let us consider 
which, and what, will most tend to the im- 
provement, development, and increase of both 
bodily and mental beauty, in woman’s flower- 
bloom. 

Perhaps the best subject to commence upon 
It is the most self- 


will be the art of dress. 
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evident, the most striking, the most easily 
altered, and most open to criticism of any of 
the duties that fall to the lotof woman. The 
flowers here possess one great advantage: they 
do not dress themselves, nor yet choose their 
own company; and, being placed in fitting 
homes by the hand of God, are sure to be 
right, and But if young 
maidens occupy a higher station in the scale 


safe, consistent. 
of creation, and possess the power of varying 
their 
would do well to remark upon the simplicity 


dress and companions at will, they 
of their sister blossoms’ dress, and the purity 
of their short sweet existence, and endeavor 
to find out whether what makes the beauty 
and value of the one would not add great at- 
traction to the other—and in these reflections 
it is extraordinary to see how the parallel can 





be carried out and hold good. 

To begin with neatness, and good fitting 
garments—which everybody readily admits 
adds a charm to the commonest material— 
observe the 
every leaf fits into the perfectly rounded cup, 


flowers; see how exquisitely 
how firmly the stamens are fixed into their 
places, how neatly and carefully wind the 
green protecting leaves around the outside, 
Who ever 


saw, who ever dreamed, even, of a slovenly, 


sheltering and binding the whole. 


untidy flower? It is an anomaly in nature. 


Ah, that we could say that of young maidens, 
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too! If they would emulate the beauty and 
grace of their ephemeral sisters, there must 
be no crooked collar, no torn trimming, no 
soiled cap, half smothered beneath the luxu- 
riant hair under the pretty bonnet which it 
While 


a flower lives, it is not only neat, but clean ; 


has rendered ugly for want of purity. 


its leaves are pure, its cup is brilliant; and, 
if a tremendous shower dashes the soil of 
earth over the delicate leaves, it generally 
shrinks away, and dies, as if from contamina- 
Why should it live? Who would ad- 
Who would wear a 


tion. 
mire it, love it, seek it ? 
dirty flower? How strange the very name 
looks upon the paper! Not that I wish at all 
to recommend admiration as the sole object 
for which woman should live; but I would 
show, in the analogous points in which 
woman resembles flowers, how what is ad- 
mirable in the one is equally admirable in the 
other; and to be admired for strict attention 
to both neatness and cleanliness is an ambi- 
tion especially worthy to be cultivated in the 
** But 


’” exclaims one of 


young female mind. flowers do not 
choose their own clothes, 
my fair readers; ‘‘and so, if beauty depends 
on superior arrangement, we have the oppor- 
prettier than 


tunity of making ourselves 


they.’’ True, you have the opportunity, for 
all the colors of the rainbow are at your com- 
mand, all the textures of the world are laid 
by art and science at your feet. How, then, 
will you use the profusion lavished around, 
and dependent upon your will? Keep in 
view that you, too, are the children of nature, 
and the living sisters of the flowers; exercise 
the simplicity they practise involuntarily in 
their dress when selecting yours. See, they 
have few colors: they are generally content 
with one or two, relieved with white. But 
what colors! deep, rich, glowing; or, soft, 
transparent, and delicate as your own cheek. 
And observe, too, how the coloring of the 
blossom accords with the growth and tint of 
the plant by which it is surrounded. This 
should teach us that simplicity (compatible 
alike with gorgeousness or extreme delicacy) 
is the broad principle employed by the Creator 
in the drapery of the flowers. And this same 
principle is so perfectly recognized, as en- 
hancing female beauty, that, I am sure, if 
_ou recall the works of any good author, his 
description of his heroine (that mirror of per- 
fection) will be a rigid adherence to the same 
** Her dress was of sim- 
ple white muslin, flowing in craceful folds 
Again: ‘**The rich black 


rule; as, forexample: 


even to her feet.’’ 
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hair simply and plainly braided around her 
classically shaped head.’’ Or: ‘ A single rose 
upon her bosom was her sole ornament.”’ 
We might but would 
rather our young readers would look for 
themselves, and find cause to prove the truth 
Then, as to the accordance 


multiply examples, 


of this assertion. 
of the dress of the blossom with the plant be- 
side which it dwells. How strongly it dis- 
closes the value of fitness of clothing to the 
circumstances in which it is worn! How 
absurd to wear a rich dress (purchased at a 
struggle, perhaps an unfair sacrifice of money 
that ought to have been sacred to other uses) 
beneath a humbler sort of mantle, because ail 
was too much to obtain! How weak to en- 
deavor to outshine our companions in color 
and material beyond their grasp, and so raise 
uncomfortable restraint in a happy circle, or 
feast with delight upon your superior texture 
to theirs! Flowers on one shrub are all much 
alike, and so can never think of quarrelling 
with each other on that head. We, too, 
should seek to make the general likeness in 
our apparel suit with those around, and, 
when overpowered by too much vanity, to 
remember the severe remark of H. C. Ander- 
sen, in one of his lovely stories, that ‘‘ within 
the garden paling stood many stiff, grand 
flowers ; and the less scent they had, the finer 
they seemed to dress themselves.’’ 

Besides, one great test of refinement and 
grace in a lady is the wearing her dress even 
as a flower, as if it had been born with her; 
like them, to be able to wave about at will, 
swayed by every impulse of natural action 
and feeling, unconscious of her robe as of her 
limbs. Stiffness or anxiety about her clothing 
is instantly felt to be bad taste, and instinct- 
ively regarded by beholders as evidence of the 
wearer being unused to the company around, 
or the garb she has assumed. It is the daw 
with peacock’s plumes, and is sure to receive 
(silently, perhaps, from courtesy) the same 
meed of disapprobation. 

Ornaments in dress are rocks upon which 
many suffer shipwreck. The grand point to 
be observed is that dress is secondary to the 
frame it covers; and ornaments, again, se- 
condary to the dress they adorn. However 
attractive the color or texture of the dress 
may be, the female flower who wears it should 
consider how it will accord with her own na- 
ture. The difference is extraordinary; and 
they who heed fashion before nature lose 
much beauty, while they are strangely enough 


striving to gain it; and not one grain of which 
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thoy would willingly part with, did they 
know it. 

I remember, not very long ago, observing a 
bonnet of dark blue puffed gauze, worn by a 
young girl with fair face and bright-colored 
hair. The light, transparent material sur- 
rounding the head, with its sky-like color, 
strongly reminded me of those sweet pictures 
of a ‘*comet,’’ a ‘**star,’’ and other names of 
that class, which were for a time the rage in 
our print-shops, and were personified by a 
lovely female face, with a lamp, in the dark 
sky of night. This same bonnet, worn by a 
brunette, weuld not have been suggestive of 
any such idea, nor do I think even becoming. 
In the same way, a robe of a too thin clinging 
material for a tall, slight girl, or of firm rich 
texture for a plump little creature, would 
take from the crace of both, but might be ex- 
changed with immense advantage. Remem- 
ber, always, that the dress is to set off the 
lady, and the lady not to be a peg to hang the 
dress upon, like the wire frames, to tempt us 
to buy, at the door of a haberdasher’s shop. 

So with ornaments: one simple, well-chosen 
A rich 
will often reward the affection 


ornament displays—too many conceal. 
hair-bracelet 
of her who makes such choice by adding lus- 
tre to the round fair arm it clasps; but two or 
three, one above another, destroy all shape 
and grace. 

One brooch of a clear bright stone will lie 
upon the bosom like a star; one row of pearls 
around the neck looks as delicate and pure as 
the skin it encircles ; but brooch, clasp, and 
buckle, or chain upon chain, dazzle and dis- 
tract the eye that gazes, and hide the maiden 
beneath her jewelry, as though she was the 
show-glass of a shop window. 

I remember a stout, elderly lady, who was 
suffering with a chest complaint, dress herself 
out very smartly for a walk in the gay prome- 
1ade of a watering-place. The day was cold, 
and she left her shawl quite open. Her com- 
panion advised her to close it, lest her health 
should suffer. The answer was: ‘‘La, my 


dear! and whe would see my chains and 


brooch ?”’ 

Young fresh fair maidens may laugh at this 
exclamation from the elderly invalid; but are 
they never guilty of the same bad taste— 
though, perhaps, with enough of good to keep 
the remark to themselves ? 

And, as with ornaments of jewelry, so with 
the more graceful ones of artificial flowers, 
where it becomes more stringent still to keep 


nature and simplicity in view, to make the 
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addition of their exquisite forms an improve- 
ment to the living sister who wears them. 
The wearing of an ornament should generally 
be suggestive ; in flowers, especially, it should 
have the effect of being a decoration of im- 
pulse, prompted by the scenes through which 
we may have been supposed to pass, or the 
love which urged us to appropriate it. In 
pursuance of this principle, we see bonnets 
often trimmed with a bunch of corn—actual 
corn—passed through a knot of ribbon, and 
nothing added, save, perchance, one or two 
of the very weeds and wild-flowers of the field 
that might have been pulled up in the same 
handful. 
twined around the straw hat, as taken captive 


Or, a branch of ivy or hop-leaves, 


for their grace in your bright morning ramble ; 
or, a single rose, or pure white camellia, look- 
ing as if, ere stepping into your carriage, it 
had been irresistible to pluck it from the 
flower-stand in the moonlight, and carry it in 
your bosom, or in your hair, like a friend, 
into the gay ball-room scene. Again, a faded 
leaf is carefully copied in the mimic wreath ; 
nay, a bright raindrop was successfully por- 
trayed, and met with great approbation, a very 
short time ago, together with the glittering 
morning dew, represented by sprinkling pow- 
These 
efforts to grasp effects, evanescent to a degree, 


dered glass over the artificial blossom. 


even when compared with the life of a flower, 
strongly prove the desire at work in the art- 
ists, who consider it an achievement to per- 
They feel the beauty 
of the female soul is disclosed in linking its 


ceive and execute them. 


sympathies with creation, and do their best to 
make their work look, in its decoration, not a 
purchase, but a prize. 

So with trimming of dresses; ladies should 
be careful never to lose the substance for the 
shadow, nor let a number of frill-like flounces 
break the long sweep of the folds, or allow 
any parts of their garment to cut off the form, 
or impede the free action of the limbs beneath 
them. Instances of this may be given in all 
their exaggeration by contemplating ancient 
pictures: the immense Elizabethan frill§, the 
deeply pointed toed boots, and the padded 
slashed sleeves, and stiff hoops of a century 
We observe defects, faults, 
and absurdities far better in the distance than 


and more ago. 


in attempting to judge of those in our own 
time. For we may and do get familiarized 
with many follies by the deadening force of 
habit, which steals gradually away from the 
by both 
yet, as I perceive that 


vivil impression made upon us 


beauty and ugliness: 








ladies are now becoming content to forego 
lumps, and that a waist like a wineglass 
siem is no longer considered the acme of per- 
fection, while arms are reduced tu their na- 
tural and visible proportions, &c. &c. I begin 
to hope that a purer taste is diffusing itself 

nong my fair countrywomen which may 
lead to more natural development of their 
forms in health and beauty, and, in so doing, 
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must inevitably bring with it an increase of 
cheerfulness and grace, leading them in closer 
afliinity to the flowers, making them see 
beauty, principle, and design in the meanest 
thing that lives below, and guiding them 
gently to higher and holier thoughts and as- 
pirations than dare to be inclosed in this 


small chapter upon Dress. 





THE 


BUTTERF 


BY KATE 


Ove pleasant evening in May, when the 
early flowers were just unfolding, little Mary 
walked in the garden with her mother. She 
liad gathered a bunch of violets and prim- 
roses, and now stopped by a lilac-bush to 
count the clusters of buds, finding, as she 
hoped, that there was a great number. For 
she liked, when those fragrant flowers were in 
bloom, to place them in a vase on her mother’s 
workstand, and was very happy now to think 
that the disappointment of the previous year, 
when the lilac-trees bore scarce ly a blossom, 
would not the present season be repeated. 

As she stood on tiptoe looking among the 
branches, she observed, hanging from the 
end of one, something that resembled a worm, 
of an ugly brown color, fastened quite firmly 
to a stem, and apparently without life. As 
she was but a little girl of ten years old, just 
beginning to study the wonderful book that 
God has opened before our eyes in fields and 
gardens, she never till now noticed an object 
of this description. So she called to her mo- 
ther, who, being tired, had seated herself ona 
garden bench at a short distance, and said: 
‘*Do, dear mother, please come here, and tell 
me what this is.’’ 

Her mother came, and, after looking at it, 
told her daughter that it was called a chry- 
salis, that it would not always stay as it then 
was, but before long would be changed. 

‘* Ilow I should like to see what it will be!’’ 
srid Mary. So her mother told her that she 
might cut off the branch that held it, and 
hang it upin the house, where, perhaps, by 
and by, she would discover what it was. 

Mary took her mother’s pruning scissors, 
and severed the stem, carried it carefully in- 
doors, and hung it beside the looking-glass in 
Here she watched it 


her own little room. 


closely for several days, till the green leaves 
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BERRY. 


turned quite brown and withered. But the 
hard, shell-like thing attached to the stem did 
not alter in the least; and Mary began to be 
impatient. 

‘* Mother,’ said she, after one of her unsa- 
tisfactory inspections, ‘‘I do believe that is 
nothing but a dead caterpillar. I had better 
throw it away.”’ 

‘Wait a week or two longer,” her parent 
replied; ‘‘and, if it does not change then, 
you may do so.”’ 

A few days after this conversation, Mary 
sat alone in her room studying her geography 
lesson. It was very quiet there, and the only 
sound was that of her own voice, as she read 
over, in a low tone, the pages which her mo- 
ther had marked for her daily recitation. 
She was suddenly startled by loud rustling as 
of withered leaves, and, looking around, saw 
that the dead lilac branch was swinging to 


and fro against the wall. She ran to examine 
it, and perceived that, from an opening in the 
ugly brown shell, a large butterfly had just 
emerged, and was standing on a dead leaf. 
The insect’s wings were not fully unfolded ; 
but, while she was looking at it with wonder- 
ing interest, they opened tremulously, and it 
Here Mary had an 
opportunity to observe its beauties. The 


flew to the window-sill. 


wings were of a brilliant purple color, covered 
with shining golden spots. Delighted with its 
bright appearance, she wished that her mo- 
ther could see it; but, while considering 
whether it would hurt it to take hold of the 
wings, or whether she had better call her 
mother up stairs, the shining pinions waved 
slowly two or three times ; then the butterfly 
rose, and flew far, far away over the locust- 
trees out of her sight. 

Then Mary took the withered branch and 
empty shell in her hand, and ran down stairs 
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to her mother. The latter, looking pale and 
weary, sat in a large rocking-chair, out in a 
shaded by honeysuckles 
and woodbine. Her little daughter, with 
sparkling eyes and much animation, told all 
that had just taken place, and exhibited the 
deserted shell. Then her mother proceeded 
to tell how the caterpillars, after feeding 
awhile upon the leaves of favorite shrubs, 


pleasant portico, 


weave their own winding-sheets, and die; 
how they remain thus for many months, some 
kinds depending from the branches of trees, 
others under the snow all winter; how, 
meanwhile, a wonderful transformation goes 
on, and in the spring they burst forth bright 
and beautiful creatures, wo more obliged to 
crawl upon the ground, but gifted with wings, 
which bear them upwards to the clear vault 
of heaven. 

Mary eagerly listened—when her mother 
paused, exclaiming: ‘‘Oh, mother, how glad 
I am that I did not throw away the chrysalis ! 
for I can understand much better now how 
the caterpillar gets to be a butterfly than if I 
had read it ever so many times.’’ 

‘The great power and goodness of God,”’ 
her mother remarked, *‘are shown as much 
in making such small but perfect creatures as 
in the largest of birds or animals. But, my 
dear girl, does the butterfly remind you of 
anything else ?’’ 

Mary looked very thoughtful, and, after a 
few minutes, replied: ‘‘Oh yes, mother! I 
remember now what our clergyman said, a 
few Sundays ago, that the Egyptians used to 
carve the butterfly on the tombs of their 
friends, because they believed that it showed 
them that they should come to life again; 
and he told us that, if the heathen learned 
anything of a future state, from such objects, 
without the Bible, men now are more wicked 
than the heathen, if they do not believe in 
God, when they have the Bible, and all His 
beautiful works besides, to teach them.”’ 

‘“*‘T am pleased that you recollect so well 
our pastor’s remarks,’’ said her mother. 

‘* But,’’ said Mary, ‘‘I don’t think that I 
should have remembered or understood them 
at all if I had not seen the butterfly leave the 
shell. That was its grave, wasn’t it, mother? 
And it flew away from it; and so we and all 
that die will rise out of our graves. This is 
what it means, isn’t it??? And Mary thought 
of her father’s grave, to which her mother 
had so often led her since she was old enough 
to walk. 

“Tt is true, 


” 


said her good and gentle pa- 
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rent, ‘‘ that such is the lesson of the butterfly. 

jut, if it were not for the Bible, we should be 
unable to learn enough from nature alone to 
save our souls, or do us any good. The poor 
caterpillar stays many months in its close 
shell. God’s Holy Book tells us that, when 
those who love him die, they fall asleep in 
Jesus, and rest happily till the Day of Judg- 
ment shall come. When the butterfly gets 
new life, and bursts its shell, it flies away, 
indeed; but its existence is short. In the 
Resurrection morning, when they that sleep 
in Jesus rise from their graves, it is an end- 
less life, the life on which they enter. They 
will be forever with the Lord, and can die no 
more.”’ 

‘* How thankful we ought to be for the Bi- 
ble !’’ said Mary. 

‘* Yes, my dear child; and we must bear in 
mind that it plainly teaches us that the good 
and holy alone will go to Jesus after they 
leave their bodies.’’ 

‘“*Dear mother,’’ said Mary, putting her 
arms round her parent’s neck, ‘I will try 
to be a better girl than I have been, and will 
never forget what you say. Especially when 
I see the bright butterflies, they will help me 
to remember.”’ 

‘All his works may remind you of the 
claims which your heavenly Father has upon 
you; but remember, ** her mother 
added, very earnestly, ‘‘to pray always that 
you may be like Jesus, and to depend upon 
the aid of his Holy Spirit, so that you may go 
to him at death; and, when he calls upon 
your decayed body to rise, it shall be a beau- 
tiful, glorified body, fitted for such a holy 


also, 


place as heaven.’ 

Mary’s mother was now very tired after 
this long conversation, and, taking her lit- 
tle girl’s hand, she went into the house, 
and laid herself down upon her bed. Mary 
knew that her mother was not well; but she 
did not know how very weak and ill this be- 
loved parent had really become. Soon after 
the incidents which we have mentioned, she 
grew feebler, and, when summer closed, was 
unable to leave the house. Mary brought 
daily a vase of fresh flowers to her room, and 
tried, with all her cheerful, affectionate ways, 
to make the hours of confinement pleasant 
to one whom she loved above every other 
earthly friend. She was sure her dear mother 
would soon be well and able to resume with 
her those walks in the garden and fields such 
as they used to enjoy together. Her kind 
aunt, who lived close by, and came to see 
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them every day, could not bear to tell the 
loving child that her mother would never in 
this world be better. 

When cold, dreary November came, poor 
Mary, having seen her only parent close her 
eyes in death, followed her body to a grave 
beside her father’s. The scene was all so un- 
looked for, so terrible, that the child was 
stunned, seeming like one ina dream. But, 
when the orphan was taken to her aunt’s, 
and knew that her own pleasant home was 
desolate, and that 
more—when she began to realize that never 


she could live there no 
again could she hear her mother’s voice, she 
gave way to sorrow, and refused to be com- 
forted. 

Throughout the long winter, she learned 
her lessons with her cousins, and at times 
joined in their plays; but, though all were 
kind and gentle, and pitied the orphan, yet, 
when she thought that no one could ever love 
her with the same love that her mother had 
borne towards her, and when she remembered 
that dear friend laid away under the snow- 
covered ground, she was very sad at heart, 
and could think of nothing to impart conso- 
lation. 

At length, spring came; the snow disap- 
peared, the birds returned, and a few early 
flowers peeped forth from the ground. Then 
Mary’s kind aunt told her that she could visit 
her mother’s grave; and Mary asked if she 
might go by herself. The wish was granted. 
She gathered some snowdrops from the gar- 
den of her old home, and put with them a 
few geranium leaves from her aunt’s green- 
house; for she said to herself, ‘‘My mother 
and the first I pick 


shall be carried to her, just as I used to do 


dearly loved the flowers ; 


when she was here.’’ 
It was a bright April morning when she 
found the 


grass starting fresh and creen on her mother’s 


went into the cemetery; and she 


resting-place. But the balmy day, the spring- 
ing grass, and the song of the robins only 
made her feel for she thonght, 
‘**My mother cannot enjoy them.’”’ And, 


unhappy, 


when she remembered the dear face that had 
always beamed so fondly on her, and that was 
covered from her sight by the damp earth, 
she was indeed very miserable. So she stood 
there beside the grave—that poor little or- 


phan—alone and in despair. 

A long time had she stood thus when there 
came fluttering through the air, and alichting 
on the spotless marble, a brilliant butterfly. 
— 


She saw it, and all at once came to her mind 
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the recollection of her mother’s many pious 
instructions, and especially appeared the im- 
age of the chrysalis; and with what a thrill 
did she think of the significance which her 
mother had taught her to attach to it, and of 
that long canversation in the pleasant porch, 
almost the last which the had 
strength to hold with her daughter! Mary 


departed 


raised her eyes, shining through tears, to the 
soft blue sky, and said: ‘* How wicked I have 
been to wish my mother here again when her 
good spirit has gone to Jesus!’’ She began 
to dry her sorrowful tears, and tried to think 
of her mother as happy and free from pain. 
Placing her flowers on the head of the grave, 
Mary knelt down, and prayed God to make 
her holy and good like her mother, to help 
her to be patient and cheerful, and, when the 
time should come that her body must die, 
that He would take her to be with the re- 
deemed. 

Mary went home with a cheerful face and a 
hopeful heart, for nature’s influences, sancti- 
fied by Heaven-born truth, had penetrated 
her being; and her first visit to a spot where 
all might otherwise have filled her with bitter 
grief was followed by many pleasant com- 
munings there with those she loved who had 
She planted flowers on her 
mother’s grave, and often laid there fresh 
and, though she shed frequent 


gone before. 
blossoms ; 
tears, they sprang from tender memories and 
precious hopes, making her better just as the 
rain causes the parched earth to bring forth 
its fruits. 

Mary’s prayers were doubtless answered. 
Her heavenly Father never forsook her, for 
she followed her Saviour, through life, in the 
ways of truth and holiness. And when, after 
meekly bearing her cross of suffering a few 
years, God called her to a better world, her 
sorrowing friends, as they laid her body by 
her mother’s, comforted each other, and said: 
‘Our dear Mary sleeps in Jesus; and surely 
will the Lord bring her with him at the Re- 


surrection.’’ 





Cuitpren should be inured as early as pos- 
sible to acts of charity and mercy. Constan- 
tine, as soon as his son could write, employed 
his hand in signing pardons, and delighted in 
conveying through Ais mouth all the favors he 
granted—a noble introduction to sovereignty, 
which is instituted for the happiness of man- 
kind. 
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“Half the sting of poverty Is gone when one keeps 
home for one’s own comfort, and not for the comments of 
’ 


their neighbors.’ 


Besides, we are young, have but few wants, and can 
easily reduce our wants to our havings.—Jonn HaLtrax, 


‘*T’ve got some bad news for you,’’ said 
Mr. Cooper, recognizing his wife in the midst 
of a group of ladies on Stewart’s steps, and 
following her to the linen counter. 

Mrs. Cooper looked up, with a sudden start, 
from the bird’s-eye she was comparing with 
the scrap she had brought to match. 

For she was al- 
ready the recipient of the fluctuations affecting 
the She could tell you the last 
quotations in flour and grain, knew something 
of pork before it found its way to Fulton Mar- 
ket, and that, when wool advanced, it was 
? which 


**Not business, surely.” 


new firm. 


neither ‘‘ Berlin,’’ nor yet ‘‘Saxony,’ 
the papers alluded to. 

‘No, not exactly. I have just heard that 
your Tarrytown house is sold. I met New- 
bold on my way up.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper gulped down a sound, half sob, 
half sigh. 
house voluntarily; and yet, so long as it did 
not pass into other hands, it was pleasant to 
It stood, with its 


She had given up all hopes of the 


dwell there in imagination. 
little pleasure-grounds, in full view of the 
lodgings where the first summer of their mar- 
ried life had been passed, and was associated 
with so many golden memories that it was 
hard to think of others, to whom it was only 
a convenient habitation, coming into entire 
possession. 

** Do you know who has it?’’ she said, with 
a little quiver of the lip, which her husband 
very well understood. Mr. Cooper considered 
his wife *‘ fanciful;’’ but, though he could not 
always enter into these fancies, he did not 


To him, 


one comfortable, well-built house was much 


ridicule or cry out against them. 


the same as another; but he knew she would 
feel the sale of this particular domicil, not- 
withstanding she had advised him against 
purchasing in the present state of their af- 
fairs; so he had thought best to come out 
with it at once. 

‘“‘The Presbyterians have bought it for a 
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and, as he was on 
have that 


parsonage, Newbold says ; 
I advised him to 
fence down at once. 

‘*This piece, I think you said.’’ The hur- 
ried, yet polite shopman had other customers 
to attend to, and thought thus to recall the 
Mrs. Cooper 


the committee, 
”? 


lady to the business in hand. 
concluded that none she had yet seen was fine 
enough. The linen was for her boy’s aprons ; 
and she held to the faith that the materials 
put into an infant’s wardrobe should be of the 
very best. She forgot that Johnny was no 
longer in arms, and might reasonably be ex- 
pected to give his clothes some wear and tea 
the year to come. 

‘‘Anything else to-day—towels, table li- 
nen?’’ said the shopman, again, as, the pur- 
chase being completed, the ubiquitous ‘‘Cash”’ 
was summoned with a sharp tap of the cedar 
pencil upon the counter. 

If there was one thing above another that 
tempted Mrs. Cooper at Stewart’s, it was the 
housekeeping department. She cared very 
little for dress, and could look at the gorgeous 
brocades, suspended in the rotunda, as quietly 
as she did at the painted window-shades of 
It cost no effort to 
pass by the lace and embroideries of the in- 


her opposite neighbor. 


tervening room, or to turn her back upon the 
enticing cloaks and mantles beyond; but those 
fleecy blankets, those serviceable table-covers, 


the rolls of towelling, and, above all, the 
snowy damask piled endwise, as children do 


It 
had arisen, in part, from womanly instinct, 
but, in a great measure, at the straits she had 
been put to in her housekeeping. ‘ Bed 
linen’’ was professedly included in the cata- 
logue of the house they rented; and it was 
not considered ‘‘ worth while’’ to purchase a 
store of costly articles to be packed away and 
moth-eaten if they should return to boarding. 

‘*T might get some tea napkins, you know, 


their cob-houses, were a sore temptation. 


Murray, just by way of commencement.”’ 

‘* Just as you like. I’ve heard of the man 
who saved horse-shoes in hopes that he ’d pick 
up a horse some day.”’ 

‘*But we really are going to housekeeping 


’ 


on our own account, you know, dear.’ 
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**T don’t believe you ’ll like the country if ; it ’s all flat, and 


” 


you try it. 
“Well, 


much difference, any way. 


a dollar and a half won’t make 
Yes, this snow- 
drop pattern—a dozen.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper felt as if she was several steps 
nearer her purpose, as she slipped her hand 
while he tucked 
A walk up 


under her husband’s arm, 
the little parcel under the other. 
town with him was a rare and real pleasure ; 
and this afternoon there was a faint breath of 
the coming spring in the air, a softness sug- 
gestive of straw bonnets and China silks to 
city people, and of budding foliage to country 
dwellers. 

** You know it ’s high time we decided, Mur- 
ray. It’s the third of April, and nothing 
done towards finding a house, let alone the 
furnishing.’’ 

‘“What’s going to decide us ?”’ asked Mr. 
Cooper, catching sight, at the moment, of a 
toy-shop, and remembering an indefinite pro- 
mise to Johnny of a horse and cart. 

Oh, what a lovely little 
chairs. I 


‘** Something must. 
work-table ! 
should like to have oak in the dining-room.’’ 


and those oak 


see 
‘*Too common. Oak and green are unsuit- 
able now in a dining-room as much so as Tur- 
key red in a railroad depot.”’ 

‘* Suppose we go in, and just look around a 
little,’’ 

‘*Oh, get your house first!’? And Mr. Coo- 
per drew his wife past the tempting uphol- 
stery set out upon the door-step of a fashion- 
able establishment. 

‘* But won’t you begin to look for a house, 
Murray? I see plenty advertised.”’ 
“So dol. But all beyond our mark, how- 
ever. I’ve no idea what we do want; have 
you?’’ 

** A house and garden, I thought.”’ 

** And a stable.”’ 

** What for ?’’ 


**A horse, to be sure. How’s a man going 


to get to the depot mornings ?’’ 
**Oh, if we live on the river, you can easily 
’ 


walk to the boat, as you did at Tarrytown.’ 

‘* But suppose we don’t live on the river.”’ 

**Oh, we must !’’ 

** Must ! hum !’’ 

‘““Why, so I can get to town by a boat. 
The cars are so terribly dusty, you know, 
Murray; and I wouldn’t give a fig for the 
country without water.” 

‘* There ’s the Sound.”’ 


“Oh, I don’t know anything about that; 
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chills and fever, and I hate 
the Sound.”’ 

‘“‘In other words, you’ve set your heart 
By the way, you are walk- 
97? 


upon the river. 
ing too far. Sha’n’t I hail an omnibus 
‘‘Oh, no! I rode down; and, besides, I can 
talk better. I’m not tired, really, Murray.”’ 
‘‘But you ‘must’ live on the Hudson River ; 
that’s one point settled. The direction we 
are to live in—how would you like Jersey ?’’ 
‘More chills. No, I don’t like Jersey.’’ 
“T tell you what you do like, Martha— 
your own way.’’ 
“IT dare 
Mrs. Cooper, a little pettishly. 
her husband was very indifferent when the 
matter was so important to them, and, accus- 
tomed as she was to his teazing, never sus- 
pected that he had made it the day’s business 
to collect advertisements of houses to let, and 
had his coat-pockets stuffed with papers con- 
taining them. 
She found the table spread, however, when 
she came down from the nursery that even- 


most of us do,’’ returned 
She thoucht 


say; 


ing, and Mr. Cooper already armed with the 
scissors from her work-box to commence his 
clipping. 

‘* They ’real! so ‘desirable,’ you see, Matty ; 
there’s the difficulty. You know we can’t 


rent themall. Here’s five with ‘unsurpassed 


’s another in the neighbor- 
That ’s a strong point, 
Here ’s 
another : and 
greenhouse—quite as indispensable in the 
present state of our finances. Rent, eight 


advantages ;’ here 
hood of good schools. 
Johnny being eighteen months old. 
stables, 


ice-house, grapery, 


hundred.’’ 

‘*We might as well pass over that,’’ said 
Mrs. Cooper, joining the search. ‘‘ Here’s a 
cottage, five minutes’ walk from the depot; 
that ’s more to the purpose.”’ 

** Whereabouts ?”’ 
‘“On the New Haven Railroad. Oh, that 
house to let with 


shrub- 


won’t do! How’s this? 
three 


bery, shade-trees ; and only three hundred a 


acres, garden, out-buildings, 
year.”’ 

‘‘That looks like it—on the beloved Hud- 
son.”’ 

‘Yes, but rather high up—at Cold Spring.”’ 

‘Rather. I should be half the day on the 
road. Let me see; I know somebody at Cold 
Spring.”’ 

‘“Why, of course you do—the Jacksons. 
Only think what nice neighbors! And neigh- 


bors are so much in the country. Is it really 
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too far up? Mr. Jackson does business in 
town.”’ 

‘‘Yes; so he does; but they stay down in 
the winter.’’ 

**So could we for that matter.”’ 

*“*T thought you hated boarding.”’ 

“So I do; but for three months only, 
that would be different ; and then we should 
have a house where we could leave every- 
thing but what we really needed. That would 
make a great difference ; don’t you see ?”’ 

‘*There’s ten houses to rent on the Sound 
to one on the North River,’’ observed her 
husband, instead of being convinced. 

‘That shows nobody wants to live there.’’ 

Or that so many people prefer it that it is 
worth while to build houses for them.”’ 

‘*But you ’ll look at the Cold Spring house, 
won’t you? Shade-trees and shrubbery,’’ she 
repeated, enticingly. 

‘* How could I tell whether you liked it or 
not? Better go with me if I do.” 

The prospect of such a jaunt was delight- 
ful; but, alas, it was not asolitary trip! The 
close of the first week’s house-hunting found 
Mrs. Cooper quite disheartened. The Cold 
Spring place was discovered to be two miles 
from the landing, over a bare, dusty road, 
where the sun would be blistering at the hour 
of Mr. Cooper’s arrival from town; besides, 
it was an old house, and so completely given 
up to shade-trees and shrubbery that one 
shivered with damp in the low, old-fashioned 
The next on the list, set forth in the 


”? 


parlor. 
advertisement as ‘‘ perfectly new, 
was as base and modern as cheap lumber and 


certainly 


white and green paint could make it; quarter 
of an acre of sand, fenced in, was dignified 
into a garden; and, to crown all, it was one 
of a row of similar habitations on a newly 
laid out avenue in Yonkers. The idea of ‘‘a 
row’’ set flight to all rural fancies at once; 
and number three came under consideration. 
Perched on a high bleak hill, overlooking the 
river, it would have been a very comfortable 
summer house; but, as Mrs. Cooper waded 
round from the front door to the rear, through 
drifts of muddy snow gradually disappearing 
under a hot April sun, she was obliged to ac- 
knowledge that, though the view was all the 
heart could desire (‘‘in the midst of pic- 
the advertisement said), 


” 


turesque scenery, 
it must be subject to Siberian colds in winter ; 
and the soil did seem rather too heavy for a 
garden to do well. 

Number five was a charming, old-fashioned 


stone house, rambling, but not devoid of com- 


833 


fort and even elegance. The garden was ver- 
dant with high box borders; and groups of 
fir and spruce brightened the lawn. There 
were rows upon rows of good old-fashioned 
currant and gooseberry-bushes, plenty of 
fruit trees, some recently grafted, good out- 
buildings, and a low rent, certainly the most 
hopeful place yet. Mrs. Cooper urged her 
husband to secure it forthwith, and in imagi- 
nation was already elbow deep in currant-jelly 
and damson-jam; while Mr. Cooper began to 
consider garden seeds and a dovecote for 
Johnny. Other people had, however, per- 
coived the same advantages, for the stone 
house had been rented, just half an hour be- 
fore his application, at 49 Cedar Street. 

‘* Rather expensive business this,’’ said Mr. 
Cooper, as he footed up a memorandum on 
the back of a Hudson **time-table ;”’ 
“nearly eleven dollars, including lunches. 


River 


We shall have to make up our minds pretty 
soon, or there will be nothing left to furnish 
the house with when we get it.”’ 

**T’m tired of looking for one.’’ And Mrs. 
Cooper laid down the paper she now searched 
habitually for ‘‘ country houses to let or to 
lease.’’ ‘* There isn’t one new advertisement 
to-day. 

‘I’m afraid you’ll have to give up the 
North River.’’ 

‘* For that matter, I don’t care where it is, 
I’m sick of this un- 


I know every one of these places.’’ 


so it’s a decent house. 
certainty.”’ 

‘‘Really? quite a concession. But I’ll be 
amiable, for I see you are tired and worried. 
I'll tell you what I think we have made out 
of our eleven dollars, some idea of what we 
really do want.”’ 

** How so?’ 

“Why, we don’t want a high rent, or so 
much ground that it will take all we can raise 
to keep it up; 
that the roof leaks, or so new that there is 


we don’t want a house so old 


not a leaf or blade of grass to bless ourselves 
with. We do want a healthy situation, cheer- 
ful and warm living rooms, a short distance 
from the depot, as we have concluded to go 
on the ‘no horse’ principle, a tolerable plot 
of ground for a garden, and at least two trees 
that have been long enough out of the nur- 
sery—Prince’s, you know—to grow alone.”’ 
**Murray’’—Mrs. Cooper’s face expressed 
sudden give the 
whole thing, and take country board for the 


determination—-‘ let ’s up 
summer.’’ 

** Anything for a quiet life; it’s all one to 
? Now listen 


me. Sha’n’t we try once more 
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to this dear little pet of an advertisement I’ve 
You didn’t find it in 
the paper, you see, because I cut it out.’’ 
‘To rent, from the first of May, a sniall 
country house, nearly new, garden attached, 


been saving up all day. 


well shaded, healthy location.”’ 


** Where is it ?”’ 

**On your beloved Hudson at Irvington.”’ 

**Oh, do find out about it, Murray !’’ 

** Then for board on 
Monday.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper smiled at her own infirmity of 
purpose. ‘ But, dear Murray, this waiting is 
so tiresome when I have so much to see to; 


we won’t advertise 


not even a pillow-case or sheet made.”’ 
They had drawn the prize at last; and late 
that they had 
given up the house they were in, and the first 
Only a fort- 


enough it was, considering 
of May was so close at hand. 
night for furnishing; and, in the midst of all, 
the cook had given warning, as ‘‘the country 
did her’’—cook having a lover 
the shape of a tall policeman, who looked 


not suit in 
quite as fascinating at Ann, in his star and 
uniform, as the Emperor of Russia would 
have done in his. 

** Advertise for a cook, instead of country 
board,’’ suggested Mr. Henderson, who was 
now frequently admitted to family councils. 
‘*They might as well come to you as to have 
you walking after them. You will have to 
take steps enough in furnishing.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper had looked forward to that part 
of the delightful. 
woman likes to spend money; and, as the 


business as very Every 
thousand reserved for furnishing was safely 
lodged in bank, she thought nothing would be 
easier than to select pretty furniture, and 
A 


rough plan of the house was drawn for Mr. 
It was a low, irregular 


have Murray give checks for the amount. 


fenderson’s benefit. 
building, somewhat fanciful, but with more 
conveniences than might be expected from a 
cottage ornée. 

‘‘Here’s the front; and this hall 
comes between the parlor and the wing built 
back of that a store- 
Here are the 


see ; 
on for a dining-room ; 
room and an excellent kitchen. 
stairs; see,’’? said Mr. Cooper again, making 
a quantity of pencil-strokes, which required a 
vivid imagination to fill up. ‘‘ Only one par- 
lor; but 
side, susceptible of improvement into a smok- 


then there’s an off-shoot, on this 


ing-room /say—library, Marthasays. There’s 
a piazza the whole width, and some climbers 
already planted.”’ 

* Oh yes, about the garden !’’ said Mr. Hen- 
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derson, who was country born, and knew a 
spade from a pitchfork. Mr. Cooper certainly 
did not know much more; but he had in- 
vested already—they had rented the house 
two days before—in poultry and gardening 
handbooks, subscribing for the Horticulturist 
and Country Ge ntleman by way of finishing this 
He had 


grand ‘‘raising- your-own- butter-and - eggs’ 


part of his education at leisure. 


theories, never considering that fowls eat as 
well as laid eggs; and was eloquent on the 
economy of fresh vegetables; that planting, 
weeding, and hoeing came before gathering in 
his harvest of peas and pumpkins was a tri- 
fling consideration. 

‘*You have never lived in the country,’’ 
said Mr. Henderson, as Mrs. Cooper listened 
with great satisfaction to these remarks from 
her once prodigal husband, now suddenly 
converted into this most careful of house- 
holders. 

‘* Never; but I long for it. I am sure | 
shall be happy. No visits to take up 
time, no gossip, no hot bricks and mortar to 
I expect Johnny 


my 


make the air like a furnace. 
to play on the grass all day.”’ 
‘**Put Murray’s travelling-blanket 
him, then, if you don’t want him lamed for 
life with rheumatic fever,’’ returned Mr. Hen- 
‘The country is delight- 


under 


derson, laughing. 
ful, Mrs. Cooper, particularly when the cistern 
gives out in June, and the well in July; when 
drought burns up your garden one year, and 
the wet weather spoils it the next. You'll 
sigh for Croton and Fulton before the year is 
Ask my mother; she can tell you all 
about it. meat—that ’s 
another blessing; a solitary butcher’s cart 


out. 
Then there’s fresh 


twice a week, which all your neighbors for 
three miles have had the choice of.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper began to feel uncomfortable in 
spite of herself. 

** And chills—to be polite—‘ fever an’ agur,’ 
as they say, where I was raised. Wait till 
you get a good hard ‘shake.’ ”’ 

‘“Oh, there are chills on the 
’? said Mrs. Cooper, eagerly. 
Lay in the quinine, 


no North 
River ! 

‘“Don’t you believe it. 
Murray, when you get your stores, and don’t 
forget Brandreth’s pills, with the pepper. 
There’s ague anywhere within twenty miles 
of New York. Not a bit more on the Sound 
than the Hudson.’ 

‘*Poh! don’t talk nonsense, Henderson!’? 


’ 


Mr. Cooper was annoyed as he saw his wife’s 
spirits sink under this prospect. ‘‘ The house 


is taken, and we must make the best of it. 
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more ex- 


Don’t borrow trouble, Matty; it’s 
See, this is 


pensive than borrowing money. 
your room over the hall; only I sha’n’t ask 
you out if you don’t behave yourself better. 
Our chamber is quite large; and then there 
That 
puts me in mind—here ’s Berian’s housekeep- 
ing list you asked me to bring up, Martha. 
Great note, that; isn’t it, Steve? All you 
have to do is to order a thirty, fifty, or seventy 
your kitchen all fur- 


are servants’ rooms very comfortable. 


dollar set, and there ’s 
nished.’’ 

“That ’s High Dutch to me, though I list- 
ened very attentively. Shovel and tongs 
are about all I recognize,’’ said Mr. Hender- 
son, as his host read one of these labor-saving 
lists 
things to cook a beef-steak and boil 
potatoes. What’s a patent coffee-roaster, I 
wonder. My mother used to have hers done 
in a great iron baking-pan on top of the 


all those 
a dish of 


aloud. ‘*Most people have 


stove.”’ 

‘*Oh, we must have good coffee. And I’m 
determined to have the best of everything in 
my kitchen, as Murray says it will save so 
much time having this list. There’s the 
kitchen completely furnished at once.’’ 

**T did not hear anything about chairs or 
tables in it,’’ said Mr. Henderson. 

‘*T suppose the modern race of domestics 
neither eat nor rest.’’ 

**Ours do a great deal in both lines. 
enough, tables and chairs, Matty; put that 
down.”’ 

‘And dishes, I suppose, since they do eat, 
and knives and forks,’’ added Mr. Henderson, 


Sure 


who was particularly practical, and knew 
very well that Mr. Cooper was not. 

The purchases were not as easy as Mrs. 
Cooper imagined; prices ranged up and up; 
trifles added to bills so immensely, Berian’s 
alone being nearly a tenth of their whole fund 
Stewart’s for house 
what blankets and 
included 


before it was completed. 


linen—though, by rule 


in ‘‘ house 
discover—was even 


Marseilles quilts are 
linen,’ 


more; what with chamber window-curtains, 


, 


we never could 


table-covers, and drugget, Mr. Cooper began 


” 


to think ‘‘ ready money’’ was by no means 
as lasting as he had imagined. 
Mrs. Cooper chose plain white ware as the 
cheapest, being more readily matched; but 
she selected the most graceful, and of course 
and, when the 


China, too— 


the most expensive patterns; 
clerk, who had made the bill as large as possi- 
ble out of duty to his employer, suggested 
tea, etc., there were a 


plated-ware for collee, 
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few more costly items entirely forgotten in 
their estimate, but not the less necessary. 

** Dear me, what will Murray say !’’ thought 
Mrs. Cooper, as she reached the door for the 
second time. The clerk had laid hand 
upon the lock with a bow. ‘‘I presume you 
have selected your glass already, as you did 


his 


not mention it.’’ 
**Glass ?’’ 
**Goblets, carafes, wines, and so on,’’ sug- 
gested the ready salesman. 
**Goblets, to be sure; wines we have. Let 
me see some.’’ 
‘And lemonade 


fruit bow] for dessert. 


glasses, finger-bowls, a 
The order is for the 
country, I think you said. For strawberries, 
we sell this style, a high stem, you see, five 
dollars. Many people prefer glass pitchers 
for cream; there is less danger of turning, I 
believe. Which set? 
Oh, and egg-cups—new laid eggs in the coun- 
try, ma’am, delightful.’’ 

‘*Shall I ever get away ?’’ Mrs. Cooper said 
** Another hundred 
I dared ask 


Mrs. Cooper’s 


Those are four dollars. 


to herself, in despair. 
here at the very least. I wish 
the amount already.’”’ For 
lack of moral courage made her hesitate at 
this simple proceeding, which her husband 
would undoubtedly have done as a matter of 
course. 

Once more they returned to the lower floor. 

‘¢ Anything in the way of lamps or candela- 
bras? Some beautiful bronzes just open.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper longed to put her hands over 
her ears, and fly from any more suggestions. 
They had been so accustomed to gas that 
lamps had not been for a moment considered. 

She managed to say, ‘‘ Not to-day’? in a 
tolerably indifferent tone, and walked rapidly 
up Broadway, reminded by every furniture- 
store she passed that they had not yet com- 
menced their most expensive purchases. 

It was the day she had advertised to receive 
her levee of cooks ; and this she entirely for- 
got until she found herself face to face with 
two damsels seated in remarkably upright 
positions on the extreme edge of the hall 
chairs. They were regarding each other with 
no very amiable glances, and presented as 
complete a contrast as could be found. 

Mrs. Cooper looked from one to the other 
How should the do- 


in dismay. she begin 


mestic catechism with such an interested 
spectator as either would prove? 


The parlor door stood ajar, and a happy 
thought suggested itself. 


‘Which of you came first ?’ 
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‘*Me, ma’am.’’ And the face of the 
younger brightened with a pleasant smile 
that made Mrs. Cooper incline very much 





towards her. ‘‘Good-natured, I am sure, and 
neat,’? she thought, as she glanced at the 
girl’s dress. ‘* And what is your name?”’ 

‘*Tiny, if you please, ma’am.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper could not check a smile, with 
all her dignity as ‘‘the mistress,’’? when she 
looked at the strong figure and stout rosy face. 

‘*Christiana it is, ma’am; but it’s long, 
sure, and most calls. me Tiny,’’ added the 
girl, in explanation. 

‘* Well, Tiny, come into the parlor, and let 


Can you wash ?”’ 


me hear what you can do. 
‘It’s I that can, ma’am.’’ 
** And iron ?”’ 
“The 
finery.”’ 
‘*Oh, my nurse always does the muslins !’’ 


master’s shirts, and all but the 


And Mrs. Cooper grew every moment more 


prepossessed in favor of the clear gray eyes 

raised to hers so honestly. 
**Do you like the country? We are going 

to the country.”’ 

‘*Is it for the summer, ma’am ?’’ 

** No; for the whole year.”’ 

The question sounded like adamper. Ann, 

the present incumbent, had gratuitously in- 

formed 


able to get a girl ‘‘that thought anything of 


her mistress that she never would be 
themselves’’ to wash where the water did not 
come into the house, or to stay in the country 
under any capacity after the leaves fell. 

‘* Well, I likes the country, ma’am,”’ said 
the girl, after a moment’s consideration. 

Mrs. Cooper was enraptured. Notwith- 
standing her late experience, she was ready 
to engage the applicant at once without an 
inquiry for character—washing and liking the 
country having been her ‘lions in the way.”’ 

‘*You understand your business thoroughly, 
I hope.”’ 

** Ma’am ?”’ 

“You can do all you undertake, I mean; 
because I know nothing whatever of the kit- 
chen; and it would all come upon you.”’ 
Mrs. this 


confession to one who was nevertheless to be 


Short-sighted Cooper to make 
under her orders! 

** Yes, ma’am,’’ said Tiny, apparently a lit- 
tle mystified. 

‘*Do you understand breakfast-cakes, rolls, 
and all those things ?’’ 
Ann’s real or pretended ignorance in this 


branch of art had caused Mr. Cooper to stipu- 


late that he 


successor should be fully quali- 
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fied to make the best use of the anticipated 
fresh milk and eggs. 

** No, ma’am.’’ 

The girl was honest, at any rate. 

‘Then, I suppose, you have lived where 
meats were put first. You can boil and roast, 
of course. Have you been accustomed to 
desserts ?”’ 

‘*Is it the pies an’ puddin’s, ma’am? 
it ’s not a cook I am at all.”’ 

** Not a cook ?”’ 

** No, ma’am. 


Sure 


It was not me that saw the 
advertisement, but my first cousin; an’ she 
just sent me. It was laundress I was in my 
last place.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper was really disappointed. Every 
time the girl spoke, her face gained upon her, 
so civil, so tidy, withal; and now that she 


? without any hesi- 


offered her ‘‘ recommends’ 
tancy, but as a matter of course that the lady 
would wish to see them, they all spoke of her 
honesty and good temper. 

*“T could There 
French cook in my last place; and I helped 


” 


learn, ma’am. was a 
him in the hurries. 

‘* But I don’t know enough myself to teach 
And Mrs. Cooper made an inward vow 
She never 


you.” 
to learn before the year was out. 
had regretted her ignorance so much before. 


‘‘Might I call in the mornin’, ma’am? I’m 
sure I should like to go wid yous.’’ 
Mrs. Cooper hesitated for a moment. She 


caught sight of the tall, sharp-featured appli- 
cant awaiting her turn, and looking tolerably 
impatient. The time was so short, too, and 
there was so much to be done. 

‘*Yes, you may call; but I’m afraid I could 
not engage you. I’m sorry, too.’’ And she 
looked So did the girl. And, 
Mrs. Cooper was well aware that the standing 
phrase, ‘‘I think by your looks I should like 


so. thouch 


to live wid yez, ma’am,’’ was stereotyped, 
among her class, to be brought forward on 
these occasions, she was sure she told her 
husband, when relating the afternoon’s expe- 
rience, that Tiny really meant it. 

‘*Gullable as ever; swallow things quite as 
easily. But how did your marine turn out?’’ 

‘‘ Just the name for her; but I really felt I 
ought to engage her. She was a professed 
cook, though. She said she would come for 
eight dollars when I told her that was my 
price. She understood breakfast-cakes espe- 
cially, and desserts, everything, in fact; and 
that’s what I told Tiny that I especially 
wanted some one capable in these things, as I 


did not understand them.’’ 
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‘And the parlor-door was probably left 
open; and the giantess heard you say so.’’ 

“Why, so it was! Why, I never thought 
of that! And I’ve been half vexed ever since 
to think I should let her looks decide against 
her. But she had such a cross face; and she 
was so tall and determined I really was afraid 
of her.” 

** Why don’t you take the one you liked so 
much, and teach her ?’’ 

**T don’t know myself.’’ 

“You can’t learn younger; and you can’t 
expect to have a professed cook all your life 
at your elbow. Isn’t there any quantity of 
books about cooking, Miss Leslie’s, and Mrs. 
Hale’s, and lots of others? Why, what did 
I know about gardening a week ago?’’ 

What did he know now? 

Mrs. Cooper glanced at his complacent face 
and his pile of instructive volumes, and 
thought theory all very well in its way; but 
practice and judgment were much more to be 
relied on. 

However, she made a desperate resolve; 
and, as places were plenty, and no more satis- 
factory person made her appearance, Tiny 
was engaged, and Mr. Oooper commissioned 
with adding cookery-books to their country 
library. So his wife’s mind was once more 
eomparatively free to finish her purchases. 

Chamber furniture came next under consi- 
deration, according to the practical advice of 
** Aunt Agnes’ to ‘‘ have chambers well fur- 
nished, whether there was anything in the 
parlors or not ;’’ and very little was left for 
drawing-room elegancies by the time they 
came to consider them. Bedsteads could not 
be used without mattresses and pillows—an- 
other bill unprovided for in the original calcu- 
lation; and then there was the large hall they 
had congratulated themselves upon as a de- 
lightfully cool sitting-room insummer. The 
oil-cloth to cover so many square feet cost 1s 
much as a parlor carpet; and it would look 
miserably bare, they both acknowledged, 
without chairs and a table. 

**T hadn’t the least idea it took so many 
things to go to housekeeping with ; had you?”’ 
said Mrs. Cooper, disconsolately. ‘‘ Where in 
the world are the carpets and curtains to 
come from? We must have stores to begin 
with—no running to the corner grocery there, 
you know—and coal and wood. Good gracious, 
Martha! why, there’s nothing at all for the 
parlor and dining-room furniture! We shall 
have to make some bills, any how.” 

Mrs. Cooper had foreseen this difficulty, for 
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she kept a much better account of what they 
were spending than her husband had. She 
knew pretty well, also, how he would propose 
to meet it. But no, they must not set out 
with bills, or bills it would be to the end of 
their housekeeping; and one of the agree- 
ments of the new firm was that neither party 
should draw more than a thousand dollars 
for the first year. She had pondered many a 
perplexed hour, and revolved more than one 
scheme, before she settled on anything. 

**What are we going to do then? live in 
empty rooms?’’ Mr. Cooper said, as she ob- 
jected to the credit system. 

‘“*No; go as far as we can with the money, 
and wait till next year for the rest.’’ 

‘We may be no better off next year.” 

‘Well, get what is absolutely necessary, 
and go without until you do get ahead.”’ 

** But it will look so very odd.”’ 

** Whom to?’ 

‘* Why, everybody—the neighbors.” 

**We don’t know anything about them.” 

** But we shall know them.”’ 

‘* Now, Murray, it’s not at all like you to 
care what people say; that ’s my weakness.”’ 

‘It’s for you I should feel it; and there 
are our own friends, at any rate.”’ 

‘* They know exactly how we are situated. 
And we shall have the comfort of knowing 
that we have not pinched ourselves in what 
was really necessary.’’ 

‘But we must have carpets and curtains. 
I’ve heard you say often that your idea of 
the country was roses and vines out of the 
window, and full muslin draperies inside.’’ 

‘Yes; I believe it was harder to give up 
the curtains than anything. It always was a 
pet fancy of mine; and, as to carpets, we 
must be content with ingrain. The chambers 
will do very well with matting for the pre- 
sent.’’ 

‘“‘Ingrain! Why, it’s scarcely, considered 
the thing on a bedroom floor nowadays! I 
heard you and Lizzie Grant discussing it that 
evening you told her we were going into the 
country.’’ 

‘*] know it; but I detest a cheap carpet ; 
and a good Brussels or velvet is beyond us 
entirely. At any rate, there is nothing pre- 
tentious about an ingrain. It may be ‘ poor ;’ 
but it’s not shabby genteel ; that is my hor- 
ror.’’ 

‘¢ But, even with ingrain carpets and Hol- 
land shades, there will be very little left for 
furniture,’’ said Mr. Cooper. ‘‘ The cheapest 
sofa we saw yesterday was thirty-five; and 
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the chairs were four—those very ugly maho- 
gany chairs. I know you did not like them.’’ 

** Oh, I’ve altered my mind since! I think 
those we bought for the spare room will do 
for the parlor; and we can get some like ths 
two hall chairs for the dining-room.”’ 

Mr. Cooper responded with a whistle, and 
then ;: ‘*‘ Who ever sees a parior without stuffed 
chairs—mahogany at the very least ?’’ 

**T can’t help it. I’d rather have those 
graceful chamber chairs than ugly or cheap 
ones that would hurt my eyes as long as 
they lasted, and want gluing every time any 
one sat down in a hurry. Besides, it’s the 
only way I can possibly think of.. And you 
don’t know how I ’ve worried over it.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper’s mental worry and physical 
exertion had indeed worn upon her; and, 
when the last week came, and she began to 
think over her packing—of the getting settled 
when they were moved—she was ready to sit 
down in despair. Mr. Cooper could not be 
expected to comprehend it, of course, and 
came home nightly in the highest good hu- 
mor, and as pleased as a child with a new toy, 
at the idea of being in “‘ his own house,”’ as 
he chose to call it, the very next week. Mrs. 
Cooper would have found it harder still if all 
the furniture had to be packed. Fortunately, 
there were but very few things to go from the 
house. Even putting up their clothes, mantel 
ornaments, and the thousand and one little 
things gathered in the last two years were 
almost too much for her, with the prospect of 
a disordered, unfurnished house, with clean- 
ing and white-washing for two weeks to come, 
The last two days, she was undeniably cross. 
Johnny, of course, was neglected, and took 
cold in the general uproar. She packed her 
keys at the bottom of the largest trunk; and 
lost a whole morning in searching the house 
over before her nurse suggested that perhaps 
she had done so. 

An hour of car time; the new tenant mov- 
ing in trunks and boxes, her own going out; 
no dinner, not even lunch, and the nurse gone 
an hour for Johnny’s milk. Was there ever so 
much to try a woman’s temper? Mr. Cooper, 
in the blandest of humors, fairly picked up 
mother and child, and carried them to the cab 
piled perilously with trunks. Mrs. Cooper 
pulled her veil over her face as soon as she 
was seated in the cars, and cried, her usual 
resource in all emergencies. She was cold 
and tired, and faint for want of food. Worse 
still: the much trusted Tiny, who was to 
lave met them at the depot, and who would 








at least have been capable of boiling a tea- 
kettle, was nowhere to be found. Of course, 
there was a detention. The engine gave out 
five miles from Isington, and a weary hour 
was passed, while impatient passengers slam- 
med the door every other moment, jarring her 
aching head, and letting in a damp east wind. 

Johnny was hungry and tired as well as 
Johnny’s mamma. To crown the discomforts 
of the flitting, the milk had been put up in 
the yeast bottle, and was as bitter as—hops! 

Johnny’s roars were redoubled by hungry 
disappointment. Passengers indulged in re- 
marks which were uncomfortably audible in 
the stillness. Mr. Cooper alone sustained 
himself, and grew almost jubilant. 

‘*All pretence, Murray’s good spirits, or 
ignorance. Little he knows of getting set- 
tled.’’ And Mrs. Cooper drew a mental pic- 
ture of what awaited her: rooms blockaded by 
unpacked furniture, cold and comfortless; 
darkness, withal, when they should have had 
two hours of daylight; china to be unpacked 
and washed before they could eat, and bed- 
steads to be set up before she might rest. 

She thought of Mr. Henderson’s predicted 
chills, and shivered as they forlornly emptied 
themselves at last on the platform of the de- 
pot. The fences were brown and gray in the 
twilight, the trees almost leafless, the roads 
muddy. 

‘*Here we are!’’ said Mr. Cooper, as the 
shabby-looking public conveyance drew up 
for them. He could not have rubbed his 
hands with more outward satisfaction if it had 
been the Astor House carriage to bear them 
to rooms secured in advance, and an unques- 
tionable table d’héte. 

‘*] wonder if we can find some candles; 
unfortunate, this arriving so late. Come, 
cheer up, Matty; it’s all in a lifetime.”’’ 

But Mrs. Cooper would not even look out 
until they stopped in front of the gate. What 
could it mean? There were lights in the 
house above and below. Mr. Cooper did not 
give her time to ask, but lifted her out of the 
vehicle, and would not set her down except 
upon the threshold; and there stood the 
missing Tiny neat and cheerful, with her 
hearty salutation: ‘“‘ You’re welcome home, 
ma’am.’’ And beyond her, through the open 
door of the dining-room, a fire lighted up, a 
tea-table already spread, and an appetizing 
odor of broiled ham, unsentimental, but ac- 
ceptable, was diffused through the hall. 

‘Run right up to your room, Matty. Don’t 
stop here,’’ said Mr. Cooper, reappearing with 
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Johnny. ‘All right up there, Tiny? Bring 
some milk for the boy.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper was dumb. No wrecks of 
packing-boxes obstructed the hall. The stairs 
were carpeted, so was her own room, and a 
cheerful fire there also. No stranger would 
have known that it had been uninhabited. 
The furniture was arranged oddly, perhaps, 
but very comfortably; and before the fire 
stood a pretty work-table she had longed for, 
but denied herself when purchasing the rest, 
and her own nursery chair. : 

* There,’’ said Mr. Cooper, putting her into 
it, “what do you think of me for a house- 
keeper ?”’ 

Ever thoughtful of her comfort and plea- 
sure, this pattern husband had concocted and 
earried out his little plot with the aid of the 
ex-laundress, Tiny, who proved to have inex- 
haustible good humor and a little knowledge 
ofeverything. Already she had relieved the 
tired nurse of her fractious charge, and was 
feeding him as handily as possible. 





Mrs. Cooper, completely exhausted, slept 
until long after sunrise the next morning. A 
fresh soft air greeted hervas she threw up the 
window. The sky was blue as in midsum- 
mer; the springing grass had already bright- 
ened the little lawn; and crocuses bloomed in 
the flower borders; birds were singing, as 
though summer was already come; and she 
heard her boy call out with delight, and clasp 
his hands, as he was borne about on his fa- 
ther’s shoulder. 

They came in as she entered the dining- 
room, and took her place at the neatly spread 
breakfast-table. The child laid the first flower 
his plump little hands had ever gathered be- 
side her plate; and her husband stooped and 
kissed her forehead softly at the same time. 

Mrs. Cooper looked up with a loving, grate- 
ful smile. 

‘* But I can scarcely believe it yet, Murray. 
It is all so like a story-book.”? And her hus- 
band felt more than repaid for his three days’ 
stolen and unaccustomed task-work. 





WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


SKETCH OF ELIZABETH GILLAM,* AUNT TO JOHN C. CALHOUN, 


BY MRS. EB. F. ELLET. 


Witiram Catpwett and Rebecca, his wife, 
emigrants from Ireland, removed from Penn- 
sylvania to Virginia about the year 1749, and 
settled in Charlotte County. Their ancestors 
were French Huguenots, who fled from France 
in 1685, after the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes ; part of the family settling in Scotland, 
and the rest in Ireland. At his death, this 
Caldwell left four sons and five daughters, 
among whom was Elizabeth, the subject of this 
article, born in October, 1757. 

In 1770, the widowed mother removed with 
her family to South Carolina, and settled on 
Mill Creek, in Newberry District. She was 
persuaded to choose that locality by her eldest 
son, John, who was an active and enterprising 
young man, and had gained distinction as a 
surveyor. He had previously been engaged in 
exploring that part of South Carolina. 

The second daughter, Martha, became the 
wife of Patrick Calhoun, and the mother of 
John C. Calhoun. They resided in Abbeville. 

* This brief memoir is from a collection of original docu- 


ments collected and written out by Hon. Judge O’Neall, of 
South Carolina. 








The three elder sons of Mrs. Caldwell were 
prominent in service during the Revolution ; 
David, the youngest, being a mere boy, and 
so deaf as to be in a great measure incapaci- 
tated from the active duties of life. All the 
sons and daughters, except the eldest son, 
became the heads of families; and their nu- 
merous descendants are scattered over South 
Carolina and the Southwest. 

Elizabeth Caldwell lived at home with her 
mother, during the years of the Revolutionary 
struggle, assisting her under the many trials 
and privations to which women and children 
were subjected in those times of persecution 
and peril. The celebrated foray of ‘‘The 
Bloody Scout,’? in November, 1781, inflicted 
the severest blow on this patriotic family. 
Cunningham was the captain of this band of 
marauders and butchers, who had been, in all 
probability, deeply provoked by acts of vio- 
lence on the part of some lawless men among 
the Whigs. The sufferings of the wives and 
children of the loyalists, who had been torn 
from their homes under the orders of Gover- 
nor Rutledge, and sent to the British lines at 
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Charleston, also contributed to exasperate the 
remaining Tories. 

On this occasion, Cunningham’s party cross- 
ed the Saluda River, at Anderson’s Mills, and 
as they passed up the stream, burned every 
house they saw, after seizing whatever they 
could find in the way of plunder. Stopping 
at the shop of a man named Ersley, they killed 
three men they found there. 

The rumor of this Tory march of destruce- 
tion was spread among the settlers by the re- 
port of their guns, and caused great alarm; 
but it did not prevent some of the heroic wo- 
men from going forth to see what assistance 
they could render those who were wounded, 
or driven out shelterless. Elizabeth Caldwell, 
on the way to her brother’s house, outsped 
the rest, and arrived alone at Ersley’s shop. 
A terrible scene met her view. Two men lay 
on the floor weltering in their blood, and en- 
tirely lifeless ; another dead man was stretched 
out, as in mockery, upon the vice bench where 
he had been at work. The young girl fled 
in terror from the spot and ran on to her 
brother’s. She found the house a heap of 
smoking ruins ! 

Almost the first object she saw was the 
body of a man lying on his face in the yard; 
she lifted up the head, and recognized her 
murdered brother! The members of the house- 
hold were scattered in different directions; 
some had hid themselves in the woods, or had 
fled to seek help; but one frantic woman was 
wandering, maddened with grief, around the 
smouldering pile, wringing her hands, and 
sending forth piercing cries and lamentations. 
It was the hapless widow. When her hus- 
band’s mother and sisters came to weep with 
her and soothe her desperate agony, she be- 
came collected enough to give some account 
of the horrible transaction. 

The wife of Major John Caldwell had first 
caught a glimpse of the hostile party as they 
were approaching the house. She hastened to 
inform her husband, and entreated him to 
make hisescape. His answer was that he had 
done no harm, as an individual, to the Tories, 
and therefore had nothing to fear from them; 
for ue dreamed not that political differences 
would be revenged by murder in cold blood. 

Presently the body of men came nearer; 
they halted at the gate, and with a loud hail 
called for the owner of the house. The major 


quieted his terrified wife, and walked out— 
with a manner so composed that it would have 
commanded respect from a party of soldiers— 
That outlaw had once 


to meet Cunningham. 








served under his own command. But the 
front of determined wickedness could not be 
abashed before the clear eyes of honor and 
virtue, when irresponsible power was in the 
hands of such wretches. As Caldwell came 
within a few paces of the leader of the party, 
the latter deliberately drew a pistol, took aim 
at his heart, and fired. The major sank to the 
ground, and in a few moments expired. 

Mrs. Caldwell—the widow—always persisted 
in her assertion that the shot was fired by 
‘‘ Bloody Bill Cunningham” himself. But the 
account of another person, who knew the vic- 
tim well, was, that the deed was committed 
by two videttes, who happened to be in ad- 
vance of their captain; and that when Cun- 
ningham arrived, he affected to deplore the 
bloody tragedy, protesting that he would as 
soon have shot his own father! The account 
given in “‘Curwin’s Memoirs’’ confirms this 
statement. 

The compunction of the Tory leader, if real, 
was short-lived. His men entered the garden 
with their horses, and rode up and down in 
fierce and fiendlike sport. Then they burst 
into the house, plundered it of everything 
they chose to carry off, and set it on fire, 
watching the flames with hateful glee as they 
rose on high and wrapped the building, and 
riding off with yells of satisfaction. The 
scared inmates were left to seek shelter where 
they could, and the widow seated in the yard 
beside her slaughtered husband. 

Not many months after this tragical occur- 
rence, a lad named James Creswell, who after- 
wards rose to the dignity of colonel, and was 
even then noted throughout the neighborhood 
for his active hostility to the loyalists, hap- 
pened to be staying at the house of Mrs. Re- 
becca Caldwell, the mother of the murdered 
officer. One of the negroes came running in 
with the startling intelligence that a body of 
Tories was coming along the road towards the 
gate. A moment afterwards, they were in full 
sight, and escape was impossible. The lad’s 
death was certain, should he be discovered. 

‘‘Hide yourself, Betsy, quick !’’ exclaimed 
the old lady. ‘‘And you, James, do as I bid 
you!’’ She snatched down some of her daugh- 
ter’s clothes from the closet, and hurriedly 
ordered young Creswell to dress himself in 
them, which he did as quickly as possible. 

Mrs. Caldwell, meantime, ordered her own 
horse and Betsy’s horse to be saddled imme- 
diately, saying she was going in great haste to 
visit Mrs. Neely. By the time the enemy 
were in the yard, the horses, ready for the 
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ride, stood before the door. The matron 
walked out in her bonnet and shawl, and 
seemed little disconcerted at sight of the 
strange intruders. 

“Come along, Betsy,’’ she cried, impa- 
tiently ; ‘‘come along; you know I am in a 
hurry.’’ 

Out walked a tall, awkward figure in female 
toggery, the bonnet slouched over the face so 
as completely to conceal the features. The 
two passed through the midst of the Tories, 
sprang upon their horses, passed through the 
gate, and set off at full gallop on their journey. 
The intruders, meanwhile, were inquiring 
eagerly for their intended victim, and set men 
to watch the doors while they searched the 
whole house for James Creswell. 

The young woman, finding further conceal- 
ment impossible, came forth from her hiding- 
place, confronted the enemy, and was soon 
recognized as the real ‘‘Betsy!’’ The ma- 
rauders saw that they had been tricked, and 
that the yonth whose life they wanted was 
beyond their reach; and they revenged them- 
selves by stripping the house of all the mova- 
ble goods it contained. One of them swore— 
as it usually happens afterwards—that he had 
his suspicions—for ‘the ga’al took mighty 
long steps as she went to mount her horse.’’ 

At the close of the war, Elizabeth Caldwell 
married Robert Gillam, the son of a revolu- 
tionary officer, and himself a gallant soldier 
of that stormy period. The Revolution had 
stripped them of all their property. Robert’s 
own account of his beginning the world is 
worth preserving: ‘‘ After I was married,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ my father gave me land for a settle- 
ment. I took my axe and went out into the 
woods, about a mile from his residence, to 
select a place for a house, leaving my wife to 
prepare my breakfast and bring it tome. I 
found a spring, and chose a place to set my 
house ; cut down a tree for the first log, mea- 
sured it, and began to think over my future 
prospects. Isaid to myself: ‘Iam here with- 
out means, without assistance, and about to 
commence provision for a family, with no- 
thing to commence upon; what can I do? I 
have been so long in the camp, I am not 
used to work. Suppose I leave the job and 
run away!’ While musing thus, I saw my 
wife coming in search of me with my break- 
fast. When she came up, we sat down to- 
gether on the log; Ito eat and talk, and she 
to look on and listen. I stated to her my plan 
for the house; but at the same time told her 
the prospect of living was bad, the difficulties 
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were great, and I did not see how I could get 
along so as to overcome them; and, finally, 
that I did not know what todo. (The notion 
of running away I kept to myself.) She lis- 
tened, womanlike, to my doubts and fears; 
cheered me by pointing to others around us 
worse off than we were, and finally encouraged 
me to go on with my work, and try to do the 
best Icould. My meal was finished; I mounted 
the log, cut it off, and thought no more about 
running away.’’ 

By honest and patient industry, the Gillams 
overcame their early difficulties, and obtained 
a respectable competence. Mrs. Gillam be- 
came the mother of six children. She was 
married to a second husband—William T. 
Sheppard. In her old age she resided with 
her son, General James Gillam, a highly re- 
spected citizen of Abbeville, and lived to a 
great age. She and all the other members of 
the Caldwell family were Presbyterians ; and 
she trained her children according to the 
sacred maxims which had guided her own 
early life; though her literary culture was 
limited to elementary instruction. She had 
been baptized in infancy by the Rev. Patrick 
Henry, uncle to Virginia’s great orator. 

In her ninety-second year, she was in good 
health and able to take active exercise, though 
deprived of the sight of cne eye. She hada 
kind and honest face, possessed a vigorous 
mind, with untiring industry and energy, and 
was cheerful, good-humored, and fond of so- 
cial intercourse. She added the crown of emi- 
nent piety to the excellence of her character 
as a wife and mother. 

Rebecca Caldwell—her mother, and the 
grandmother of John C. Calhoun—died at Mill 
Creek, in 1807, at the age of ninety-nine. 





Tae Crooxep Tree.—A child, when asked 
why a certain tree grew crooked, replied: 
‘* Somebody trod on it, I suppose, when it was 
a little fellow.’’? How painfully suggestive is 
that answer! How many, with aching hearts, 
can remember the days ef their childhood, 
when they were the victims of indiscreet re- 
pression, rather than the happy objects of 
some kind direction and culture! The effects 
of such misguided discipline have been appa- 
rent in their history and character, and by no 
process of human devising can the wrong be 
now rectified. The grand error in their edu- 
cation consisted in asystem of rigid restraints, 
without corresponding efforts to develop, cul- 
tivate. and train in a right direction. 








A DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


A SKETCH OF SOUTHERN LIFE 


BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 


THERE was avery bad road between Loudon 
and Glenville; thirty miles of mud in the 
winter and of dust in the summer. I know it 
only as it was when the’ mud was in the as- 
cendant. I had a fair opportunity of making 
its acquaintance then, for, ploughing through 
it, we were six times brought toa stand. It 
seemed probable each time that we should be 
compelled to turn pedestrians, or spend the 
rest of the day in the open air; but Jim, our 
driver, was a man of infinite resources and 
great strength, and brought us safely out of 
our difficulty. 

There were four of us in the carriage—Mrs. 
Percy and her daughter Ellen, Mrs. Wilson 
and myself. We were on our way to visit a 
mutual friend in Glenville, and expected, 
when about ten miles from there, to stop for 
the night at a cousin’s of Mrs. Percy. 

We were some distance from our stopping- 
place, when, for the seventh time, the carriage 
refused to move; the horses, wearied out, 
stood stillalso. At the same time, the clouds, 
which had been for some two or three hours 
growing darker and more threatening, now 
gathered in masses of terrific blackness in the 
western horizon. There was an ominous still- 
ness in the air—nature was evidently prepar- 
ing for a mighty work. 

‘*I told you, missus, afore we started, we 
were gwine to have a storm of some kind, and 
there it is coming, and no mistake,’’ said Jim, 
looking in at the carriage window, as he 
stood, one foot imbedded above the ankle in 
the mud, and the other resting on the wheel. 

‘* Well, Jim, make the horses go; we cannot 
stay here to wait for the rain.’’ 

**Can’t, missus; they is dead beat; won’t 
move another step for whippin’ or ’suasions 
of any kind.’’ 

‘* What is to be done, Jim ?’’ 

Before Jim could answer, Mrs. Wilson leaned 
forward. 

‘Are we far from Mr. Duncan’s planta- 
tion ?’’ asked she. 


**No, missus, it’s clost by here. Dar’s the 
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gate. 
The rain was beginning to fall in large round 
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drops, the clouds each moment growing heavier 
and blacker above our heads. 

‘*We shall have to go in there, if we wish 
to escape the deluge that is coming,’’ said she ; 
**he will be glad to shelter us, I know.”’ 

‘*He is such an odd man—so much of a her- 
mit—that if there were any other way—”’ said 
Mrs. Percy, her sentence interrupted by a dis- 
tant moaning of the wind, and the swift rush- 
ing of low trailing dark clouds. ‘‘ Come, girls, 
quick,’’ continued she, opening the carriage 
door herself, while Jim hurried to make a 
bridge over the abyss of mud with a few 
loose rails. 

In a few moments we were hastening along 
the path that led from the gate to the house. 
It was more than half a mile, and on our way 
I had time to gether from Mrs. Wilson’s lips 
some account of the person on whose hospi- 
tality we were about to throw ourselves. 

He was a second cousin of hers—all people 
about there were related—and had lived like 
his neighbors until the death of his wife. That 
occurred many years before, when his young- 
est child was an infant. She died suddenly, 
while sitting talking with him in the parlor. 
Since then, he had shunned all familiar inter- 
course with society; the room in which she 
died was closed, and no one but himself and 
an old servant were allowed to enter it. He 
spent a part of every morning there, and 
watched with jealous care that every article 
in it should not be removed from the place 
she had assigned it. 

The six sons of Mr. Duncan had been brought 
up in this retirement, until they had imbibed 
their father’s love for it, and although, as they 
grew to manhood, they might have chosen a 
very different life if they had so wished, for Mr. 
Duncan was wealthy, yet they all continued 
to live, or rather vegetate, on their father’s 
plantation, showing no interest in anything 
outside their own fences. 

‘“‘They must be very stupid,’’ said I. 

‘« They are rather heavy,’’ said Mrs. Wilson. 

By this time we were standing on the thresh- 
old, knocking for admission. No one appeared 
to answer our summons for a long time. 
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**It is rather hard on the knuckles,’’ said 
Ellen; ‘‘I have almost broken mine.”’ 

Just then the door was opened, and a tall 
thin man stood looking upon us. He seemed 
neither surprised, annoyed, nor pleased by our 
sudden apparition, but rather as though he 
had been expecting us all his life, and was 
quite resigned ; indeed, on further acquaint- 
ance, I observed that the expression of resig- 
nation was the predominant one in the family ; 
they did not struggle or contend with fate or 
fortune—they submitted to it. And to submit 
to evils that can be avoided is no virtue, but 
a weakness. 

However, we were just then an unavoidable 
evil. Mr. Duncan listened to Mrs. Wilson’s 
explanation, and inviting us to walk in, led us 
by the room in which the past and the dead 
still reigned supreme, by the mighty power of 
human love, and ushered us into a long low 
apartment, evidently, by the table that filled 
its centre, a dining-room, and by its disordered 
and littered condition, a common sitting and 
lounging room. Rifles stood in the corner, 
pipes and cigars strewed the mantle-shelf, a 
few old newspapers lay about, and over the 
whole there was a general air of discomfort, 
relieved only by the glowing, sparkling hick- 
ory fire. 

Six men, each as tall and thin as our guide, 
rose as we entered. You would have sup- 
posed that black clouds rained ladies every 
day, from the phlegm with which we were re- 
ceived ; I did not perceive that the younger 
men bowed ; they withdrew as we approached 
the fire, and sat in chairs placed against the 
wall. Mr. Duncan, the elder, came forward 
to greet us with more politeness. Without 
the least show of warmth, he yet contrived to 
relieve us completely from the feeling that we 
were intruders. Our being there was an in- 
evitable necessity, and he was glad to be of 
any assistance to us. There was something 
very prepossessing about his appearance. He 
was tall and erect, with a fine Roman outline 
of face, and keen eyes, shaded now and then 
with a look of sadness; he was quite deaf, 
and his voice, unguided by his ear, was modu- 
lated by his feelings in a peculiar way, some- 
times rising loud and strong, and at others 
sinking into a low and plaintive monotone, 
fall of sorrow ; so mournful was it, that often 
a dog, that was his constant companion, looked 
up in his face, and whined with sympathy as 
he heard it. 

I said that the young Mr. Duncans became 
wall-flowers on our entrance. I should have 
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excepted one, the youngest; evidently still 
the pet and darling of the whole, although he 
stood six feet one in his boots, and was nearly 
twenty. He sat down by the side of Ellen, 
and resumed the work upon which he had 
been engaged. He was crocheting something, 
bone-knitting he called it. Aunt Lena, his 
old nurse, showed him how to do it, he told 
Ellen, and he made his needle himself out of 
a little bone in the hock of a ham. It was an 
art of which Ellen was ignorant, and Benja- 
min Duncan undertook to instruct her. Ellen 
was full of mischief, and broke the yarn,’ 
twisted it into knots, and made a variety of 
mistakes; but with a solemn perseverance 
Benjamin kept her steadily at work, and Ellen 
would have been obliged to learn in her own 
despite, if he had not been summoned out of 
the room by Aunt Lena, a dignified-looking 
old black woman. 

He did not reappear till the supper was on 
the table, and then he took his place at the 
head. Iam sure, by the grave precision with 
which he portioned out the milk and sugar, 
that he must have been mentally measuring 
it—half aninch of sugar and an inch of cream. 
There was none of the careless freedom with 
which a woman performs the same office ; it 
was a serious business to him. 

As I looked around the table, on the long, 
dark immovable faces and forms on either 
side, I was reminded of automata rather than 
living persons. No smile lightened their 
countenances ; their words came slowly and 
seldom; they did not seem sad, but rather 
without emotions of any kind; like the peo- 
ple in the story who were turned to stone, 
they needed the touch of some wand to waken 
them to feeling. 

The evening passed off wearily. Old Mr. 
Duncan, after having been assured that to- 
bacco-smoke was mot disagreeable to any one 
of the ladies, passed the hours in meditation, 
and watching the wreathing smoke as it rose 
from his pipe ; Benjamin recommenced his at- 
tempts to teach Ellen to crochet ; Mrs. Percy 
and I entertained each other, and observed 
the rest, while Mrs. Wilson endeavored to 
beguile the hours, and increase her acquaint- 
ance with her cousins, by proposing a game 
of draughts—the only amusement the house 
afforded. 

The oldest son of the house accepted the 
challenge. He played very well,*and beat 
Mrs. Wilson most disgracefully, more so, she 
said, because he tired her out by the length of 
time he lingered over each move, than from 
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any want of skill on her part. The first game 
occupied more than an hour. They were in 
the middle of the second, protracted by Mr. 
Duncan’s slowness to a most tedious length, 
when he came to a difficult move ; he studied 
over it for half an hour; when at last he made 
his decision, and looked for a response from 
his opponent, none came; he looked at her, 
and she was fast asleep. A shade of perplex- 
ity stole over his face, passed off, and it was 
stolid as ever. He leaned calmly back in his 
chair, and awaited theevent. Before long the 
same influence seized upon him; his eyes 
closed, his head dropped, and he too was un- 
conscious of the outer world. 

I looked around—all seemed trying hard to 
keep themselves awake. Eight o’clock was 
their usual hour for retiring, and we had kept 
them up till half past nine. Benjamin had 
disappeared ; through a partly opened door, I 
saw him overseeing the arrangements in the 
apartment that was to be ours for the night. 
He was putting on a pillow-case, and he did it 
scientifically. 

** What a useful husband he would make !”’ 
whispered Mrs. Percy. 

By this time Ellen’s eyes, freed from their 
attendance on Benjamin and his bone-knitting, 
had glanced around the room, and discovered 
the situation of Mrs. Wilson and her partner. 
She laughed involuntarily, but checked her- 
self with a frightened look, as she heard her 
own voice break the deep silence of the room. 
The laugh roused Mrs. Wilson; she started 
and threw over the draught-board and men. 
This having awakened the other sleeper, Mrs. 
Wilson apologized for her inattention, and 
complaining of fatigue, said ‘‘ Good-night.’’ 
We all followed her example, and in ten mi- 
nutes the house was as still as an empty 
church. The seven Mr. Duncans, worn out 
by their excessive exertions in keeping awake 
so much longer than usual, dispersed to their 
rooms as soon as we left them. 

We were not allowed to enjoy our slumbers 
long undisturbed. The storm raged with such 
fearful violence that it became impossible for 
us to sleep. The flashes of lightning were in- 
eessant and blinding; the thunder seemed to 
roll and crash directly over our heads. Three 
times we started up dismayed, with the con- 
viction that the house had been struck, so 
terrific had been the concussion and noise that 
alarmed us. It rained in torrents, and the 
house rocked with the violence of the winds. 

When morning came, it found us wearied 
and jaded, instead of refreshed. The seven 











Mr. Duncans were astonished at our account 
of the storm ; it had not roused them; I doubt 
whether any earthly commotion could have 
produced such an effect. As the servants em- 
ployed about the house strayed up from ‘the 
quarter,’ they corroborated our story by their 
tidings of the disastrous consequences of the 
storm. Several of the outbuildings had lost 
their roofs, and, in the grounds just around 
the house, five trees had been blown down, 
and one, a tall tulip-tree that grew up just by 
the window of our room, had been struck by 
lightning. We could trace the winding path 
of the electric fluid, which it had burnt for it- 
self down the mighty trunk. 

The rain was still pouring down in one con- 
tinuous stream, so that there was no prospect 
of our being able to leave Mr. Duncan’s roof, 
for that day at least. After breakfast, the old 
gentleman settled himself with his pipe in one 
corner of the fireplace; the five eldest sons 
kept themselves in the background, and were 
quiet as usual; Benjamin left the room, pro- 
bably on household cares intent; Mrs. Percy 
and Mrs. Wilson produced some knitting with 
which they always went provided; I seated 
myself at the window; all seemed to have 
yielded to the spirit of dull tranquillity, that 
presided over the Duncan family—all but 
Ellen; she was never known to be still for five 
consecutive minutes. To my amazement, I 
saw her trying to get up a conversation with 
the second Mr. Duncan. 

‘*T never knew such a rain,’’ said she. 

This did not absolutely need a reply, so 
Ellen obtained none. But her attempt had 
been observed by the old gentleman, although 
he could not hear her words. In a voice which 
he meant to be low and admonitory, but which 
was loud and strong, he said— 

‘Son Hugh, talk to the young lady.” 

Hugh struggled desperately for an idea, 
caught one at last, and said— 

‘* Ever been at the Four Corners, Miss ?’’ 

**No,’’ said Ellen, with a very red face, for 
she felt that eight pair of eyes were fixed on 
her. 

There was a long pause. Old Mr. Duncan 
did not seem satisfied with the one effort of 
hisson. Again his words of command sounded 
through the room— 

**Son Hugh, talk to the lady.” 

Another effort on the part of Hugh, and he 
asked— 

‘*Do you know old Mrs. Spriggins, Miss ?’’ 

**No,’”’ replied Ellen; and after a few mo- 
ments, in a nervous trepidation lest she should 
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hear the command repeated, and not be longer 
able to repress the laugh it would be sure to 
excite, she hastily left the room. 

In her hurry she had mistaken the door, 
and she found herself in the outer hall. On 
one side was the room, over whose threshold 
no strange foot had been allowed to pass since 
Mr. Duncan had borne from it the lifeless 
form of her who still, though years had passed, 
held her place in his heart without a rival. 
There Ellen could not enter, but there was a 
door on the other side, and while she stood 
hesitating, wondering if she might venture 
there, Aunt Lena opened it, and seeing Ellen, 
beckoned her in. 

It was awork-room. A large piece of coarse 
striped cloth lay on the table, from which 
Lena had been cutting clothes for the ser- 
vants; the shears she had laid down had been 
taken up by Benjamin, evidently an adept in 
the art, and when Ellen entered, he was shaping 
a gown for a black woman who stood near the 
door, and his solemn and interested air showed 
that his whole soul was in his work. 

‘* A mighty peart rain, Miss Ellen,’’ said he, 
when he had successfully accomplished the 
affair; ‘‘but it will clar off soon. When it 
comes down in buckets-full in this way, it 
never holds on long.’’ 

Ellen was glad to find some one who would 
make a voluntary remark. She seated herself 
and commenced a long talk with Benjamin, 
who grew quite communicative. He had been 
brought up by Aunt Lena, who had never lost 
her control over him. When achild he had 
followed her about the house, and as he grew 
up, having no other occupation for a mind 
naturally active, he had shared hers, and had 
become a very good housewife, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed. In addition to his other 
accomplishments, he could make first-rate 
chicken-pies, he said; he was going to make 
one for dinner, and Ellen could judge for her- 
self. 

The chicken-pie was very successful, but 
notwithstanding that, the hours passed wearily 
away. In the afternoon the rain ceased, and 
the sullen clouds yielded reluctantly to the 
sun’s persevering attempt to disperse them. 
Ellen and I urged Mrs. Percy to take advan- 
tage of the first gleam of sunlight to leave this 
Sleepy Hollow ; but she feared that the road 
would be almost impassable. 

The next morning, however, she yielded to 
our importunities, and we were once more on 
our way to Glenville, which we reached safely, 
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after several hours of severe toil to our unfor- 
tunate horses. 

Every act, however insignificant, has some 
effect following it, though we do not always 
connect the two; and to our inroad upon this 
family, to whom such an event as the arrival 
of four ladies had not happened within their 
memory, might be ascribed doubtless the suc- 
cessive marriages of the six younger gentle- 
men. 

They came about very slowly, as might be 
expected. Some two months after we had 
returned to Loudon, there appeared one day 
at Mr. Percy’s gate a little shoeless, hatless 
black boy, mounted on a horse without a sad- 
dle. He was the bearer of a proposal from 
Benjamin to Ellen Percy. He apologized for 
his delay in writing, saying, ‘‘I knew, Miss 
Ellen, that you liked me from your following 
me up so, and I thought you would wait un- 
til my father had made up his mind. He 
always takes a mighty long time to consider 
anything; and though he has wanted us to 
marry, yet, when it came to the point, he 
seemed not to like to think about it, and put 
it off by saying we were both too young; but 
Aunt Lena kept telling him we were full as 
old as he and mother were when they were 
married ; so yesterday he smoked all day on 
the stretch, and I knew he was thinking about 
it, and at last he said, ‘he reckoned, if I did 
not speak out pretty quick, you would be tired 
of waiting for me ;’ so I know that he is will- 
ing at last.’’ 

The letter ended by urging Ellen to fix an 
early day for the ceremony, evidently taking 
her consent as a matter of course. Ellen 
would not answer this epistle, and her father 
was obliged to take that duty upon himself. 
The next day the same messenger appeared 
again, with another missive, in which Benja- 
min clearly showed that he was bewildered 
with astonishment at his rejection. He asked 
Ellen if she had given the subject a proper 
consideration; his whole letter showed that 
he thought she had made a great mistake. 
She answered this note herself, and the mos- 
senger came no more. 

‘‘Never you mind, Mast’r Ben, there’s 
plenty of fish in the sea yet,’’ said Aunt Lena. 
‘‘I never had much opinion of Miss Ellen; 
she’s got blue eyes, and blue-eyed people 
never know what they ’d be at—first they will, 
and then they won’t. I am certain sure she 
loved you when she was here, and now, I 
s’pose, she loves somebody else; next time 
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choose a black-eyed girl, they knows their own 
mind.’’ 

There was one lady, and but one, with whom 
the Duncan family had kept up any inter- 
course; this was old Mrs. Spriggins, their 
only near neighbor, and a friend of the old 
man’s wife. One day, when Benjamin Duncan 
went to inquire after her, on hearing that she 
was ill, he found a strange young lady there. 
Mrs. Spriggins introduced her as her niece, 
Miss Nannie Spriggins, who had come to take 
care of her. She had black eyes. Benjamin 
had not yet recovered from the wounds tho 
blue eyes had inflicted on his heart. They 
had wakened feelings and emotions, which he 
had found it no easy matter to lull to sleep 
again. He was willing and anxious to be con- 
soled. Three months before, the sight of a 
strange young lady, seated in Aunt Polly’s 
(for so did the neighborhood call Mrs. Sprig- 
gins’) room, would have effectually prevented 
him from crossing the threshold. Now, a 
secret and potent attraction drew him in. 

The black eyes smiled upon him; and ina 
few months their owner assumed the style and 
title of Mrs. Benjamin Duncan. There were 





seven Miss Sprigginses still left ‘‘ ungathered 
roses.’? They were very fond of visiting their 
married sister. 

Occasionally one of the Mr. Duncans ‘would 
be observed looking about for.# place. As 
soon as one was found near their old home, 
a house would be seen slowly rising upon it, 
an exact copy of their father’s; then the 
neighbors would say ‘‘they reckoned the 
third Mr. Duncan was going to marry the 
fourth Miss Spriggins.’? And some pleasant 
morning they would find, ‘‘ by the smoke that 
80 gracefully curled,’’ that their prophecy had 
been fulfilled. 

Without disturbing the neighborhood by 
any merrymakings or festivities, the five 
older Mr. Duncans slipped quietly from their 
father’s house into their own homes, where 
they contrive to live so much to themselves, 
that, when they come to die, it will be difficult 
to convince the community around that they 
have met with a loss. 

Old Mr. Duncan has slept for many years by 
the side of her who was his only beloved 
through his long life. Theirs must have been 
a happy meeting. 





CAROLINA BACK 


No. 


BY MES. M. 


IRA was a peculiar person in appearance, 
Manner, and dress. She was below the ordi- 
nary height of women, square built, deter- 
mined in aspect, and bold of speech. She 
was black as ebony; her lips were large 
and hanging; her hair grizzled, and curling 
closely to her head, as it always does in the 
African race; her chin protruded, with indi- 
cations of firmness, fully justified by her 
known character. Her manner varied with 
her feelings. She could be affectionate and 
mild, and often was so; but, when aroused by 
anger, she became a very tigress in rage. 
Nevertheless, her predominant disposition 
was placable, and her fits of rage were only 
induced by what she considered some affront 
to her personal dignity, or that of her spouse, 
Pompey, whom, though much her junior, 
she reverenced with very wife-like deference. 
Her dress was plain, coarse, and well worn, 
but fastidionsly neat, while its fashion never 








WOODS SKETCHES. 


III.—TIRA, THE DAIRY-WOMAN, 


WHITAKER. 


changed ; and she abjured a flounce or frill as 
the most disgusting of modern frippery. 

Her recollections of the Revolutionary War 
with England, which she persisted in valling 
the ‘‘Resoolution War,’’ were vivid; and 
many were the tales and reminiscences in 
which she delighted pertaining to that time 
of peril and uncertainty. Though Africa was 
her native country, she loved America more, 
and declared she would not, if she could, re- 
turn to the people in Africa, whom she thus 
described: ‘‘Dey is sabages, Misses, dreadful 
sabages ; an’, doe (though) I was big mighty 
’oman dere, I wouldn’t be back if I could.”’ 

In proof of her assertion that she was “‘ big 
*oman”’ in Africa (that is to say, was of conse- 
quence there), she would point to the large 
orifices in her ears, where she stated ‘‘ shinin’ 
goold draps used to hang till the weight of 
them tore her flesh; and yet,’’ said she, 
‘* pride feels no pain. I didn’t mind de ear- 
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rings, daughter; but I minded de big black ; birds sang their morning carol in the tall 


chief what eat my people.’’ 

She gave some interesting information in 
regard to the superstitions of her people; and 
many of these clung to her always. 

**Dere is,’”? she averred, ‘‘a sperit in de 
tree-top. When de wind blows, an’ leaves is 
whisperin’, our religion man go an’ kneel by 
de trunk of de tree; den de leaves tell him 
wise words as dey sing a low saft song, an’ 
teach him good tings to tell when de storm 
hushes up, an’ de world is light wid sunshine 
once more.”’ 

She evinced her full belief in this method of 
communication with higher powers by her 
adherence to the custom of kueeling under a 
tree agitated by the air, which it was her con- 
stant habit to do whenever a strong wind 
blew. Dora Days she tolerated; but the in- 
habitants of the backwoods, and particularly 
beggars of that class, she eschewed. Boat- 
man was her especial aversion; and she 
treated him always with marked contempt; 
while he strove to conciliate the mistress of 
the dairy, and addressed her with great re- 
spect, never failing to use the title in which 
she delighted, namely, that of ‘‘ Aunt Tira.”’ 
In reply to his specious attempts at a good 
understanding, she replied: ‘‘ You is buckra, 
a man what ken read an’ write. You has 
time, an’ ken do what you likes. Ain’t you 
ashamed to be loungin’ an’ palaverin’ as you 
does, when you ought to be ploughin’ a field, 
or plantin’ turnips or herbs, or doin’ anything 
that is honest or industrious, instead of beg- 
gin’ from our white folks, who don’t count 
you after all, an’ thinks more of a faithful 
’7oman like me than they does of you an’ all 
your tribe. No, no, Massa Boatman; git 
away from here. I has no butter for you, nor 
aigs (eggs), nor cream, nor anything else. 
What I has in charge is not mine; an’ I 
scorns to steal from myself, much less for 
lazy, beggin’ buckras what ken bake clay 
cakes, an’ eat pine bark,* as you can, Massa 
Boatman.”’ 

It was pleasant, on an April morning, to see 
the old dame surrounded by her well-kept 
keelers, piggins, and wooden bowls, her fault- 
lessly clean churn, snow-white strainer, pails 
of foaming milk, and a group of black urchins 
waiting to receive each his portion of good 
things, calabash in hand, with a broad grin 
on his sable face; while many-toned mock- 





* The inner portion of pine bark is actually eaten by 
> 
these people. 








china-trees above; and full-blooming multi- 
flora, varied -vith lilac and syringa, perfumed 
the air. The deep green grass of the South 
was fresh with dew; and far over them hung 
blue-curtained skies rich in southern magnifi- 
cence. 

Tira was a strict disciplinarian; and her 
attempts to bring the little blackies about her 
to order were amusing. 

** You, Master Mingo, hand me your gourd, 
an’ don’t stan’ like a task-stake. Scrape 
your foot on de ground, sir. Where is your 
manners? Tell your mammy she ought to 
mend your jacket. But you is sich a scape- 
grace I wonder you ain’t rags all over. 
Mind, sir, if you climbs de orchard-fence 
again, I will trash you myself. Peggy, how 
dares you give no tanks when you is helped? 
Mak yourcurtchy dis minute, or I ‘ll fetch you 
sich a box on de ear as will send you howlin’ 
home.’’ 

Her control of this group was absolute. 
They came and went at her bidding with the 
utmost promptitude; and Aunt Tira’s dis- 
pleasure was regarded by them a serious ca- 
lamity. 

Her country people, she said, ‘“‘ always had 
their visione during storms ;’’ and she had 
herself witnessed a terrible apparition which 
she shall relate in her own language. 

‘*A tremendious wind blowed. Trees was 
fallin’ as fast, most, as I ken count, wid a 
deep, dull sound. Tunder rolled furious, an’ 
great groans was heered like some onearthly 
howl. Rain come down in sheets an’ floods, 
more dan in drops, an’ lightenin’ leaped roun’ 
wid a mortal blaze. All was pitch dark, 
savin’ de time it lightened, an’ den day 
couldn’t be brighter. Pompey set sleepin’ on 
a bench, an’ I called him. ‘Man,’ says I, 
‘how ken you rest when de elements is fight- 
in’ so powerful? I tell you we has not long 
to live if Farrer above don’t stop de tempes’.’ 
I was talkin’ to deaf ears. Pompey could not 
stir; an’ I come again to my door. Once 
more de lightenin’ flashed in my eyes, an’ I 
seed a black horse a drawin’ a black car, an’ 
prancin’ wild-like, dashin’ on, rearin’, an’ 
plungin’ like a deer in the midst of de wood 
when a pack of dogs is at his heels, an’ de 
hunter’s gun aimed full at him. De looks of 
dis horse was alarmin’; but- de black man, 
wid his dreadful fire eyes, what sot in de car, 
an’ held de reins high in air, was more awe- 
some an’ blastin’ to behold dan he was. Once, 
twice, tree times he went roun’ my house, 
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an’ in his right han’ was a red hot iron bar, 
bright as a burnin’ coal. My hair stood 
straight on my head;-an’ de cold draps come 
out big on my face. Den I went to my 
prayers wid a right good heart, an’ de dread- 
ful sperit turned off short into de deep 
woods. Furas I could see him, his red hot 
bar sent out sparkles, an’ his eyeballs shined 
like de lightenin’ itself. All dis happened 
jist as I seed it; for, next mornin’, when 
Pompey mistrusted my wision, ‘Come,’ says 
I, ‘you misbelievin’ animal, come an’ see de 
grass burnt black where de wheel-tracks of 
dat dismal sulky scorched it to a cinder. 
Mind dat, man, an’ hold your contradiction 
tongue when evils is abroad, an’ you so full 
of sleep dat Satan, horse, car, an’ blazin’ 
brand can’t wake you till all is over; an’ you 
den has wise doubts if Tira ain’t lyin’, which 
insinivation is no ways comfortin’ to my feel- 
in’s, tried, as dey has been, by sich a hexitin’ 
wonder as I looked on dis blessed night dat ’s 
past.’’ 

Tira told this tale so often that, in time, she 
eame fully to believe it herself; and any 
donbt of its authenticity she received as a 
gross insult. 

In proof of her courage, which, in truth, 
was undoubted, she related the following ad- 
venture with great spirit and animation: ‘It 
was de time when British soldier-men went 
gallopin’ over de country same as if it was 
deir own; an’ July, our captain’s man, says 
to me: ‘Tira, gal, wouldn’t you like to hab a 
crack at dem thievin’ red-coats what spoils 
our craps, and does destruction incredible to 
de corn-houses, rice-stacks, an’ potato-banks ?’ 

*** Yes, July; noting could please me bet- 
ter, I ken tell you. Doe I is a ’oman, I ken 
hole my tongue; an’I ain’t afeared of de big- 
gest gun you ken name.’ 

*** Well, den, git up behind me,’ says he. 
An’ up I gits. We rode right trough de 
woods, an’ come to a haltin’ place, where we 
dodged behind a tall pine-tree felled by de 
wind; an’ de roots stood hich ont of de 
ground kivered wid red clay. We calls dis a 
harricane (hurricane) bank, cause de harri- 
cane throwed it up when it blowed de tree 
ober. Dere we stood, an’ de horse was fast- 
ened some way off by July, who knowed 
what he was after, besides bein’ cunnin’ as a 
fox. Well, we hadn’t been long waitin when, 
sure enough, on comes de Britishers, sittin’ 
bolt-upright on deir horses, an’ lookin’ proud 
as kings. Dey stopped awhile, gazin’ roun’ ; 
an’ I wanted to fire when dey stood so still. 











‘No,’ says July; ‘wait, ’oman.’ Soon dey 
was in motion again; an’, when dey started 
off, ‘Now, ’oman, is your time,’ cried July. 
And I ups wid my gun, an’ poured into de 
midst of dem wid right good will. July raised 
de big Ingin warwhoop, an’ put one on de 
horse in double quick time, mountin’ himself 
de same minute, an’ urgin’ his horse de con- 
trary way into de closest of de pine forest, till 
no human could guess where he was. But he 
knowed well enough; an’ we eat supper at 
home dat bery night, all de people a wonderin’ 
at me, an’ massa sayin’: ‘Tira, you is a real 
warrior; an’ I has a mind to get you a sol- 
dier’s uniform, set you on a horse, an’ sen’ 
you to the wars in yearnist.’’’ 

The peculiarities of this ancient dame were 
sometimes whimsical. She kept her burial 
clothes carefully in a chest, and surveyed them 
occasionally with seeming satisfaction. Even 
a frill—her aversion—was tolerated on the 
linen cap designed for this solemn use; and 
the robe of linen, also, was ornamented with 
the same reviled trimming. 

‘It is good,” said she, ‘‘to dress decent 
an’ white for de grave; so, when we rise, at 
last, before de whole world, our garment 
won’t make us ’shamed. My blessed young 
Misses—white dove, as she is—made de ole 
’oman dese grave-clothes wid her alabaster 
fingers, flyin’ nimble as a mockin’-bird’s hop ; 
an’ de snow face of her saft an’ sweet as an 
April rose.”’ 

Her desire to be interred in these highly 
prized vestments was not, however, accom- 
plished; nor did she ever fill the grave of 
which she so often spoke, her death being ac- 
cidental, and her body consumed to ashes 
during the night; while the dwelling she oc- 
cupied was burned to the ground; and no- 
thing remained of old Tira, her tales and 
superstitions, save a few whitened bones. 





Ir is common for men to say, that such and 
such things are perfectly right—very desira- 
ble; but that, unfortunately, they are not 
practicable. There is nothing in the world 
really beneficial that does not lie within the 
reach of an informed understanding and a 
well-directed pursuit. There is nothing that 
God has deemed good for us that he has not 
given us the means to accomplish, both in the 
natural and the moral world. If we cry, like 
chiléren, for the moon, like children we must 
ery on. 
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CUPID’S ARROWS. 


BY J. HOWARD SMITR. 


Kyow ye that, in ages past, eternal, 
Cupid visited the gods infernal ? 
Have ye heard 
Of the old avenging furies, 
And their fate which yet obscure is; 
How the boy-god slept in roses, 
Ate them ?—But our tale discloses 
Not a word. 
Once he laved himself each morning 
In a dewdrop, ever scorning 
Neptune's bath. 
Walking by the sea-beach, surging 
Waves dash fiercely, urging 
Up their path : 
Till the storm-god from his pillow 
Rises o’er the spray and billow 
In his wrath ; 
From his chariot and crescent 
Gleams his sheen as phosphorescent 
As the beams 
Of the chill north Borealis, 
When old Bacchus from his chalice 
Sips and dreams 
Of his tottering falling empires, 
Till the eyeballs of the vampires 
On him gleams: 
In the sheeted tempest roaring, 
Far above the condor soaring, 
Over sea and over land, 
Higher than Himalayan glaciers 
Drops his trident from embrasures 
In the sand. 
Shooting wanton with his arrow, 
Drawn from quiver deep and narrow, 
Cupid stands, 
In his plaid and bright-hued kirtle, 
On atiny new-born myrtle 
Which expands. 
Barbed arrows, sympathetic, 
With a polar power magnetic, 
Weave those bands; 
Threads of woe or threads of rapture, 
Still they hold in hopeless capture 
Lovers’ hands. 
Tell me, Cupid, why you shatter 
Human hearts, and o'er them scatter 
So much woe? 
Tell me whence those arrows came— 
From above their viewless fame, 
Or below ? 
Angry sat he on a pebble, 
Calling me a monster, rebel, 
But, at last, 
In a milder tone proceeded :— 
“What I know of earth is needed, 
And the past. 
Fatal are all my embraces, 
And I'll tell you how the case is. 
You must vow 
Never to repeat the story, 
Till by age your head is hoary— 
Listen, now! 
Once I trod a beaten byway 
Leading to the Satanic highway 
Called Death. 
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There all Adam’s race are hasting, 
There their life-sands fast are wasting, 
There the breath 
Shorter grows at each respiring, 
And the spirit, in retiring, 
Reads its doom. 
On the ashy leaves all withered, 
On the trunks of trees which, shivered, 
Sway in gloom, 
Gnomes and elves, more dread than Druid, 
Tramp around with torches lurid, 
By a tomb. 
On that tomb of Parian whiteness 
Broods an owl of blackest brightness 
With the mythee 
Of the frozen Arctic Ocean, 
Where the maelstrom Laffodean 
Ever writhes. 
From Vesuvia’s craterian ashes, 
Where the phenix madly dashes, 
Hence they came: 
Then I looked down deep abysses, 
Heard the fiends in whispering hisses 
Speak my name: 
*Cupid, come into our mansion! 
You shall have immense expansion, 
And no flame. 
Glinting in this conflagration, 
Quaffing at each cursed libation 
From this flagon 
Red with blood of doomed creation, 
Sealed by our rite of confirmation, 

' To the dragon.’ 
Quailing with a shuddering terror, 
Then I thought me of the error 

Thus to stay, 
Till my senses sickened, fainted 
Qh! the horrid picture painted 
Of that day 
Turned to night of deepest chaos, 
When a grot like Antiparos 
Cheered the view ; 
Lethe’s limpid waters shining, 
Golden moss and vine entwining 
Round the yew 
In a bright and glittering chamber 
Hung bright crystals set in amber, 
And the wall 
By a radiant light was shaded, 
Then on marble columns faded 
In the hall. 
Fairy snirits came unnumbered, 
Murmuring round me till I slumbered 
More and more; 
In that spell that firmly bound me, 
All my arrows fel) around me 
On the floor. 
When I woke I found them mingled 
Mixed witk Death’s—and sorted, singled 
O’er and o'er; 
Till his shadow, clearer, stronger, 
Flitted round—I staid no longer 
In the place, 
For his scythe and glass depended 
On a sand which shone suspended 
In his vase. 
Know ye that thase arrows mixed, 
Old and young by bolts transfixed, 
OR are smitten / 
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Oft the death-shaft near doth hover 
Till, in heart of fondest lover, 
It is written, 
‘Dust ye are, to dust returning.’ 
Will your spirits cease their burning, 
When away, 
On the wings of the earliest morning 
They are with the seraphs dawning 
Into brighter, better day ?” 


PENITENTIAL. 
BY F. H. STAUPFER. 


In the twilight I am calling, 
Lord, to thee in earnest prayer ; 

Darker than the shadows falling 
Is the blackness of despair. 


Ever sinning, ever erring, 
Wayward to my trust and Thee, 
Heart each chance of hope deferring, 

Hard as any heart could be! 


Every secret fault confessing, 
Deed and word, and thought of sin, 
Grant me, Lord, thy promised blessing, 
Grace to bear and peace within ! 
Jesus, thou art all compassion, 
Pure and boundless love thou art! 
Crown me now with thy salvation, 
Enter now this waiting heart. 


From those heights beyond a measure, 
Where the silent stars ascend, 

Bring to me the richest treasure 
Meart could wish, or thou canst send! 


THE HEART’S STORY. 


BY AGLAUS FORRESTER. 


I’m musing on the happy past, 

The spring-time of my life, 

When every tone of wind and wave 
With melody was rife ; 

When all youth’s hopes and promises, 
The rainbows of my sky, 

Danced forth in fairy visions 

Before my wandering eye. 


My heart is with the leaping rills 

That murmur round the home 

Where first my lips were taught to «peak, 
My tiny feet to roam ; 

The sweet songs of the happy birds, 

The whispering wild-voice breeze 


That caught the faint breath of the rose, 


And waved amid the trees. 


Oh, for the bright and gladsome hours, 
When, like a wandering stream, 

My spirit caught from earth and sky 
The light of every beam ! 
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When if, into my laughing eye, 
A tear-drop chanced to start, 
"Twas banished in a moment by 

The sunshine of the heart. 


*Tis thought, because I smile on all, 
That I am vain and gay; 
That by the world’s light flattery 
I may be lured astray ; 
They know not that my heart oft breathes 
Its fragrance out in sighs, 
That sad songs tremble on my lips, 
And tears within my eyes. 


How many mournful memories 
Steal gently through my mind, 
Like spirit-voices borne along 
Upon the wandering wind! 
And as thought leads me back again, 
I almost seem to trace 
In each sweet flower, and shrub, and tree, 
Some fond, familiar face! 


How is it, reader, with thyself? 
Do chill winds fan thy heart, 

And cause the happy bygone scenes 
From thy sad self to part? 

The heart’s wild story none can know! 
The woe and grief that burn 

Within it must remain unknown! 
Its secrets none can learn 


LINES TO E. 8S. BH. 


I DREAMED last night a pleasant dream. 
Again I stood beside thee, 

And look@i into thy dark eyes’ depths, 
Those eyes that never chide me. 

The meadow brook's low murmuring 
Fell gently on the ear, 

A sunshine flood lit the beechen wood, 
And wild birds carolled near. 


We met within a forest shade, 
The brook ran near our feet ; 
Again my hand in thine was laid, 
And smiles of welcome greet. 
Long years had passed since thus we met, 
And their trace on thy forehead lay ; 
Thick lines of care were graven there, 
And thy dark locks touched with gray. 


Again I heard the voice whose tone 
Dwells ever in my heart ; 

And with it memories buried long 
The unbidden tear-drops start. 

It told of perils bravely dared, 
Of honors freshly won, 

Of a lonely life, of warring strife, 
And hopes that led thee on. 


With listening ear and swelling heart, 
That was filled with pride for thee, 
Thy upward course in life I marked— 
And my dream seemed prophecy : 
When suddenly the robe of night 
On field and forest lay, 
Thine eye was bright with a joyous light, 
And the vision pessed away. 
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TWILIGHT. 
BY JULIA A. BARBER. 


Twi ient hour, while shadows gather 
O’er the weary earth to-night, 

Thou art dearer than the sunshine, 
Dearer than the morning light. 


True, dark shadows have been thronging 
In my heart for many a day, 

And the glad and merry sunshine 
From my soul hath pass’d away. 


Loved ones, meeting round the heurthatiine 
When their daily work is done, 

Loving hearts, their care forgetting, 
Greet with joy the setting sun. 


And the “‘ homeward bound” rejqices 
When the shades of even come, 

As he murmurs in the stillness, 
“‘T am one day nearer home!” 


But can I, this summer evening, 

While the shadows throng the sky, 
Think that I am one day nearer 

To my “‘ home, sweet home on high ?” 


May the sorrow that hath shrouded 
My lone pathway here with gloom 

Shed a bright and holy radiance 
O’er the portals of the tomb ! 


May my night of sorrow gather 
Like the twilight stars above, 
And each cloud of darkness vanish 

In the light of perfect love! 


A BRIGHTER WORLD THAN THIS. 
BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Whey first I trod life’s early paths, 
All things were bright and fair ; 
And like a bird amid the flowers 
I seemed to walk on air; 
I thought on days of present joy, 
And dreamed of future bliss ; 
Nor deemed that sorrow's sombre wings 
Could dim a world like this. 


Alas! alas! my fairy dreams 
Soon from my fancy fled ; 
And those dear friends I dearly loved 
Were numbered with the dead ; 
And as upon their pallid lips 
I pressed a farewell kiss, 
They spoke to me of heavenly rest 
In a brighter world than this. 


My wounded heart required relief, 
I found the good I sought ; 

And midst my trials and my griefs 
I have a soothing thought: 

And it is this—that in God’s book 
I find a truer bliss; 

I read therein there is indeed 
A brighter world than this. 
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THE JEWISH MAID’S LAMENT. 


BY MARIE. 


*Neatu the beeeh-trees green and shady 
Walked a Jewish maiden fair, 

And her eye was dark and flashing, 
Like the raven’s wing her hair; 

Yet she bowed her heart in sorrow, 
Sinking was her heart with care. 


"Twas the Christian’s holy Sabbath, 
And the church-bells, ringing clear 
With their chimes, so soft and pleasant, 

Fell like music on her ear ; 
But it woke a chord of anguish, 
Filled her dark eye with a tear. 


Vh, she cried, the day is lovely, 
MeliowedMis the sunlight sheen 

As it plays among the branches 
Of the forest trees so green. 

Even nature in its beauty 
Worships now the Nazarene! 


What thy crimes, deluded Israel, 
Oh, poor sorrowing, recreant race ! 
Thus to live, and ever wander, 
Thou hast no abiding-place ; 
O Messiah! shed upon us 
The rich glories of thy face. 


I have searched the boly Talmud 
For one glimmering of light, 

I have sought the Rabbi sages, 
But I still am wrapped in night, 

For the hope they faintly offer 

Withers ere it meets my sight. 


How long on the weeping willows 
Must we hang our harps in tears? 
How long, oh how long be wanderers 
Ere Messiah's reign appears? 

Oh, the dreary waste of ages! 
Oh, the gloom of future years! 


Thus in wild and bitter anguish 
Bowed the Jewish maiden fair. 

Oh, our Saviour pure and holy, 
Listen to the maiden’s prayer! 

Guide her to the Christian temple, 
The Messiah waits her there! 


SONNET.—THE TRAITOR’S GRAVE. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


O Travetter! draw anigh the grave of one, 
Who, erst, for thirty pieces did betray 
His master. In mournful twilight gray, 
No stranger’s footsteps visit it alone. 
Nightshade and thistle rankly vegetate, 
About the dark unconsecrated sod, 
Where guardian angel never once hath trod, 
In light of day or in the evening late. 
No rose of hope blooms o'er his grassy mound, 
No mourner drops a tear of sorrow there, 
Accursed forever is the very ground, 
His spectral genius haunts its very air, 
And mark the inscription on his tombstone gray— 
“ He went unto his place,’’ whose name is Infamy. 
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WHAT ARE THY JOYS, O EARTH? 
BY MARIAN GWYN. 


© Eantn, what are thy hopgs and joys? 
What canst thou offer to the heart, 
When ling'’ring hope dies out at last, 
And all our sunlight dreams depart ? 
There is the festive board and hail, 
Where music sounds and wine-cups shine, 
Where bright eyes flash—go seek them all, 
Aud then their joys are freely thine. 


What are thy joys, O mocking earth ? 
Tell me what lasting hope thou hast? 
What blessed joy to linger when 
Our other hopes are fading fast. 
There is the battle-field and throne; 
Go to the war and win renown: 
Win fume, and they are thine afone, 
Thy people’s love, and country’s crown. 


O earth, what are thy joys? Hast thou 
No amaranthine flowers to bloom, 
With hope beneath the cypress shade, 
And strew their fragrance o'er the tomb? 
Go, put thy vessel on the stream, 
Death in his firmest stronghold brave, 
Seek where the silvery waters gleam, 
The pearl lies "neath the ocean's wave. 


And these are all? Hast thou no hope 
To live through long eternity, 

A blessed light to all our joys, 
A soother for our misery ? 

Think, mortal, when thy heart is lone, 
And thirsts for one kind cheering word, 

Of the cross on the mountain's brow, 
“The guarded tomb and risen Lord.” 


TO MR. A. M. G. 
BY AUNT DENCY WARD. 


Piterm, haste thee on thy way, 
Since thou mayst no longer stay ; 
And thy Master bids thee go 
Where perennial waters fow 

From the fountains, pure and bright, 
Where the soul finds sweet delight. 
Haste thee where the seers abide, 
Where those crystal waters glide ; 
Take the cup there proffered thee, 
Kuowledge, wisdom, purity. 

There the spirit of the Lord 

Will instruct thee from his word ; 
But whene’er "tis well with thee, 
Think of those who 're far away: 
And, when on the suppliant knee, 
Wilt thou then remember me ? 
Fare thee well; ‘tis but a while 
We must suffer pain or toil; 

But a little time, and then, 

Pilgrim, we shall meet again. 
While thy Maker lends thee breath, 
And when past the vale of death, 
Still, thy language, may it be 
“Christ, the Saviour died for me.” 
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Enigmas, 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
MARCH NUMBER. 


12. Bottom-less. 13. Quarter. 


14. Shooting. 


ll. Ba-sin. 


CHARADES. 
15. 


Mr fret is he who meanly hoards, 
Nor works of charity will do ; 

Or to himself wherewith affords 
To be respectable in view. 


My second 's all the powerful 
of body and of mind— 

My whole are the most sorrowful 
And wretched of mankind. 


16. 


Trere ’s nought upon this breathing earth 
That springs from sea or dust, 
Whate’er its great or trivial worth, 
That cannot boast my fret. 


And if you o’er it have control, 
And take away a part, 

It’s made my second—and my whole 
Makes both at once depart. 


ENIGMAS. 
17. 


A.THoven like man ov mother’s milk I thrive, 
I’m not like him and others born alive, 

And only fme, and care, and some protection, 
Bring me to active life, and to perfection. 


Then—then to sense I'm powerful—and can 
Send forth my millions to the view of man, 
Many of whom, howe’er disposed to fight, 
Like women would avoid my power and might. 


But, strange to say, though never shot by gun, 

I sometimes am a rabbit—when I run; 

And various shapes I take, and colors too, 

Round, flat, and yellow, white and green, and blue. 


Though rich men like me, and it will appear 
I’m courted by the lovers of good cheer— 
Yet am I humble—and you ‘ll find me more 
A friend of those who work—or to the poor. 


18. 


ALL nature yields to my decree, 
And so does every theory, 
And, alas! every feeling 
Save one—true love in woman's heart, 
Treasured too deeply ere to part 
Like all else at my bidding. 


And though all living—all save she— 
Submit to their sad destiny, 

And yield to me unheeding— 
She nobly braves each deprivation, 
And succumbs to annihilation, 

To me her love ne'er yielding. 











A SUBURBAN COTTAGE IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 


(Copied by permission from *‘ Downing’s Country Houses."’] 





Tuts design is an attempt to redeem from 
the entire baldness of some examples, and the 
frippery ornament of others, a class of cottages 
very general in the neighborhood of our larger 
country towns, 

We have not, of course, endeavored to give 
this cottage much architectural style. The 
projection of the roof supported by cantilevers, 
and the simple but bold window dressings, 
give, however, the character of the Italian 
style. 

The trellis-work veranda along the front of 
this cottage, and the bay-window in the best 
apartment, convey at once an expression of 
beauty arising from a sense of a superior com- 
fort or refinement in the mode of living ; and 
the whole exterior effect, without having any 
decided architectural merit, is one which we 
should be very glad to see followed in suburb- 
an houses of this class. 

As a country cottage, strictly speaking, by 
which we mean a house not in the midst of 
streets and other suburban dwellings, but 
only surrounded by green trees and fields, this 
design might properly be objected to as a lit- 
tle cockneyish in character. It is, in fact, a 
design for a suburban dwelling. The full 
second story gives it a certain air of comfort 
and space, which will recommend it to many 


who do not appreciate a more rural expression. 
30* 
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AccommopatTion.—This is a larger and more 
expensive cottage than our previous example. 
Though offering only the same accommodation 
in the number of rooms, the rooms themselves 
are larger, and there is much more space de- 


Fig. 2. 





KITCHEN 
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LIVING-R™ 







16 X16 
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PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


voted to passages. The front entry, fig. 2, is 
eight feet wide, and twenty-two feet long, 
353 
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containing the stairs. The back entry is five ; The roof of this dwelling should project 


feet wide. 

The parlor here is quite a handsome apart- 
ment for a cottage, being sixteen by twenty- 
two feet, with a bay-window, square in its 
opening, as all bay-windows should be, in this 
style. The width of this window is eight 
feet. 

The living-room, sixteen feet square, has a 
well-lighted pantry, five by ten feet, and a 
smali closet for china in the side passage lead- 
ing to the closet. There is a small larder, 
and a closet in the kitchen. 

Coxsrruction.—This cottage should be built 
of brick and stucco, with sixteen-inch hollow 
walls, or with smooth brick, painted of some 
pleasing neutral tint. The window dressings, 
where dressed stone is scarce or costly, should 
be built of brick and stuccoed—except the 
lintels and sills, which should be of dressed 
stone, colored like the rest, or of rough stone 
covered with stucco. 


q 





twenty inches. 

The front door should have the two long 
panels glazed, so as to light the main entry. 

The veranda should be seven and a halt 
feet in width, and should not extend the en- 
tire length of the front, but stop a couple of 
feet short at both ends (as shown in the ele- 
vation). If extended along the whole length, 
a veranda has the disagreeable effect of cut- 
ting the facade into two halves, and destroy- 
ing its character and proportion. 

Estimate.—Supposing a cellar under the main 
body of the house only, this cottage, if built 
in a substantial manner, would cost about 
$2000. Our estimate is formed upon the sup- 
position that good hard bricks, suitable for 
hollow walls and outside stucco, are to be had 
at present prices on the Hudson, say $3 to $4 
per 1000. Where the price of bricks is higher, 
of course that addition in price must be added 
in the estimate. 
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NOVELTIES FOR APRIL. 
SACQUE, CAPS, LINGERIE, ETC. ETC. 


Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 1.—Dressing sacque. Also may be used 
for breakfast dress, over a cambric, chintz, 
and barége-de-laine skirt; and with the addi- 
tion of a collar. The material is white Mar- 
seilles or piqué; the shape is loose and flow- 
ing; the trimming arranged so as to forma 
chemisette at the throat, the embroidery and 
dotted dimity band, of which it is composed, 
passing across to the shoulder. The cuff of 
the sleeve is turned back, and finished in the 
same style. 

Fig. 2.—Chemisette of Brussels net, intend- 
ed for adress cut square across the chest. A 
puff of lace, with a handsome Honiton edging, 
surrounds it; between the two a violet-colored 
gauze ribbon is laid down. The chemisette 
itself is full, and edged like the habit-shirt. 

Fig. 3.—Berthé cape, intended for dinner or 
evening dress, to be worn with a low corsage 
of handsome French embroidery. 
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Fig. 4.—Breakfast or invalid’s cap, of drawn 
French muslin, finished by a double frill of 
lace crossing the forehead in a point and 
brought back to mingle with the ribbon loops 
at the ear; the strings are also of ribbon, and 
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floating ends of the same finish the shallow cur- 
In color, a delicate rose, blue, or laven- 
der, are the most preferable for the trimming. 


tain. 


Fig. 5.—Thulle dress cap, for a middle-aged 
lady, ornamented by loops of rich ribbon, 
crape leaves, and a cluster of full blown blush 


roses. 


Figs. 6 and 7.—Two new styles for under- 


sleeves. 
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In the first, the full puff of Swiss or 














BONNET FOR A 








French muslin is longitudinal, and gathered 
thus into a pretty insertion, a band of which 
forms the cuff. In the second style the puff is 
smaller and encircles the arm, finished above 
and below by frills. 





MOURNING COLLAR AND CUFF. 
IN CRAPE, SEED BEADS, AND SMALL BUGLES. 


(See page 294.) 


Tue taste for articles of dress in mourning, 
ornamented with beads and bugles, still con- 
tinues, and this is not surprising, as they 
usually possess an elegance, when judiciously 
applied, not easily to be met with in any other 
kind of decoration. The collar, which will be 
seen in our illustration, is made of black net, 
covered with black crape. The two are to be 
run together very neatly, the edges cut off, 
turned, and tacked down. The pattern is 
then to be traced in the beads and bugles, ac- 
cording to the engraving. It must be remem- 
bered that the entire half of the pattern is not 
given in our illustration. As the figure is so 
various, some ladies being stout and some 
slender, it must be enlarged accordingly, so 
that, while it meets and fastens in the front, 
there may be no superfluity behind, which 
would much injure the fitting. The shape is 
guite new, being a variety of the Eugenie col- 
lar, and having no point behind. The bugles, 
which are now manufactured to meet the re- 
quirements of fashion, are extremely small. 


YOUNG LADY. 
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As it is very desirable to give a complete air 
of finish to the dress, that the cuffs and the 
collar should be alike in design, we give the 
pattern of a cuff to be worn with the collar. 
It is only necessary to say that it is made to 
turn over, with a full sleeve of crape under- 
neath. 





BONNET FOR A YOUNG LADY. 





Tuts novel and becoming bonnet for a young 
lady of from eight to nine, or ten years of age, 
as well as the infant’s cap, made of a form and 
style similar to those worn by the imperial in- 
fant, are to be found, with others of the same 





CAP OF THE YOUNG KING OF ALOTERS, 
description, at the establishment of Madame 
Auguste Nourrit, No. 198 Walnut Street, York 
Buildings, below Eighth Street. 
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EMBROIDERED STOMACHER AND TRIM- 
MING FOR CHILD’S FROCK, 


(See page 206.) 


A portron of the latter forms the sleeve, a 
second piece being carried from the lower end 
of the stomacher, where it is set into the skirt 
over the shoulder, thus forming two tiers for 
the sleeve. Avery broad-colored sash is worn 
with this dress, sometimes passing round the 
waist with a large bow behind, sometimes 
carried from the top of the right shoulder and 
fastened with a bow under the left arm. 
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NETTED ORNAMENTAL DISH RUFFS. 
(See page 297.) 

Turse very pretty and very simple orna- 
ments for the supper-table must be seen to be 
appreciated. They will last for many years, 
and as often as they are sent to the laundry 
and make their reappearance their condition 
is as perfect as when they are first completed 
at the ‘‘ Work-table.’’? They make a supper- 
table look very elegant, and are within reach 
of all, only requiring the expenditure of a lit- 
tle time and a little cotton for their produc- 
tion. The small flowers introduced between 
the puffs may be of any description that the 
garden may happen to afford at the time of 
year at which they are required, or, if no gar- 
den produce is at command, they still present 
avery elegant appearance without the addi- 
tional decoration. Another alternative is, 
however, quite attainable. A few small arti- 
ficial flowers are easily procured at a very 
slight expense. 

As the dishes for the supper-table are ne- 
cessarily of various sizes, our directions will 
be given for one of moderate dimensions. It 
will only be necessary to add to the founda- 
tion loops, and make them as much larger as 
may be desired. . 

Cast on one hunfired and thirty loops of 
tolerably fine croclfet cotton, using a mesh of 
about an eighth of an inch wide. Net nine 
rows. Then take another mesh of a quarter 
of an inch in width, and having filled another 
and larger needle with double cotton, net 
eleven rows. Then returning tothe fine mesh 
and the single cotton, net seven rows. Then 
taking, again, the large mesh and the double 
cotton, net eleven more rows. Again return- 
ing to the fine mesh and the single cotton, net 
twenty rows. This makes two ruffs, which 
are sufficient for all but pie-dishes, which 
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ought to have three, which can be done with 
equal ease by merely repeating two of the 
rows. When these ruffs have been washed, 
they must be well starched, to make them 
stand out with a pretty bow. A tacking 
thread must be sewn round where the fine 
part meets the fine part in the fold, both in 
the upper and the lower ruff, to form the two. 
A coarse thread or small cord must be run into 
the last row of loops which forms the edge, 
which is to be drawn and tied so that the dish 
may rest upon it without any danger of de- 
rangement. The flowers are then to be intro- 
duced. 

Toavoid confusion, we have delayed to speak 
of the sort of bordering, which will be seen in 
the lower part of our illustration. This is 
made by netting a second frill just below the 
lowest of the ruffs, and commenced by netting 
afresh loop on a row Already netted. - In other 
words, one row thus becomes the head of two 
separate dependent pieces of network, the one, 
as we have described, being drawn in to form 
a secure resting-place for the bottom of the 
dish when inserted within it ; the other as the 
external finish. This last part may be edged 
with any fancy border in netting, or it may 
have some slight design darned in. At the 
same time, we are not recommending making 
these ruffs more elaborate, as they look so 
very pretty in their pure simplicity. 
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BEAD CARRIAGE RAG, 
(See blue plate in front.) 

Materials.—A piece of canvas; aqua-marine, alabaster, 
ruby, and black beads; crochet cotton, No. 12; aleo some 
fine black purse silk. 

Tue entire design of this bag, including the 
borders, is done in beads, and the ground with 
black netting silk in ordinary cross-stitch. 
The ground of the piece is alabaster, the spots 
green, the centre ruby, just surrounded by 
black. Care must be taken to put all the 
beads on in the same direction. 





A MORNING COLLAR. 
(See colored plate in front.) 


Tuts is to be worked on thick muslin or 
linen with green and scarlet cotton. It is one 
of the latest novelties. Half of the collar 
forms the cuff. 
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BRAIDWORK.—BABY’S SHOE. 





Materials.—White cafimere. to be braided with scarlet by the pattern, then tear away the paper care- 
otis braid. fully. Line with white silk and bind with 
Cory the design on tissue paper; tack the ; narrow scarlet ribbon. 
paper-pattern on material; sew on the braid ¢ 
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TRIMMING FOR A NIGHT DRESS. 
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FULL INSTRUCTIONS IN NEEDLE-WORK OF ALL KINDS. 
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FULL INSTRUCTIONS IN NEEDLE-WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


No. 9. No. 10. 





No. 9. Spotted Netting.—Do a stitch on your 
foundation with the thread twice round the 
mesh; then two stitches with it only once 
round the mesh. Repeat these three stitches 
in working backwards and forwards. After 
the foundation row, all three stitches must be 
worked on one loop. 

No. 10. Diamond Netting.—1st row.—One 
plain stitch, one double one (with the thread 
twice round the mesh), alternately. 2d.—In 
the preceding row the stitches are alternately 
short and long; this row is in plain netting, 
but every alternate loop is worked not close 
to the mesh, but so as to make the ends even. 
3d.—One double stitch, one plain stitch, alter- 
nately. 4th.—One long stitch, one plain one, 
alternately. 

No. 11. Large Diamond Netting.—The num- 
ber of stitches required for this pattern is six, 
and one over. 1st row.—One double, five plain ; 
repeat to the end, which is a double stitch. 
2d.—One plain netting, one long, draw out the 
mesh; four more plain netting, draw out the 
mesh. 3d.—One plain, one long stitch double, 
three plain double, one plain. 4th.—Two 
plain, one long double, two plain double, one 
plain. 5th.—Two plain, one long double, one 
plain double, two plain. 6th.—Three plain, 
one long, two plain. 7th.—Three plain, one 
double, two plain. 8th.—Three plain double, 
one plain, one long double, one plain. 9th.— 
Two plain double, two plain, one long double, 
one plain. 10th.—Two plain double, three 
plain, one long double. 11th.—One plain dou- 
ble, four plain, one long double. 12¢h.—One 
long, five plain. 

No. 12. Spotted Diamond Netting.—This is 
worked with two meshes, one being half the 
size of the other. The spot is made by work- 
ing a plain stitch in the same loop as the last 
with the small mesh. Four stitches are re- 
quired for each pattern and an extra one in the 
entire length. 1st row.—One double, two plain 
with spot, one plain. 2d.—One plain, one long 
double, one plain with spot, one plain double. 
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No. 11. 





No. 12 No. 13. 





3d.—One plain, one long double, one plain dou- 
ble, one plain. 4th.—One plain, one plain with 
spot, one plain, one long. 5th.—One plain 
with spot, one plain, one double, one plain 
with spot. 6th.—One plain with spot, one 
plain double, one plain, one long double. 
7th.—Two plain, one long, one plain double. 
8th.—One plain, one plain with spot, one plain, 
one long. 

No. 13. Leaf Netting.—Each pattern requires 
five stitches, and four extra in the length— 
two at each edge. Ist rew.—Three plain, five 
plain all in one loop, five plain in next. 2d.— 
Take on your needle, at once, the nine extra 
loops made, and work them as one; four plain. 
3d.—Plain. 4th.—Two plain, increase four in 
each of the next two loops, one plain. 5th.— 
One plain, nine together as one, three plain. 
6th.—Plain. This description does not include 
the extra stitches at the ends, which are al- 
ways in plain netting. 

Double Stitch.—Pass the thread twice round 
the mesh, instead of once, thus making a long 
stitch. 

Long Stitch.—Used when some of the stitches 
in the preceding row have been double stitches. 
To work so that the loops of this row shall be 
even, the knot must not be drawn close to the 
mesh, in working on the single stitches of the 
previous row. These stitches are termed long 
stitches. 

To Work with Beads.—A long darning-needle 
must be used, instead of the ordinary netting- 
needle, and the beads threaded on for every 
separate stitch. 

Mesh.—This term is applied equally to the 
instrument on which the loop is formed, and 
to the loop or hole so formed. 

Embroidering on Netting.—This is done either 
in simple darning, which only permits such 
geometrical patterns as can be worked by 
counting threads ; or by real embroidering of 
flowers, leaves, and other designs, in chain 
stitch. ‘To dothis, have the pattern drawn on 
light-colored crape, which tack over the sur- 
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face of the netting, and put the latter into a 
small hand-frame. The instrument used for 
the work is a tambour-needle; and it is to be 
done in the ordinary tambour stitch. Very 
generally, in this sort of work, the flowers, 








leayes, stems—in short, every part of the de- } 
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sign—are edged with a line of chain stitch in 
the finest gold thread. 

When all the embroidery is done, draw out 
the thread of crape, as you would those of 
canvas, in working on canvas and cloth. 





HOW TO CUT AND CONTRIVE CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 


Eask AnD Freepom.—In making your baby- 
clothes, remember that the infant is constantly 
growing, and requires, therefore, such clothes 
as will enable it to move every limb freely. 
The throat, armholes, and wrists of dresses 
should be made so that they can readily be let 
out, besides being amply large for present use. 
Tight and too closely fitting garments absorb 
the insensible perspiration, instead of allow- 
ing it free exit, and skin diseases are not un- 
frequently induced. 

Causes or Irgiration.—Nothing is more to 
be deprecated in a child than the habit of fret- 
fulness ; but as this is really not natural to a 
healthy infant, a mother should carefully in- 
vestigate the probable causes, remembering 
that a child has not, like an adult, the power 
of expressing its wants, or remedying any dis- 
comfort ; its only mode of expressing pain or 
weariness is by crying. For example, a hair 
on the skin, an overtightened string, or bent 
button, will cause no inconsiderable worry. 
mother should, then, be extremely careful 
that her infant has no such cause of annoy- 
ance; and pins should be entirely banished 
from the toilet. 

Quantity or Croraes.— When the means are 
limited, cheap materials, and plenty of them, 
should rather be considered than fine mate- 
rials and a limited quantity, as cleanliness is 
of paramount importance, and this cannot be 
maintained without a daily change of every- 
thing. We subjoin a list of what we consider 
as an ample and complete outfit for a baby; 
and though it will not do to compare it with 
that of the Prince Imperial, it will be found 
sufficient for comfort to any one of moderate 
means :— 

Six night-gowns, four monthly gowns, six 
winter, four robes, six white petticoats, four 
day flannels, three night ditto, twelve shirts, 
six night-caps, six day ditto, twelve dozen 
diapers, four flannel pilches, three flannel roll- 
ers, two binders. These last are very nice in- 





} deed, much softer than the woven ones, and 


quite firm enough if knitted in the follpwing 
pattern, with knitting cotton, No. 20, and 
suitable needles :— 

Cast on fifty-six stitches, knit two, and purl 
two alternately. 2d row, the same. 3d, like 
Ist. 4th, like 2d. 5th, like lst. 6th, like 2d. 
In the 7th row, begin with two purled, then 
two knitted. This will bring the knitted 
stitches over the purled, and vice versa. Do 
six rows in this way. Repeat these twelve 
rows until the binder is done. It should be 
nearly three-quarters of a yard long. Then 
cast it off. 

The pilches are large double half-squares of 
flannel, set into a band; they are intended to 
preserve the dress. 

The children in India are always carried by 
their nurses on a thickly-wadded cloth, con- 
sisting of many thicknesses of calico, run to- 
gether, the edges trimmed with fringe. They 
are called gooderies. They afford a much more 
even and equable surface for an infant’s head 
and limbs to repose on than can be afforded 
by the arms of a nurse; and it is a pity, on 
every account, that the fashion is not adopted 
in this country. Medical men recommend a 
soft pillow for this purpose, but this, not being 
readily washed, cannot be so excellent as the 
Indian gooderie. 

Where, from any circumstances, it may be 
feared the infant will be delicate, or it is pre- 
maturely born, and in cold weather, very fine 
flannel gowns, completely covering even its 
hands, are very necessary, as warmth will be 
found one of the most powerful aids in pre- 
serving its life. It will not be necessary to 
prepare such articles, but they should be got 
immediately if, from the existence of the above 
causes, they are thought desirable. Mean- 
while, a sheet of fine wadding, wrapped round 
the infant, will assist in keeping it warm bet- 
ter than anything else whatever. 
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POINT LACE. 


No. 20. No. 21. 





No. 19. English Lace is made by filling a 
given space with threads crossing each other 
at right angles, at about the eighth of an inch 
distance ; when all are done, commence mak- 
ing the spots by fastening your thread to the 
braid, and twisting your needle round the 
thread until you come to where the first 
threads cross each other, then pass your nee- 
dle under and over the crossed threads until 
you have a spot sufficiently large ; afterwards 
pass to the next one in the same way, until 
all are done. In filling a large space, they 
would look very well if the centre dot was 
large, and gradually getting smaller to the 
outer edge, or the reverse way. 

No. 20. Open English Lace is made in the 
same way as the last, with the exception that 
four threads cross each other, and the spots 
are only placed where the four actually cross. 
This has a very beautiful effect if the hori- 
zontal and upright threads are considerably 
coarser than the other two. 

No. 21. Henrique Lace.—It is worked by 
fastening the thread very firmly on the braid 
with one or two button-hole stitches, then 
pass the needle to the opposite side, and fasten 
it again in the same way ; then pass the needle 
round the first thread until the two threads 
appear one, then fasten off at the place you 
commenced from; then take another thread 
about the twelfth of an inch from the first, 
twist it twice round; then darn a spot on the 
two threads, twist six or seven times round, 
and then make another spot and repeat to the 
end. Do all the lines in one direction before 
commencing the opposite one, and be very care- 
ful to let all the dots fall evenly one under 
another. 


No. 22. No 23. 


No. 22. Cordovan Lace.—Same as Henrique 
Lace, but with three threads instead of two. 
No. 23. Valenciennes Lace.—This is simply 


No. 24. 
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darning, done very fine and close, to resemble 
the finest cambric. 

No. 24. Foundation Stitch.—This is the regu- 
lar button-hole stitch worked as close as it is 
possible. The thread is taken from right to left 
across th space, to form a bar, which is then 
worked from left to right with Brussels edge, 
very close. Each stitch is worked between 
two of the rows below it, and requires great 
care. 





TO MAKE A SHIRT. 
(See Diagram, page 364.) 


Tue pattern given is the size for a shirt for 
an ordinary-sized man. Of course, it must be 
altered according to the size wanted, increas- 
ing or decreasing in regular proportion. Hav- 
ing cut all your pieces accurately, commence 
the making by hemming the flaps all around. 
Baste the shoulder binders on very evenly, 
hemming the back ones on two sides, leaving 
the armhole and neck to be sewed with the 
yoke and sleeve. Sew the front binder only 
at the bottom, the rest to be sewed with the 
The woven bosom 
If made, the 


yoke, sleeve, and bosom. 
is now almost universally used. 
tucks must be very accurately run, or they 
will not iron smoothly. Put in the bosom, 
dividing the fulness of the shirt, and facing it 
down on to the bosom. Sew up the two sides 
of the shirt next. Put in the side-gussets. 
Gather the back of the shirt, and sew on the 
yoke, hemming the outside and inside down 
separately. The front of the yoke to the 
shoulder should be nicely stitched. Make the 
sleeves, setting on the wristband before sewing 
up the sleeve. After putting on the wrist- 
band, sew up the sleeve and put in the sleeve 
gussets, allowing half the length of the wrist- 
band for the length of the slit. Put in the 
sleeves, gathering them at the top, and sewing 
the shirt down first and then the binder. The 
wristbands should have three button-holes in 
each; one with a button sewed on, and twoe 
exactly opposite to each other for the sleeve 
buttons now so much worn. The binding 
round the neck includes the bosom and yoke. 
Two button-holes and buttons before, and a 
button behind to fasten the collar. Make the 
button-holes in the bosom, if for studs, dif- 
ferent ways ; the outside ones lengthwise and 
the inside crosswise. 
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THE COUNTRY HOUSEWIFE. 


BY MRS. A. B. PORTER. 


Ir is only a few weeks since the editor of a certain New 
York newspaper, which circulates extensively in the 
country, came out with a violent tirade against country 
cooking, country habits, and country accommodations 
generally, calling us ‘‘ Yahoos,” “‘unwashed democracy,” 
and sundry other epithets not very agreeable to eye or ear. 
In common with the rest of my sisters, my ‘righteous 
wrath’’ was stirred ; and I verily believe, if he had made 
his appearance in our village at that time, we should, 
with true Arab dignity, have refused to taste salt with 
him, and considered him a right, lawful subject of dissec- 
Wo be to the man 
or woman who is delivered over to their tender mercies! 

My own fingers ached to answer the libellous article; 
but, remembering a wise father’s advice—‘“‘ Never speak 
or write, my daughter, when you are angry’’—we tossed 
the paper aside, and made up a tin of nice light biscuit; 
and, after watching the baking of them till the well-tem- 
pered oven had given them a delicate brown coating, and 
the softly swelling tops assured us of the lightness within, 
we wrapped them in a large white linen cloth ‘te ripen,” 
as some of the writers in the Journal of Health would 
say, and left the kitchen for our cosy little winter sitting- 
room. 
The plants in the window were rejoicing in the sunshine, 
kitty dozing near the fire, and my little sewing-chair close 
to the table, on which lay my work-basket and the Janu- 
ary number of the Lady’s Book. Now, ‘‘solemn people” 
may say wirat they please about the light reading, and 
pictures, and fashion-plates of our magazine. I do know 
that this same book is a specific in ill humor, and is 
worth more than the subscription price for the smiles and 
cheerfulness which it brings to the family circle. 

By the way, Mr. Editor, I don’t like solemn people; do 
you? I used to think, when I was a child, that such 
were good; but, the older I grow, the more I am con- 
vinced that truly good people are cheerful. Why shouldn't 
they be? Our religion is one of love, and hope, and faith ; 
and, if we believe that our Father loves and cares for all 
his creatures, even the tiniest bird that flies, why not, like 
that bird, sing our way upward to heaven? 

The greatest rogue I ever saw in a State prison, the 
famous Bristol Bill, had as solemn cut to his face as the 
owl in my little boy’s ‘‘Cock Robin’s” book when he is 
digging the Sparrow's grave. He reminds me of a certain 
minister of my acquaintance (only in the solemn expres- 
sion, I mean) who will not take the Lady’s Book for his 
daughter, but spends more than the subscription price in 
cigars. 

But, as I was saying, I took the Lady's 2ook, and, open- 
ing at random, found myself reading receipts for cooking, 
laying out tables, sick-room, &c, &c. There was informa- 
tion enough, in those closely printed six columns, to en- 
able a housewife to lay her table handsomely, and prepare 
« good dinner to place upon it. I stopped a moment, and 
looked back to the first year that I received the Lady's 
Book. I was then a young housekeeper, very ignorant 
of the details of the kitchen. 

I remember well the first loaf of bread. It was my first 
indeed, for I had never gone through the whole process of 
making and baking bread before that time. With what 
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tion for our sewing-society anatomists. 


It is a sunny spot, for it has a southeast exposure. 
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anxiety I watched it as it rose so slowly, I thought, into a 
loaf! And then how many sly peeps I took into the oven 
while it was baking! and how proud I felt when it came 
out a nice light white loaf, fit for—yes, altogether too good 
for that crusty editor! But, to my astonishment, I found 
myself feeling more kindly towards even him and all the 
world besides. He had used some naughty words, to be 
sure, and did not speak of the country at all as you do, 
Mr. Godey (don’t you like our country bread, and butter, 
and milk, and raspberry-jam?); but he gave some good 
advice, notwithstanding, for he advised country house- 
keepers to buy a good receipt-book, and use a thermome- 
ter, and weigh and measure, and have system in their 
cookery. We fail here; and some of our neighbors laugh 
at receipts and rules, and think a thermometer and scales 
out of place in the pantry. 

But it is not so, as I can assure them from personal ex- 
perience. Two instances occur to my mind now. In 
eleansing tripe and pigs’-feet, try the water by the ther- 
mometer, and let it be one degree below boiling tempera- 
ture, and it will cleanse the meat more thoroughly than 
boiling water. The same rule applies to boiling eggs; 
let the water be one degree below boiling, and allow the 
eggs to remain in that temperature for five minutes, in- 
stead of boiling three, according to the old receipts, and 
the eggs will be more thoroughly done, whites more ten- 
der, and the whole egg uniformly cooked. 

I could mention other things te show the importance of 
exactness in weight, measure, and time, and that receipts 
that have been well tested are of more value than most 
ladies suppose. I consider them a great addition to the 
Book ; and, if you are not troubled with too many in your 
editor’s drawers, would like to send a few from time to 
time, original, but thoroughly tried, and adapted to those 
who, like myself, wish to unite economy with good living. 


HOW TO COOK VEAL 


Caur’s Heap, @ la Tortue.—Bone a calf's head whole; 
after being well scalded and cleaned, cut off the ears, take 
out the tongue, cut the gristles and bones from the tongue ; 
prepare a good forcemeat; add some chopped truffles into 
it, and some mushrooms; lay the head on a clean cloth on 
the dresser; spread it thickly over with the forcemeat ; 
blanch and take off the skin of the tongue; cut each ear 
in half lengthwise; place them in different parts on the 
forcemeat, and the tongue in the middle; lap it over, keep- 
ing it high igthe middle; tie the ends, and brace it all 
over tightly with some loose string, as, by doing so, it 
will leave all the marks appearing, when glazed, like the 
back shell of turtle; then tie it up in a cloth ; it will take 
some hours to boil; when done, which will be in your 
second stock, take it up and take off the cloth; put it upon 
the dish, dry it, and glaze it several times; have ready 
cut from the crumb of bread the form of a turtle’s head 
and the four fins ; fry them a nice brown, and glaze them 
with the head, placing them to the head on the dish, as to 
look like a turtle crawling. For the eyes, use whites of 
hard-boiled eggs. 

Caves’ Eans.—Scald the hair from the ears, and clean 
them thoroughly ; boil them until they are tender in veal 
gravy ; and then blanch them in cold spring water; serve 
them in chervil-sauce, or in the gravy, thickened and sea- 
soned, in which they were cooked. A sauce may be 
made of melted butter, with chervil mashed and put in, 
strained with the butter through a sieve, and white sauce 
added. White sauce is sometimes sent up alone with the 
ears. In that case, it should be flavored with mushroom 
powder. 
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Catves’ Ears, Stvrrep.—Prepare as above, and make a ; been stirred ; boil it up, keeping it stirred all the while, 


stuffing of calves’ liver, ham grated, fat bacon, bread 
steeped in cream, sweet herbs, a little mace, a little salt, 
and bind it with an egg unbeaten; stuff the ears with it. 
The ears should be cut very close to the head, and the 
gristly part sufficiently smooth to enable the ears to stand 
upright when served. Rub the ears over with egg, and 
fry them a delicate brown. Serve with brown gravy. 

Another Way.—Blanch for an hour three ears; take 
thom up, and cut the ears round at the top; fill them with 
some prepared farce ; slit the ears in three or four places, 
so that they may curl down; put them to stew in some 
good second stock; puta truffle or plover’s egg on each 
top of the farce; glaze them well several times; put mush- 
reom-sauce, or purée of tomata or trufiles, or a piquant- 
sauce, either a white sauce or brown, whatever suits your 
other dishes. 


Caves’ Fert on Ears can be dressed the same way, or 
fried in butter @ la friture with sauce or fried parsley. 


Catves’ Feer.—They should be very clean; boil them 
three hours, or until they are tender; serve them with 
parsley and butter. 

Catves’ Freer, Srewep.—Wash them clean, divide with- 
out entirely separating them, lay them open in the stew- 
pan, and cover them with veal broth; rather more than 
enough to cover them will be sufficient; cut into pieces a 
slice of tender beef, and add to the stew; when it boils, 
throw in a little salt, clear the scum as it rises, throw in a 
fagot of parsley, a small head of celery, an onion stuck with 
cloves, three small ones plain, a good-sized carrot, two 
blades of mace, and two dozen pepper-corns ; stew until 
the flesh separates from the bones, and take it off carefully ; 
strain off half the gravy, or as much as you require, and 
put in two spoonfuls of Harvey's sauce; thicken it with 
four and butter; when it is very hot, return the feet; 
pour in a glass of Madeira, Burcellas, or pale Sherry, and 
serve. 


Catvus’ Fert, Fricasrrn (Pieds de Veau en Fricasee).— 
Soak them three hours; simmer them in equal proportions 
of milk and water until they are sufficiently tender to re- 
move the meat from the bones in good-sized pieces; dip 
them in yolk of egg, cover with fine bread-crumbs; pepper 
and salt them; fry a beautiful brown, and serve in white 
sauce. 


Catr’s Heart.—Stuffed and roasted precisely as beef 
heart. 

Cautr’s Krowey may be dressed as mutton or beef kid- 
ney, or mince it with some of the fat; add cayenne, white 
pepper, and salt; cover it with bread-crumbs and with 
yolk of egg; make it up into balls, and fry in boiling 
fresh butter; drain them upon a sieve, and serve them 
upon fried parsley. 

Catves’ Bratrs.—Wash them; remove the skin, and 
ecald them; dry them well, fry them in butter, serve with 
mushroom-sauce. Instead of this, when cleaned and 
scalded, chop them finely, simmer them with mushrooms, 
ouions, parsley, sage, and white sauce; season highly; 
serve with fried parsley and fried sippets. 

Caur’s Liver.—Lay the liver in vinegar for twelve 
hours; it will render it firm: dip it in cold spring water, 
and wipe it dry; cut it in even slices; sprinkle sweet 
herbs, crumbled finely, over it; add pepper and salt, and 
dredge with flour; fry in boiling lard or butter; the last 
is preferable; remove the liver when fried a nice brown; 
pour away a portion of the fat, and pour ina eupful of 
water with a lump of butter well rolled in flour in which 
& #poonfal of vinegar and cayenne or lemon-juice has 
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and serve the liver up in it; thin slices of hot fried bacon 
should be sent to table with it. 


Ca.y’s Liver axp Liauts.—Parboil and mince; put 
them in a stewpan with a little of the water in which 
they were boiled ; thicken with butter and flour; add sait 
and pepper; simmer, and serve when heated through. 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 
DOMESTIC SURGERY. 


Hanging.—Loose the cord, or whatever suspended the 
person, and proceed as for drowning, taking the additional 
precaution to apply eight or ten leeches to the temples. 

Apparent Death from Drunkenness.~—Raise the head, 
unloose the clothes; maintain warmth of surface, and 
give a mustard emetic as soon as the person can swallow. 

Apoplery and fits generally. —faise the head ; unloose 
all tight clothes, strings, &c.; apply cold lotions to the 
head, which should be shaved ; apply leeches to the tem- 
ples, and send for a surgeon. 

Suffocation from Noxious Gases, &c.—Remove to the 
fresh air; dash cold vinegar and water in the face, neok, 
and breast; keep up the warmth of the body; if neces- 
sary, apply mustard poultices to the soles of the feet, and 
try artificial respiration, as in drowning. 

Lightning and Sun-Stroke.—Treat the same as apo- 
plexy. 

Sore Throat.—Those subject to sore throats, &c., should 
bathe the neck with cold water in the morning, and use 
the flesh-brush at night, which will be found to relieve 
them very soon. 

The best way to take Castor Oil.—It is not generally 
known that castor oil may be most easily taken mingled 
with orange juice, a littlesugar being added if the juice of 
the orange is not sweet. The difference between this and 
any other mode of taking this valuable medicine is sur- 
prising. 

Chapped Hands.—Instead of washing the hands with 
soap, employ oatmeal, and after each washing take a little 
dry oatmeal and rub over the hands, so as to absorb any 
moisture. 


THE TOILET. 


E.per (Sambucus nigra).—The only preparation of 
this plant for its odorous quality used by the perfumer is 
elder-flower water. To prepare it, take nine pounds of 
elder-flowers, free from stalk, and introduce it to the still 
with four gallons of water. The first three gallons that 
come over are all that need be preserved for use. One 
ounce of rectified spirit should be added to each gallon ef 
water distilled; and, when bottled, it is ready for sale. 
Other preparations of elder-flowers are made, such as 
milk of elder, extract of elder, &c., which will be found 
in their proper place under Cosmetics. Two or three 
new materials made from this flower will also be given 
hereafter, which are likely to meet with a very large sale 
on account of the reputed cooling qualities of the ingredi- 
ents. Of these, we would call attention more particularly 
to cold cream of elder-flowers, and to elder oil for the 
hair. 

The preparations of elder-flowers, if made according to 
the pharmacoperias, are perfectly useless, as the forms 
therein given show an utter want of knowledge of the 
properties of the materials employed. 

Fennet (Feniculum vulgare).—Dried fennel herb, 
when ground, enters into the composition of some sachet- 
powders. The oil of fennel, in conjunction with other 
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aromatic oils, may be used for perfuming soap. It is pro- 
curable by distillation. 


Fiaa (Sweet) (Acorus calamus).—The roots, or rhi- 
zome, of the sweet flag yield by distillation a pleasant- 
smelling oil. One hundred weight of the rhizome will 
thus yield one pound of oil. It can be used, according .to 
the pleasure of the manufacturer, in scenting grease, soap, 
or fer extracts, but requires other sweet oils’ with it to 
hide its origin. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Brarwrant WairewasH.—Many of our readers have 
doubtless heard of the brillant stucco whitewash on the 
east end of the President’s house at Washington. The 
following is a receipt for making it, as gleaned from the 
National Intelligencer, with some additional improve 
ments learned by experiment :— 

Take half a bushel of nice unslaked lime; slake it with 
boiling water ; cover it, during the process, to keep it in 
the strainer; and add to it a peck of clean salt previously 
well dissolved in warm water, three pounds of ground 
rice boiled to a thin paste, and stirred in boiling hot, half 
a pound of clean glue which has been previously dis- 
solved by first soaking it well, and then hanging it over 
a slow fire in a small kettle within a large one filled with 
water. Add five gallons of hot water to the whole mix- 
tare; stir it well, and let it stand a few days covered from 
the dirt. It should be put on right hot; for this purpose, 
it can be kept in a kettle on a portable furnace. It is said 
that about one pint of this mixture will cover a square 
yard upon the outside of a house, if properly applied. 

Brushes more or less small may be used according to 
the neatness of the job required. It answers as well as 
oil paint for wood, brick, or stone, and is cheaper. It re- 
tains its brilliancy for many years. There is nothing of 
the kind that will compare with it either for inside or 
eutside walls. Coloring matter may be put in, and made 
of any shade you like. 

Spanish brown stirred in will make red or pink more or 
less deep according to the quantity. A delicate tinge of 
this is very pretty for inside wails. Finely pulverized 
common clay, well mixed with Spanish brown, before it 
is stirred into the mixture, makes a lilac color. Lamp- 
black, in moderate quantities, makes a slate color, very 
suitable for the outside of buildings. Lamp-black and 
Spanish brown, mixed together, produce a reddish stone 
color. 

Yellow ochre stirred in makes yellow wash ; but chrome 
gees further, and makes a color generally esteemed pret- 
tier. In all these cases, the darkness of the shade will of 
eourse be determined by the quantity of coloring used. It 
is difficult to make a rule, because tastes are very differ- 
ent. It would be best to try experiments upon a shingle, 
and let itdry. We have been told that green must not be 
mixed with lime. The lime destroys the color, and the 
color has an effect on the whitewash, which makes it 
crack and peel. 

When walls have been badly smoked, and when you 
wish to have them a clean white, it is well to squeeze in- 
digo plentifully through a bag into the water you use 
before it is stirred in the whole mixture. 

If a larger quantity than five gallons is wanted, the 
same proportions should be observed. 

Lasor-Savine Seap.—Dissolve a quarter of a pound of 
lime in a gallon of cold water, then take off the clear; 
dissolve half a pound of sal-soda in a quart of water, 
and mix it with the clear lime-water; one pound of 








brown soap, dissolved in a gallon of water, is then to 
be added to the clear liquor formed with the sal-soda and 
lime-water, and this forms the soap. This soft soap is ex- 
cellent for boiling white linens. It removes all grease 
that is in them, because it contains an excess of caustic ley. 
About one quart of it is sufficient for boiling clothes in a 
ten gallon copper. A quantity of this may be made up 
and kept for constant use. 

German Porrs.—A quarter of a pound of almonds beat 
well in a mortar with a little wine or cream, six eggs, 
three whites, three spoonfuls and a half of flour, half a 
pint of cream, quarter of a pint of butter; sweeten to your 
taste; butter your cups, and bake them half an hour; 
this quantity makes twelve puffs in middle-sized teacups. 

Te Make Sor.—One pound of salt, two pounds of common 
sugar, fried for half an hour over a slow fire; add to this 
three pints of boiling water, of essence of anchovies about 
half a pint, a few cloves, and a bunch of sweet herbs; 
boil all together till the salt is dissolved ; when cold, bot- 
tle it for use. 

To Pickus Spanisn Ontons.—Put the onions into cold 
salt and water ; let them stand all night; boil the spice in 
white sugar ; let it remain till it is cold; drain the onions 
well, and pour the vinegar over; they will be fit for use 
in a few days. 

To Maxe Corrre.—There are various receipts for pre- 
paring and refining coffee. The following is the best that 
has ever come under our view, and is available in all 
places. Procure your coffee fresh roasted, and not too 
brown, in the proportion of a quarter of a pound for three 
persons. Let it be Mocha, and grind it just before using; 
put it into a basin, and break into it an egg, yolk, white, 
shell, and all; mix it up with a spvon to the consistence 
of mortar; place it with warm—not boiling—water in the 
coffee-pot ; let it boil up and break three times, then stand a 
few minutes, and it will be as clear as amber, and the egg 
will give it a rich taste. 

Piaty Caxe.—Three-quarters of a pound of flour, the 
same oP moist sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, one egr, 
two tablespoonfuls of milk ; mix all together and bake it. 

Gincer-Beerk Powpers.—Powdered lamp-sugar four 
ounces, carbonate of soda five drachms, powdered ginger 
one drachm ; mix these ingredients well together; divide 
into twelve equal parts; put each into a blue paper. Tar- 
taric acid one ounce; divide into twelve equal parts; put 
each into a white paper. Dissolve the contents of one of 
the blue and one of the white papers, each in half a glass 
of spring water; pour one into the other, and drink while 
effervescing. 

Pouxp-Caxe.—Take a pound of sifted sugar and a pound 
of fresh butter; mix them with the hand ten minutes, 
and put to them nine yolks and five whites of eggs well 
beaten ; work all together, and add a pound of sifted flour, 
some caraway seeds, four ounces of candied orange-peel 
cut into slices, and a few eurrants well cleaned; mix all 
together very lightly. 

Sympatuetic Inxk.—Make a weak tincture of nut-galls 
in water, and a strong tincture of sulphate of iron (cop- 
peras); write with the tincture of copperas, and when 
dry no writing will appear; rub it with a little of the iu- 
fusion of nut-galls, when you wish the writing to appear, 
when black letters will be formed. When you wish it to 
disappear entirely, rub on a little oil of vitriol, and the 
writing will immediately disappear. at 

To PReveNT THE SMOKING OF A Lamp.—Soak the wiek in 
strong vinegar, and dry it weil before it is used. 








CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


To Preserve CocumBers.—Lay them in salt and water 
as you would for pickles, and preserve them any time you 
choose. Several days previous to preserving them, lay 
them in fresh water, changing them at least three times 
each day; cut a split in the side, and carefully take out 
the inside with the little finger; green them with alum- 
water and grape-leaves, if you have them ; then boil them 
an hour; then throw them into fresh water, and let them 
lay all night ; then stuff them with lemon-peel and mace ; 
make your syrup pound for pound; add a great deal of 
water; and let them boil a great while until you see 
they are sufficiently cooked to allow you to stick a broom 
straw through them with ease; lay them on dishes to 
eoel; the syrup should always be enough to cover them 
in the jars; cover them with brandy papers, and keep 
them in a cool dry place. 

Tapioca Puppine.—Four tablespoonfuls of tapioca, one 
quart of milk, four eggs, saving out two of the whites for 
frosting, one tablespoonful of sugar; soak the tapioca over 
night, or several hours, in a little water; boil the milk, 
and turn over the tapioca; and, when it is blood warm, 
add the sugar and eggs well beaten; flavor the pudding 
with lemon or rose-water; bake it about an hour, and 
after it has cooled a little, add the two whites of the eggs 
and one-half pound of white sugar beaten together for 
frosting. This answers as sauce for the pudding, and 
looks quite ornamental. 

Sponee-Cake.—Take three-quarters of a pound of white 
sugar, and pour one-half tumbler of cold water into it, 
and set it over the fire until it boils clear; beat up seven 
eggs, the whites and yolks separately, and, after the sugar 
and water has cooled, add the yolks, stirring them well; 
flavor it with the peel of a lemon, and half the juice of 
the same; add the whites of the eggs, and then sift in one- 
half pound of flour. This cake has the advantage of re- 
maining moist and spirited longer than other sponge-cake. 

InptaAN Breap.—One quart of buttermilk, one quart of 
Indian-meal, one quart of coarse flour, one cup of molas- 
ses; add a little soda and salt. 

Loar-Caxs.—Six pounds of flour, three and one-half 
pounds of butter, three and one-half pounds of sugar, three 
pints of milk, six eggs, four pounds of fruit, one-half pint 
ef yeast, three. gills of wine, four nutmegs, and one and 
one-quarter ounce of mace citron. Stir butter and sugar 
toa froth; boil the milk, and turn in the wine; put the 
eurds and whey warm, but not hot, into the flour; then 
add the eggs and yeast, and only one-third of the beaten 
batter and sugar; let it rise until very light, and then add 
the remainder of the butter and sugar, and let it rise 
again ; when light, put in the spices, fruit, &c. ; bake it 
in a not very hot oven. When baked, cover with icing. 

Another receipt leaves out one-half pound of butter and 
one-half pound of sugar to the same quantity of flour, 
fruit, eggs, &c. 

To CrystaLuize Baskers.—Take a small basket, about 
the size of your hand, of iron wire or split willow; take 
some lamp cotton, untwist it, and wind it round every 
portion of the basket ; then mix alum in the proportion of 
one pound to a quart of water, and boil till the alum is 
dissolved ; pour the solution into a deep pan, and in the 
liquor suspend the basket without allowing any part to 
touch the pan, or to be exposed above the surface; let the 
whole remain properly at rest for twenty-four hours, when, 
if you take out the basket, the alam will be found prettily 
crystallized over all parts of the cottoned frame. After 
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this first experiment, it will be easy to extend the crysta!- 
lizing process to larger objects, and to adorn flowers with 
alum crystals of various colors. 

I HAVE made capital pies from green gooseberries which 
had been preserved by filling large stone jars with fresh 
gathered gooseberries while quite hard and green, and 
filled up with cold well or spring water, and kept in adry 
cool place; the jars being tightly corked, all the trouble 
of scalding them had been dispensed with, and they were 
quite as good. 





Chemistry for the Poung. 
LESSON Y. 

A Mizture of Sand, Starch, Salt, Sugar, and Butter being 

given ; to separate the five. 


MATERIALS AND TESTS. 


69. Some sulphuric ether in a stoppered bottle; and 

The rest as before. 

N. B.—As our object in conducting these analyses is 
qualitative, not quantitative, and as the operation of mani- 
pulating with butter is none of the cleanest, as, moreover, 
ether is an expensive liquid, it will be well to limit the 
total quantity of mixture operated upon to the amount 
which can lie heaped ona gold dollar. The butter may 
be just as much as can be taken on the point of a pen- 
knife—quite sufficient to demonstrate its power of solution 
in ether. 

70. The mixture having been made, it is better to sepa- 
rate the butter first, which can be readily done by putting 
the whole into a test tube, and agitating with a little 
ether. The ethereal liquid, being now decanted, may be 
evaporated in a silver teaspoon over a candle flame, when 
the butter will remain endowed with all its usual pro- 
perties. 

71. The process of ethereal washing should be repeated 
until a drop of the liquid, evaporated upon a slip of glass, 
leaves no residue or stain. 

72. The materials thus freed from butter, and still damp 
with ether, should be exposed for a few minutes to the 
action of a warm atmosphere for the purpose of driving 
off all the ether ; and, this being done, 

73. The mixture, freed from butter, should be subjected 
to the analysis detailed in the preceding lesson, when the 
result will be a complete separation of the five substances 
entering into the compound mixture. 

74. During the performance of the operation of evapo- 
rating away ether, it will have again occurred to the stu- 
dent that some process ought to be devised for obviating 
the loss of so expensive a fluid. The necessity of distilla- 
tion in place of evaporation will have become most obvi- 
ous; but, inasmuch as the operation of distillation re- 
quires the arrangement of certain apparatus not yet 
described, and inasmuch as [ have been anxious not to 
distract the beginner's attention, the alcoholic and ethereal 
vapors have been allowed to go to waste in a way that 
would be incompatible with the frequent employment of 
alcohol and ether as solvents. 

75. The uses to which the knowledge conveyed by the 
preceding analysis may be applied will easily suggest 
themselves te the student. Thus a case might occur in 
which it might be desirable to ascertain the purity of but- 
ter, especially in relation to common salt. By means of 
the solvent quality of ether, which has been made mani- 
fest to us, the means of arriving at the desired informa- 
tica will be obvious. 
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And novels (witness every month’s review) 
Belie their name, and offer nothing new.—CowPsr. 


Some for renown on scraps of learning dote, 

And think they grow immortal while they quote ; 

To patchwork learned quotations are allied, 

But strive to make their poverty their pride.—Youna. 


In a late number of the Westminster Review, there is a 
very clever and entertaining article entitled, ‘‘ Silly Novels 
by Lady Writers.” 

Though we do not acknowledge all silly novels are the 
productions of our sex, yet the quantity of trash to which 
women have affixed their names sufficiently warrants a 
separate and severe rebuke. For a long time, we have 
been both wearied and vexed, and, we must add, ashamed 
at the monstrous fertility of this genus of literature in our 
ewncountry. Weare therefore greatly relieved to find, 
from the Review alluded to, that it is a weed of the age, 
springing up in every field where mind is cultured, and 
not indigenous or peculiar to America. The English re- 
viewer divides these “silly novels” into five classes, the 
Srothy, the prosy, the pious, the pedantic, and very 
pithily shows these up by examples and extracts. But 
the largest class, he says, is of composite order, and aptly 
styles it the mind and millinery species. 

Writers of this class, he says, ‘‘are remarkably unani- 
mous in their choice of diction. In their novels, there is 
usually a lady or a gentleman who is more or less of a 
upas-tree ; the lover has a manly breast, minds are redo- 
lent of various things, hearts are hollow, events are util- 
ized, friends are consigned to the tomb, infancy is an 
engaging period, the sun is a luminary that goes to his 
western couch, or gathers the raindrops into his refulgent 
bosom, life is a melancholy boon, Albion and Scotia are 
conversational epithets.”’ 

There is a striking resemblance, too, in the character of 
their moral comments, such, for instance, as that “it isa 
fuct no less true than melancholy, that all people, more 
or less, richer or poorer, are swayed by bad example ;”’ 
that “‘ books, however trivial, contain some subjects from 
which useful information may be drawn ;"’ that “‘ vice can 
toe often borrow the language of virtue;’’ that “merit 
and nobility of nature must exist to be accepted, for clamor 
and pretension cannot impose upon those too well read in 
human nature to be easily deceived ;" and that, “in order 
to forgive, we must have been injured.” 

We will indulge our readers with a few more extracts 
of this species of novel. A child, not five years old, speak- 
ing of a lady’s forehead, says: “It Ys more beautiful still 
from the dark cloud that has gone over it when the sun 
suddenly lights up all the colors of the forests and shining 
purple rocks, and it is all reflected on the waters below.” 

In a novel of the pedantic (or, as we shoald call it, trans- 
cendental) species, the heroine, Laura Gray, going out 
with some sight-seers on a country party, thus discourses: 
‘*Truth can only be pure objectively, for even the creeds, 
when it predominates, being subjective, and parcelled out 
into portions, each of these necessarily receives a hue of 
idiosyncrasy ; that is, a taint of superstition more or less 
strong,"’ &c. 





The following remarks on the oracular or would-be 
religion novel are too good to be omitted. 

“To judge from their writings, there are certain ladies 
who think that an amazing ignorance, both of science and 
of life, is the best possible qualification for forming an 
opinion on the knottiest moral and speculative questions. 
Apparently, their receipt for solving all such difficulties is 
something like this: Take a woman's head, stuff it with a 
sthattering of philosophy and literature chopped small, 
and with false notions of society baked hard; let it hang 
over a desk a few hours every day, and serve up hot in 
feeble English when not required. You will rarely meet 
with a lady novelist of the oracular class who is diffident 
of her ability to decide on theological questions, who has 
any suspicion that she is not capable of discriminating 
with the nicest accuracy between the good and evil in all 
church parties, who does not see precisely how it is that 
men have gone wrong hitherto, and pity philosophers in 
general that they have not had the opportunity of consult- 
ing her. Great writers, who have modestly contented 
themselves with putting their experience into fiction, and 
have thought it quite a sufficient task to exhibit men and 
things as they are, she sighs over as deplorably deficient 
in the application of their powers.” 

We will also give a few excellent remarks for the benefit 
of American lady writers. 

“Tt must be plain to every one who looks impartially 
and extensively into feminine literature that its greatest 
deficiencies are due hardly more to the want of intel- 
lectual power than to the want of those moral qualities 
that contribute to literary excellence—patient diligence, a 
sense of the responsibility involved in publication, and an 
appreciation of the sacredness of the writer’s art. In the 
majority of women’s books, you see that kind of facility 
which springs from the absence of any high standard; 
that fertility in imbecile combination or feeble imitation 
which a little self-criticism would check and reduce to 
barrenness; just as, with a total want of. musical ear, 
people will sing out of tune, while a degree more melodic 
sensibility would suffice to render them silent. The fool- 
ish vanity of wishing to appear in print, instead of being 
counterbalanced by any consciousness of the intellectual or 
moral derogation implied in futile authorship, seems to be 
encouraged by the extremely false impression that to 
write at allis a proof of superiority in a woman. On 
this ground, we believe that the average intellect of 
woman is unfairly represented by the mass of feminine 
literature; and that, while the few women who write 
well are very far above the ordinary intellectual level of 
their sex, the many women who write ill are very far 
below it.’’ 

Thoughts not unlike the last we have often endeavored 
to present t®our young countrywomen, who are too 
eagerly pressing forward to gain literary fame. We have 
told them that study, thought, labor, experience, are all 
necessary to form a good writer. We have instanced 
Moore, who gave a week to one of his flowing couplets ; 
and Miss Edgeworth, who allowed years to intervene be- 
tween writing and publishing her books. 
are immortal; and Miss Edgeworth’s stories continue to 
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be admired and useful, though half a century has passed 
away since their first appearance. 

One characteristic of the “silly novels’ of American 
writers is their apparent renunciation of all reality. The 
authoresses avoid depicting human nature; their heroes 
and heroines are careful never to speak and act as real 
people would do; nor do we find in these novels any 
trains of circumstances leading to such conclusions as oc- 
cur in the real world. The great effort of the writer 
seems to be to startle and confound the reader. Not only 
original, but impossible events, situations, and results 
make up the staple of these books, which usually are as 
inflated in style as in sentiment. 

With some of our lady writers we have, we are sorry 
to say, a greater fault to find than the absurdities alluded 
to, namely, the positive immoralities of their books. We 
are quite willing to believe that the authoresses do not ste 
the drift of their own nonsense, and that, depicting im- 
aginary crimes and imaginary characters, drawn from a 
wild fancy, heated by reading bad foreign fictions, and 
never chastened by the study of valuable literature, they 
ignorantly present incidents hurtful to morality, passious 
which never are exhibited in orderly American society, 
and stamp with success, and the love of the heroine, such 
ecamps (the word is in “‘ Webster,’’ and, though not ele- 
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gant, exactly expresses our meaning) as would be ex- 
cluded from all respectable families. 

We have urged so often on young ladies, who intend to 
become authoresses, the study of spelling and grammar, 
that we will not now dwell on those points; but, before 
finishing, we must beg the serious consideration of the 
serious people who are engaged in rejigious publication 
societies to pause before they adopt, as we know has 
sometimes been the case, these “mind and millinery” 
writings, and send them out with the approval of the 
* Association." 

It is a weighty and responsible task to prepare proper 
food for the minds of the poor and of the young. It is 
a kind of writing not great as far as the world’s fame is 
concerned, but unspeakably so in the good it may effect, 
in the evil it may prevent. It should only be intrusted to 
writers of maturity, experience, wisdom, and réal, not 
romantic piety. Tracts written by Hannah More, and 
songs and hymns by Mrs. Barbauld and authoresses of 
similar qualifications, have benefited millions, and will 
continue to bless the Christian world. Very different 
from these is the vapid trash, the “‘ moral tales of Action” 
poured out by young women who write 

“Inspired by hunger, and request of friends," 


and who are employed—why? Certainly not because 
these lucubrations cost little. 

In conclusion, we will give an extract from the close of 
the article in the Review. 

“The standing apology for women who become writers 
without any special qualification is that society shuts them 
out from other spheres of occupation. Society is a very 
culpable entity, and has to answer for the manufacture of 
many unwholesome commodities, from bad pickles to bad 
poetry. But society, like ‘matter,’ and other lofty ab- 
stractions, has its share of excessive blage as well as 
excessive praise. Where there is one woman who writes 
from necessity, we believe there are three women who 
write from vanity; and, besides, there is something so 
antiseptic in the mere healthy fact of working for one’s 
bread, that the most trashy and rotten kind of feminine 
literature is not likely to have been produced under such 


circumstances. ‘In all labor, there is profit; but ladies’ 
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silly novels, we imagine, are less the result of labor than 
of busy idleness. 

“Happily, we are not dependent on argument to prove 
that fiction is a department of literature in which women 
can, after their kind, fully equal men. A cluster of great 
names, both living ahd dead, rush to our memories in 
evidence that women can produce novels not only fine, 
but among the very finest—novels, too, that have a pre- 
cious speciality, lying quite apart from masculine apti- 
tudes and experience. No educational restrictions can 
shut women out from the materials of fiction ; and there is 
no species of art which is so free from rigid requirements. 
Like crystalline masses, it may take any form, and yet be 
beautiful. We have only to pour in the right elements— 
genuine observation, humor, and passion. But it is pre- 
cisely this absence of rigid requirement which constitutes 
the fatal seduction of novel-writing to incompetent women. 
Ladies are not wont to be very grossly deceived as to their 
power of playing on the piano. Here, certain positive 
difficulties of execution have to be conquered, and incom- 
petence inevitably breaks down. Every art which has its 
absolute technique is, to a certain extent, guarded from 
the intrusions of mere left-handed imbecility. But in 
novel-writing there are no barriers for incapacity to stum- 
ble against, no external criteria to prevent a writer from 
mistaking foolish facility for mastery. And so we have 
again and again the old story of La Fontaine’s ass, who 
puts his nose to the flute, and, finding that he elicits some 
sound, exclaims: ‘Moi, aussi, je joue de la flute,’ a fable 
which we commend, af parting, to the consideration of 
avy feminine reader who is in danger of adding to the 
number of ‘silly novels by lady novelists.’” 


Sorrer Mcsicais.—In a “Book of Fashionable Life,” 
comprising some curious hints on the etiquette of an 
English drawing-room, we find observations on manners 
that show there is still room for improvement even in the 
highest London circles. The writer says: ‘At these 
meetings of the well-bred, although quietude is the cha- 
racteristic of all assembled, there is no want of animation ; 
and it is this intimate combination of what appears in- 
compatible which puzzles those who are less refined.” 

But then it seems unrefined persons find admittance 
even there; otherwise the following rebukes would not be 
necessary. 

“What may be termed angular manners, ambitious 
talking and obtuseness, are as offensive as playing the bore. 
As to demeanor, unless grace be in every movement, there 
oan be no ease. Projecting ths elbows, @ la Scaramouch ; 
roasting a certain part of the human figure by way of 
keepiug the fire from the rest of the company ; or placing 
the hands in the pockets of either the coat or trowsers, are 
necessarily to be avoided, unless one is proof against being 
quizzed, and, perhaps, eventually cud. Young gentlemen 
(in a London drawing-room), having no more knowledge 
of music than New Z®alanders, will officiously turn over 
the pages for the young lady at the piano-forte, and are 
always either too soon or too late, though they pretend to 
read the fantasia she is playing for by bar.” 

Many other instances of ill-breeding are recorded that 
we shall pass over now; but there is one feature of these 
eccentricities, as the writer styles the faults of fashionable 
life, which may amuse our readers. 

“Under this head (Eccentricities), we may just glance 
at one of the most serious topics for which the Soirée Mu- 
sicale affords ample opportunities. We allude to Making 
an Offer. This is one of the most embarrassing things in 
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the world ; for, in lieu of passing off pleasantly to all par- 
ties, it may produce a ‘scene,’ a catastrophe. 

“The golden rule of elegant life is not to bore; but to 
bore with attentions, and, above all, to bore with an offer, 
to throw your offer into such a shape as to excite concern, 
or give the lady one moment’s serious annoyance, is an 
outrage, which, if exposed, would make a gentleman lose 
caste forever. It is well that in all cases the most guarded 
conduct should be observed. To sum up the matter in 
one word, the offer direct must never be attempted if 
there be any way of making the offer by implication. It 
requires so much’ Jess courage’’ (to make the offer by im- 
plication); “‘and rejection, if that be the result, is so much 
more easily borne.” 

We trust Young America has courage to make the 
‘offer direct,’’ and bear the consequences, notwithstand- 
ing the fashion of the Soirée Musicale in London. 


Looxtye through our drawer, we selected the following 
from a heap of—paper marked with ink. And first, ‘‘The 
Romance of Courtship’ may interest our young lady 
readers. 


“There is more romance than every one dreams of scat- 
tered up and down in the highways and byways of life. 
Every home, with its strong tower of family love, is based 
upon a romantic episode, which lives imperishable in the 
memory of its inmates. A hidden treasure, it may be, 
visited at long intervals, but all powerful for solace and 
comfort amidst the wear and tear of every-day life. How- 
ever monotonous and wearisome the routine of domestic 
cares, every wife can remember one period in her life when 
she reigned queen of fairy-land. Although long years of 
companionship have shown both husband and wife that 
neither possess all the fine qualities with which in those 
days they stood invested, yet they were very pleasant de- 
lusions, and, although felt to be delusions, they are plea- 
sant still. These cherished remembrances might be 
dispensed with now. They have something a great deal 
better—unwavering trust, a mutual confidence, love which 
is the growth of years; but still the glance turns fondly 
back to those days as the very climax of human happiness. 

‘Could it be that this ‘golden age’ of courtship, so de- 
lightful to look back upon, was so painful in progress as 
some broken-hearted swains would have us believe? 
Take courage, ye who are ‘sighing like a furnace.’ Some 
of the best lessons im life have been learned through the 
medium of rejected addresses. It has been remarked that 
no man is fit fora husband until he has been ‘ mittened 
three times.’ It is a good thing to take the conceit out of 
you. What do you think of that? Let this be your con- 
solation that your mistake was in the person, not the 
result of any want of skill on your part. ‘Matches are 
made in heaven ;’ but how on earth is a man to recognize 
his predestined self? Our advice is to keep trying. Per- 
severe, and you must succeed. True love seldom fails to 
exert an elevating influence ; and the ambition inspired in 
a manly heart, to prove that it richly deserved what it 
failed to obtain, is a noble incentive to effort. It would be 
eurious to trace all that has ever been accomplished in 
science, in literature, and art under the natural impulse 
of a desire to look well in eyes that once failed to appre- 
ciate true worth.” 

The second is a gefm, “The Wish of a Young Lady,”’ 
which runs thus :— 

I wish that I was beautifal— 
Nay, smile not at the thought, 
For many a wilder wish than this 
The human heart hath wrought. 








I would a flashing eye were mine, 
A darkly beaming eye, 

Which well might speak the burning dreams 
That in my bosom lie; 


A brow of fair and pearly light, 
A lip of rose-bud hue, 

A cheek through which the pure warm blood 
Came blushing richly through. 


I would that I were beautifal— 
And yet I'd weave no chain 
To suit a woman's light caprice, 

And then to break again. 


I would be loved—and few will seek, 
Within a homely face, 

The spirit charm which yet must give 
To beauty all its grace. 


The unembellished shrine, ‘tis true, 
May hold a jewel rare; 

Yet few, who seek its beaming light, 
Would ever seek it there. 


And thus I would be beautiful ; 
I wish, though all in vain; 

I would but weave one gentle spell 
Which nought should break again. 


“The Reply” in our next number. 

MepicaL Epvcatiox oF Women.—The veteran statesman 
and true patriot, Honorable Thomas H. Benton, has lately 
added to the great benefits he has conferred on his country 
and his race by an open and earnest expression of his ap- 
proval of medical colleges for women, and of their admit- 
tance as physicians for their own sex and for children. 
Mr. Benton was invited to lecture in aid of the New Eng- 
land Ladies’ Medical College. He accepted, and gave au 
eloquent address before a crowded audience at the Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, January 13. The following noble 
sentiments are from his appeal. Every American woman 
should hold his name in high honor as that of the benefac- 
tor of her sex and of humanity. 

** Women seem te be natural born physicians and nurses, 
especially where their own sex and children are con- 
cerned. They have an aptitude of feeling and of skill for 
the place; and, even without medical education, mauy of 
them fill a large sphere of usefulness and respectability in 
the healing art. They are the natural assistants of the 
regular physician in all diseases; and, in many of those 
which concern their own sex, they are the only ones to 
whom, before it is too late, the revelations can be made on 
which life or future health depends. Every woman feels 
this; every father of a family knows it; and all must de- 
sire that, where there is such necessity for female physi- 
cians, and such natural aptitude in the sex for the voca- 
ti au, education should be added to native ability te 
evmplete the measure of their usefulness. 

‘Great is the courage, as well as the skill of woman, in 
administering to the sick. Of this, we have just had an 
eminent instance in the young Englishwoman—Florence 
Nightingale and her companions—heroically going to the 
Crimea, braving death, and some of them reeeiving it, to 
minister te the wants and alleviate the sufferings of those 
of whom they knew nothing, except that they were hu- 
rmaan beings, and wonld need help. 

‘But it is not necessary to go far off for examples. This 
society for the education of female physicians, into whose 
room I have just looked, and seen the pupils busy in their 
studies, is evidence of woman's aptitude for the cares and 
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labors of the medical profession. Learned professors in- 
struct; matron directors assist to manage it; women are 
the pupils; the field of action unknown; but care, and 
responsibility, and personal inconvenience to be encoun- 
tered, and sometimes danger wherever they may be. 
They brave it all, and prepare themselves to enter courage- 
ously, as well as skilfally, on their noble mission. 

“Citizens: I have some experience .personally of the 
courage, and devotion, and skill of women in administer- 
ing relief under circumstances which appal the heart. I 
have been in 8t. Louis and New Orleans, and in steam- 
boats on the Mississippi River, while cholera was raging 
as a pestilence, and terrified people fying for life; and I 
have seen, in all these places, and in these terrible circum- 
stances, courageous womew braving danger, and exposing 
themselves to death, in carrying relief to dying friends, 
and even strangers. They seemed to me to have more 
courage than men under such trying circumstances—pos- 
sibly because their sympathies were stronger. And, 
having this opinion of the aptitude of women for the du- 
ties of physician and nurse, and the absolute necessity for 
them in most of the complaints of their own sex, I bear 
my willing testimony in favor of the New England Ladies’ 
Medical College, and rejoice in the opportunity which per- 
mits me to be of any service to it.” 

Mount Veryow Lapres’ Assocration.—This society is 
not idle, though the Report is not yet ready. All is in 
train; and our friends may send their subscriptions and 
names as fast at they please. We have some by us, but 
will defer making up the list till next month, when we 
hope to have more definite intelligence to communicate. 


PLACES OF EDUCATION FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Amore these, we have not noticed “‘The Fourth Annnal 
Report of the American Woman's Educational Associa- 
tion."* This society, an incorporated institutien, has been 
taking measures to found and endow permanent places of 
instruction for women, embracing the leading features of 
colleges and professional institutions for men. With each 
institution, there is to be connected an organization of 
ladies, resident in the place of location, who, with the 
teachers of the normal department, are to carry out a sys- 
tom of raising up schools in destitute places, and securiig 
employment and suitable compensation for all teachers 
trained in each institution. 

There is also a domestic and health department in each 
college, thus defined :— 

‘In the second, or domestic department, the aim is to 
qualify each pupil to stand at the head of the Home, and 
give direction and completeness to all its varied and com- 
plicated interests. It will aim to impart practical skill in 
the operations of preparing healthful and acceptable food, 
of securing perfect neatness and order, comfort and har- 
mony in all domestic arrangements, and in combining 
generous hospitality and sound economy. It will enforce 
these practical home duties by teaching that a high re- 
sponsibility is imposed, by God and society, upon every 
woman in her own house, to constitute a moral centre of 
wide-spreading holy influences, a sanctuary of rest and 
recovery from the perverting, debasing influences of 
worldly toil and strife. 

“In the health department, the design is to educate the 
bedy. A system of study and scientifie exercise is made 
obligatory upon every pupil, the object of which is to 
make the body not a pale, bent, and sickly thing, but a 
heakhy, beautiful, and vigorous form. 

“In our Constitution, it is said that ‘the distinctive 
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profession of woman is considered as embracing the train- 
ing of the human mind, the care of the human body in 
infancy and sickness, and the conservation of the family 
state.’”’ 

Two colleges, under the association, have been organ- 
ized, and are now in successful operation, one at Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, the other at Dubuque, lowa, having about 
five hundred scholars during the past year. Funds are 
urgently called for to endow similar colleges in the other 
Western States. Will not generous women come forward 
and help? Will not patriotic men give aid? Such ano 
amount of good would be effected as inne other way can 
be accomplished by the same amount of pecuniary bene- 
voience. If such places of education for women could be 
suitably endowed, “they would put new life and signifi- 
cance into the whole subject of female education; they 
would develop an immense amount of mental power, of 
heart-vigor, of sacred passion, and glowing enthusiasm, 
combining into an agency of the most hopeful kind. The 
power of woman, confessedly so great, would be indef- 
nitely increased, and more nobly employed. 

“The Homes of the land, the very substructures of our 
Republic, where woman has a responsibility second to no 
other on earth, would be greatly enriched. A well-quali- 
fied and true mother can do more for the moral education 
of her son in early life than the best institution can do for 
him in later years. She educates his higher nature; she 
constructs his character, determines his habits, and sets 
the aims and purposes of his life; she does that for him 
which will make his coliege training a blessing or a 
curse to himself and to society. Give us Christian mo- 
thers, like Arthusa and Monica, and their sons shall be 
Chrysostomsand Augustines, and their ‘daughters corner- 
stones polished after the similitude of a palace.’ 

“The profession of woman as an educator would be 
developed, and her proper position given her; and the 
thousands and thousands of our women who are now 
dying of ennui, crushed between the millstones of fashion 
and idleness, would be engaged in the holy and delightful 
work of creating, not worlds, but, greater than worlds, 
sterling Christian character in our myriads of growing 
sovereigns. The millions of children in the land who 
have no schools would be supplied. Teaching would no 
longer be a mere drilling of the intellect, but a transfer- 
ring of the higher moral life of the teacher’s soul to her 
pupils. 

‘Woman would do her own true Work of constructing 
the early characters of the people, and not be ambitious 
to occupy the callings of the other sex.” 





To ovr Corresporperts.—The following articles are 
accepted: ‘“‘The Storm”’—‘‘Gone Home”’—‘*My Dying 
Friend’’—*“‘ The Watcher”—“ Lines addressed to a Friend 
on her Marriage’—‘ At Twilight”—‘‘The Sunbeam’’— 
“Things I Love’—“‘Confluence of Souls, &c.”—“‘The 
Sea-Shell”—“ Triffing with Love” and “ False Pride.” 

The following are not needed: “‘ Adam's First Sabbath, 
&o.”"—“* Go, Forget me”—To J. R.”—*‘ Night” —“ Our 
Sleigh-Ride’”—*‘ Contentment” —‘‘ Good-by""—“‘ The Poor 
Man’s Funeral”—‘“‘A Ballad”—‘“ Passing away”’—‘ Our 
Village Church-Yard”—“ Self-Esteem”—‘‘The Hudson.”’ 
(The author can do better) —‘“‘ True Courage’’—“ Dress’’— 
“An Acrostic.” (This mode of poetical compliment is ob- 
solete; and the editors would not like to revive it)—‘“‘ The 
Death of the Old Year” (out of season)—‘* When I was 
done,” and other sketches—‘Leap-Year Events” (too 
long)—‘‘ The Gray Hair” and “ Evil Days.” 

We have other communications on hand which Shall 
receive notice next month. 
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Booxs By Mart.—Now that tne postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclesing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 





From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

PETERSON’S ILLUSTRATED UNIFORM EDITION OF 
HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS. Adventures of Cap- 
tain Simon Suggs. With ten Illustrations by Darley. 
The Widow Rugby's Husband, and other Tales of Ala- 
bama. By Johnson J. Hooper, author of “‘ Adventures of 
Captain Simon Suggs.” With Engravings from Original 
Designs by Elliott. Major Jones’s Scenes in Georgia. 
With sixteen Illustrations by Darley. Polly Peablossom's 
Wedding ; and other Tales. By the authors of “‘ Major 
Jones’s Courtship,” ete. ete. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. These two volumes, the contents of which, pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, we have already noticed, are 
We 
cannot, however, recommend them to the perusal of la- 


rich in genuine and original, but rather broad humor. 


dies, as they evince too much of the rollicking spirit of 
Young America, especially with regard to the use of pro- 
fane language. Price 50 cents each. 

FRANK FORESTER’S SPORTING SCENES AND CHA- 
RACTERS: Containing full Remarks on all Kinds of 
English and American Shooting, Game, and all Kinds of 
Sporting. By Menry William Herbert. In two volumes. 
With numerous Illustrations from Original Designs by 
Darley. The contents of these elegantly printed volnmes 
are as fellows: ‘‘ My Shooting Box.” ‘The Deerstalkers ; 
a Sporting Tale of the Southwestern Counties.”’ ‘‘The 
Warwick Woodlands; or, Things as they were there 
Twenty Years ago.”’ ‘‘Tom Draw’s Visit to Pine Brook ;” 
and “‘The Quorndon Hounds; or, a Virginian at Melton 
Mowbray.” As a writer of sketches in which the skill 
and enthusiasm of a sportsman are united to the scientifle 
knowledge of the naturalist, and to the ability of an ac- 
complished scholar, ‘‘ Frank Forester’’—otherwise, H. W. 
Herbert, Esq.—stands unrivalled. It would, therefore, be 
like “‘ gilding refined gold” to attempt to add to the en- 
comiums he has already received by inditing a lengthy 
notice of this collection of his works upon sportsmanship 
and woodcraft. We may state, however, that, although 
neither hunters in theory, nor hunters in practice, we do 
not find these sketches uninteresting, since there is in 


them a fair preportion of love, ladies, and romance. Price 
&2 54. 
THE TWO LOVERS; or, a Sister's Devotion. A Do- 


mestic Story. By the Author of the ‘‘Twin Sisters.’’ This 
is a most excellent novel, replete with romantic interest, 
depth of feeling, noble sentiments, vivid descriptions of 
character, and delightful pictures of home-life. We might 
make objections to the somewhat dubious moral position 
into which the heroine allows herself to be placed ; but, 
as she eventually overcomes the powerful temptations that 
beset her, such objections would probably be deemed hy- 
percritical. Price 50 cents. Paper cover. 
* From Garrett, Dick, & Firzorrarp (late Garrett.& 
Go.), New York, through T. B. Perersox, Philadelphia :— 
HENRY LYLE; or, Life and Eristence. By Emilia 
Marryat, danghter of the late Gaptsin Marryat; author 
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of “Temper,” etc. This is one of the most striking and 
captivating works of modern fiction. The mantle of her 
father’s genius, purified by wholesome morality, seems to 
have descended upon Miss Marryat. Neglecting the use 
neither of romance nor of wit, nor sarcasm, nor humor, 
nor of felicitous description, and yet without displaying 
the least tendency to bigotry or religious controversy, she 
has embodied, in a story of unbounded interest, the most 
convincing and touching arguments against the infidel pro- 
clivities of the present day that it has been our good for- 
tune to meet with in a similar volume. Very few of our 
readers, we are sure, will not derive much pleasure from 
its perusal. Price $1 00. Sent by mail, free of postage. 

From SHeparp, CLarK, & Co., Boston, through T. B 
Pererson, Philadelphia :— 

THE HOUSEHOLD ANGEL IN DISGUISE. By Mre 
Madeline Leslie. We can heartily recommend this novel 
to our readers. Its very title indicates the tenderness of 
spirit with which it is imbued, and that it addresses itself 
to those who love home and the sweet influences that 
home only can exert. 

From W. P. Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

THE ECONOMICAL COOK AND HOUSE BOOK: er 
Hints on the Daily Duties of a Housekeeper. Comprising 
nearly 500 Receipts. This is another addition to the long 
list of Cook Books. If the people of America don’t live 
well, it won't be for the want of good cook books. Price, 
in cloth, 50 cents; in sheep, interleaved, 75 cents. 

From Ticxyor & Freips, Boston, through W. P. Hazarp, 
190 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

A PHYSICIAN'S VACATION; or, a Summer in Eu- 
rope. By Walter Channing. If weare not mistaken, it 
has been said that, ‘‘ of books of European travel, we have 
had enough.” 
worn-out guide-book productions of too many of our coun- 
trymen, who, having telegraphed through the Old World, 
endeavor to elevate themselves to the dignity of philoso- 
phic tourists and accomplished authors. The name of 
such is legion; their fame nothing, unless it be in the im- 
mediate circle of their friends. For applause, they spend 
money, and do not gain the one, while they lose the other 
Yet, temporarily amusing themselves, they give many 
industrions mechanics employment, and, conseqrently, 
are not te be deemed useless members of society. Of this 
class of travellers, however, Mr. Channing is not one. A 
profound observer, a philosophic thinker, a man amongst 


The saying is a true one if it refer to the 


men, and an elegant writer, he has presented to us a truly 
valuable work, which, we feel assured, will have a longer 
popular existence than the generality of books of travel 
in Europe. Price $1 25. 

POEMS OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
Cemplete in two volumes. The poetic genius of Mr. Long- 
fellow has favored him with a world-wide and enduring 
reputation. It would be presumptuous in us, therefore, 
were we to attempt to add our feeble voice to the universal! 
chorus of his praise. However, we deem it ineumbent 
upon us to speak in the highest terms of the exquisite neat- 
ness and beauty of the present, and we believe only 
complete, edition of his works. Two such elegant and 
convenient volumes have not recently emanated from the 
American press. Price $1 75. 

SONGS OF SUMMER. By Richard Henry. Stoddard 
Mr. Stoddard is not one of those self-styled inspired bards, 
who, by high-sounding words and transcendental phrases, 
contrive to please the learned, and to mystify not a few of 
the unlearned into the notion that they are pleased. He 
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is, however, a poet of deep feeling and exquisite delicacy 
of thought and expression ; and there runs throughout all 
his productions a vein of human tenderness that must 
eventually render them as “‘ familiar as household words” 
to the learned and the unlearned, to the high and the low, 
and to the rich and the poor. 

WORDS FOR THE HOUR. By the author of “ Passion 
Flowers.”” This is a collection of poems, some of which 
have afforded us unmixed delight ; while others, however 
excellent they may be, are a little too elevated for our 
unfledged poetic comprehension. The authoress, Mrs. 
Howe, evidently has an affection for the Brownings, whose 
‘darkness visible” style she sometimes imitates a little 
too closely. Nevertheless, she possesses the constituents of 
a true poet—a powerful imagination, deep feeling, a good 
command of language, and a musical utterance. Price 
75 cents. 

OUR GRANDMOTHER'S STORIES, AND AUNT KATE’S 
FIRESIDE MEMORIES. The bright eyes of the little ones 
will sparkle with delight as they glance over the pages of 
this beautiful volume; and, we doubt not, the innocence 
of many a youthful heart will be confirmed by the sweet 
lessons of virtue which it teaches. Price 50 cents. 

From M. Potuock, No. 6 Commerce Street, Philadel- 
phia :— 

WIELAND; or, the Transformation. By Charles 
Brockden Brown. With a Memoir of the Author. We 
have in this neatly printed volume the first of a new edi- 
tion of the works of a novelist, who, if not the best, is 
certainly the most weird-like of American authors of fic- 
tien. At this late day, it is unnecessary to speak either of 
the merits or demerits of his productions. The former, 
however, predominate over the latter, and entitle him to a 
high rank among the classic novelists of the world. Wie- 
land, which we deem the deepest in interest of all his 
works, will ever take a strong hold upon the imagination. 
Price 75 cents. 

From Fisner & Broruer, 8 South Sixth Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

DURANG'S TERPSICHORE;; or, Ball-Roem Guide. This 
very useful work to all those who love dancing, contains 
the theory, practice, and etiquette of dancing; embracing 
a description of the Cotillon, Polka and Mazurka quadrilles, 
Gallopades, and an Essay on Waltzing, with all the other 
popular dances of the day. It is well got up; most pro- 
fusely embellished with personations and the figures of the 
dancers in diagrams. Mr. Durang is the oldest as well as 
one of the best teachers of dancing in the city. 

From Harper & Brorners, New York, through Parry 
& McMituay, Philadelphia :— 

THE TRAGEDIES OF EURIPIDES. Literally Trans- 
lated or Revised, with Critical and Explanatory Notes. 
By Theodore A. Buckley, of Christ Church. In two vol- 
umes. In these volumes, which form a portion of Har- 
per’s new ‘Classical Library,” are to be found nineteen 
ef the best tragedies of the “‘ stage-philosopher”’ and lyric 
dramatist of ancient Greece. Price $1 50. 

LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations and Discoveries 
during four Years’ Wandering in the Wilds of South 
western Africa. By Charles John Andersson. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, representing Sporting Adventures, 
Subjects of Natural History, ete. This is a plain but plea- 
santly written narrative of two journeys made between 
the years 1850 and 1854 into the wilds of southwestern Af- 
rica. “In the first of these journeys”—we quote from the 
author's preface—‘ the countries of the Damaras (all but 
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unknown in Europe) and of the Ovambo (till now a éerra 
incognita) were explored ; in the second, the newly dis- 
covered Lake Ngami was reached by a route (the shortest 
and best) that had always been deemed impracticable.” 
An enthusiastic traveller, Mr. Andersson seems to have 
pursaed his explorations regardless of danger, privations, 
and fatigue. Asa naturalist, he evinces a carefulness of 
observation, closeness of research, and vividness of de- 
scription which cannot but render his work as valuable to 
the man of science as it is entertaining to the general 
reader. Sportsmen, too, will find, in the perusal of his 
hunting sketches, an exciting interest but little less than 
is to be derived from the narrative of that great extermina 
tor of wild beasts, the celebrated Cumming. Price 75 cents 

KATHIE BRANDE: A Fireside Hisury of a Quiet Life 
By Holme Lee, author of “Thorney Hall,” “ Gilber 
Hall,’ ‘‘Gilbert Messenger,” ‘“‘Maude Talbot,” ete. ete. 
etc. There isan earnestness of feeling, closeness of self-scru 
tiny, fidelity of description, and elegance of style and lan- 
guage about this autobiographic novel, which give it an 
appearance of originality that few recent fictions can lay 
claim to. As a story pure in its moral tone, and of the 
most absorbing character, we can safely recommend it to 
our readers. Price 75 cents. 

EL GRINGO; or, New Mexico and her People. By W. 
W. H. Davis* late United States Attorney. Though not 
without what we deem faults, this is an exceedingly at- 
tractive volume, presenting much that is amusing and 
instructive with regard to the history and topography of 
New Mexico, and the manners and customs of its people. 
The principal of the faults to which we allude is Mr. Da- 
vis’s neglect to consider that what may seem ridiculous 
usages to one people are sacred customs with another. 
Yet, though no cosmopolite, the author of “‘ El Gringo”’ is 
a spirited writer, who pleasantly blends the humorous 
with the pathetic, and the dry facts of history with the 
lively descriptions drawn from personal observation. 
Price $1 25. 

DORE. By a Stroller in Europe. ‘‘Doré,” as we are 
obligingly informed in the preface of the work under no- 
tice, ‘means simply the difference between the inside and 
outside of things; and, as this difference has always 
struck the author more than anything else in Europe, he 
has adopted that title more as a fit emblem of the position 
of the Old World than asa representation of the general 
tone of this work, which is merely a book of travels, as 
little in the style of the guide-books as possible.” All we 
need further say is that, in the words of its author, it en- 
deavors ‘‘to call everything by its proper name, and no- 
thing by an improper one;"’ whence it is easily to be 
inferred that it calls many things by their proper names 
which it would be improper for a gentleman to call by 
any name. Nevertheless, it is a lively work, sparkling 
with wit and humor, and containing, along with much 
politico-philosophic reflection, numerous exquisite sketches 
of character and scenery. Price $1 00. 

From Jonux Bartiett, Cambridge, through J. B. Lrr- 
princott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS, AND CHRIS- 
TIAN EVIDENCES. By Richard Whately, D. D., L.L. D. 
We fully agree with the American editor of this excellent 
treatise on practical ethics that its ‘‘ special merits will be 
found to be simplicity of method, general clearness of 
style, a good absence of technical terms and artificial clas- 
sifications, a singular aptness and familiarity of illustra-, 
tions, respect for common sense in the development of 
principles, and the dectrines it exhibits of the essentiad 
unity of virtue.” 
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From SHeipor, BLakeman, & Co., New York, through 
H. Cowpertuwait & Co., 211 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia :— 

LIFE IN ISRAEL; or, Portraitures of Hebrew Charac- 
ter. By Maria T. Richards, author of ‘Life in Judea.” 
{n the composition of these entertaining sketches of “ Life 
in Israel,” the author has used as their foundation the 
materials afforded her by the Sacred Scriptures and by 
profane history, in no way deviating from the inspired 
truth of the one, or the probable correctness of the other. 
To render these materials as attractive as possible, she has 
blended with them much that is purely imaginative, yet 
not wholly unwarranted by the realities of human life. 
By so doing, she has been enabled to present to us what 
may be entitled a romance of Sacred History, which, from 
the beauty of its style, the lifelikeness of its portraitures, 
and the purity of its moral and religious tone, deserves the 
attention of every reader desirous of Biblical instruction in 
connection with those pleasures that are to be derived 
from the exercise of the imagination. Price $1 00. 

From Sxeipon, Buakemax, & Co., New York, through 
E. H. Butter & Co., Philadelphia :— 

NOTES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF 
BAPTIST CHURCHES. By Francis Wayland. The main 
object of this work appears to have been ‘‘to present a 
popular view of the distinctive belief of the Baptist deno- 
mination, and to urge upon his (the author’s) brethren a 
practice in harmony with their profession.” We dowbt 
not that the respectable body of Christians to whom this 
treatise is particularly addressed will find it equally valu- 
able and interesting. Price $1 00. 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF FAMILY AND 
CHRISTIAN NAMES. With an Essay on their Deriva- 
tion and Import. By William Arthur, M. A. Though 
the title of this publication sufficiently explains the nature 
of its contents, it does not give the slightest notion of the 
erudition and research exhibited by the author. Every 
man, blessed with a family or Christian name, ought to 
buy it. Price $1 00. 

From Paris, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through C. J. 
Henperson, Philadelphia :— 

ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL; or, Stu- 
dies of Character. By Henry T. Tuckerman. Few of 
our readers are unacquainted with the literary excellen- 
cies of Mr. Tuckerman. His scholarship, his critical 
acumen, his delicate appreciation of character, and the 
elegance of his style are well known. The biographical 
essays in the volume before us embrace a variety of sub- 
jects, and, we need scarcely say, exhibit a profound ac- 
quaintance not only with the outward show of human 
nature, but also with the most secret springs of human 
aetion. Guided himself by philosophy, history, and true 
criticism, Mr. Tuckerman leads us into the presence of the 
worthiest representatives of all that is great and good, or 
great only, and delights us by his delineations of charac- 
ter, instructs us through his knowledge, and entertains us 
with the reflected images of his own thoughts. His es- 
says, which are thirty in number, introduce the reader to 
the following representatives of American character: 
Washington, the Patriot; Boone, the Pioneer ; Fulton, the 
Mechanician ; Clinton, the National Economist; Audubon, 
the Ornithologist; Brown, the Supernaturalist; Morris, 
the American Statesman; and Franklin, the American 
Philosopher. Price $1 75. 

NEIGHBOR JACKWOOD. By Paul Creyton, author of 
“Father Brighthopes,” “Martin Merrivale,” etc. Want 
of time has not permitted us to de more than make a 








eursory examination of this volume. We have read 
enough of it, however, to feel satisfied that it isa truly 
original novel, depicting, in the most charming and natu- 
ral style, American scenery, character, and customs, as 
they may be observed in that well-defined portion of our 
cofintry commonly denominated ““Down East.”" We con- 
gratulate our friend Paul upon the success which has at- 
tended his literary efforts. He seems to have taken for his 
own our motto of ‘‘ Excelsior ;” since every production of 
his genius is decidedly an improvement upon the one ~ 
which preceded it. Price $1 25. 

From Danret Fansnaw, New York :— 

THE BIBLE AND MEN OF LEARNING; ina Course 
of Lectures. By J. M. Mathews, D.D. We have re- 
ceived, with the compliments of their learned author, the 
second edition of @ volume of lectures, the need of which 
is almost every day felt, and the renovating Christian in- 
fluence of which will, we sincerely hope, become every 
day more and more powerful. Their object, as we com- 
prehend it, is to prove that learning and Christian faith 
are not antagonistic, and that divine revelation and hu- 
man reason are perfectly compatible with each other. To 
show our readers what they may expect in the perusal of 
this volume, we quote the title of each lecture: Men of 
Learning who have fallen into Infidelity ; Causes of their 
Infidelity ; Men of Learning who have embraced Chris- 
tianity ; Christianity contrasted with Infidelity in its In- 
fluence on the Happiness of Man in this World; Influence 
of the Bible on the Intellect of Man; The Prejudice that 
extensive Learning is hostile to the Spirit of true Piety. 


~ , . 
Godeys Arm-Chair, 

wo 

Ocor Aprit Numper.—‘‘The Tableau,” another one of 
our beautiful improvements in line-engraved plates. We 
are progressing; a fashion-plate containing five figures! 
The Montgomery Mail says: ‘‘ The fashion-plate is really 
too pretty and artistic for a fashion-plate.” A collar 
printed in colors, which colors give but a faint idea of the 
beauty of the article when worked. 

Tuose who take the Lady’s Book and other magazines 
cannot help but notice how invariably we are the first in 
all new designs, especially those printed in colors. It is 
well for all those who seek to make a living by publishing 
periodicals that we were born first; but it shows a great 
dearth of inventive genius inthem. If they would only 
try for once, and do something original, it would be quite 
refreshing, and certainly as agreeable to their subscribers. 
The Easton Star says: ‘‘ We like the Lady’s Book because 
it contains variety, and is original.” 

A Pisce or InrorMATION.—It is never too late to get up 
clubs. We can always supply back numbers, as the work 
is stereotyped. Clubs must be for the Lady’s Book alone, 
with one exception, and that is ‘“‘ Arthur's Home Maga- 
zine.” One or more of that work can be introduced in a 
club in place of the Lady's Book, if desired. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop- 
keeper would look amazed if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 
cause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done, 
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We give place to the following, for it is good; and, if we 
mistake not, we received and published one from the same 
source before. If we did not, we intended to do so; but 
that Miss P. won't consider quite the same. Will she 
eonsider this an answer? We hope so, for we dread that 
promised scolding if we neglect to print. 


—— 





Monpay, February 8, 1857. 
So you will not answer me, Mr. Godey. 
Well, I think that you might, just for ‘‘ once in a way.” 
| know you are busy, and have not much time; 
But then recollect that J write you in rhyme. 
‘Tis true I have heard that you don’t answer those 
Who will not their names to you freely disclose. 
And | would have done so, but thought it might vex, 
As my namo is a poser, awd ends with an X ; 
Though it is quite pretty, as well as uncommon, 
If you could not exactly pronounce my cognomen. 
But “ Poitiaux” it is; twist your mouth just a bit— 
Cry Yaw, like a Dutchman, and then it is hit. 
Don't think I am joking; I’m grave as a judge; 
Nor, like Mr. Burchell, ejaculate ‘‘ fudge |" 
For really and truly I wish you to write me, 
And a sociable little epistle indite me. 
"Twill make me amends for your being so cross 
As to send back my tale, to the world such a loss, 
Ah, Mr. Godey! ah, Mr. Godey! 
Could you know what a treasure you then threw away! 
What tender love scenes were consigned to the flames! 
What hair-breadth escapes, and what beautiful names ! 
What lovely descriptions, and horrid disasters! 
Of ladies ill used by their harsh “lords and masters!" 
Oh, tears would have flown from the eyes of a stoie! 
And my hero, a type of the grand and heroie, 
Would have told to the world what a hero should be. 
But “‘spilt milk’’ I'll not grieve for; ‘twere useless in me. 
I forgive you for blighting a genius like mine, 
And henceforth both fame and ambition resign. 
And pray answer this as soon as you can; 
Or, as I am a woman, and you are a man, 
If you don’t—never mind—I will then let you see 
What a scolding you'll get from Catherine P. 


LINES WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG AND 
LOVELY FRIEND. 
Wires life in all its freshness round her clinging, 
While hope, and youth, and beauty, all earth’s charms 
Were hers, the angels called her to their arms. 
“Come, sister, come,” they cried, like sweet bells ringing. 
Their voices found an echo in her soul. 
Brightly she smiled, and, yielding to their power, 
Drooped her young head, as a crushed summer flower 
Paled by the sun’s too fervid heat. The goal 
Of heaven in view, with meekly folded hands 
Bhe said, “‘I come.” Softly, on seraph wings, 
To their bright home they bore her lovingly ; 
While He who saved her smiled approvingly ; 
And myriads tuned their “harps of many strings”’ 
To welcome her, the ransomed and forgiven, 
A blossom culled from earth to bloom in heaven. 


WI1L that numerous class, the inhabitants of ‘‘ Borrow- 
dale,’’ please read the following extracted from the New 
Market Democracy: ‘‘To borrow regularly from those 
who pay for it is, to say the least, really mean; and 
those who follow this plan should reflect that they are ap- 
propriating to their own use what belongs to another. 
Just as well might they borrow their neighbor's new 
bonnet.” 
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Hers is a case we are not sorry for: A person sent us a 
receipt, signed, as they always say, by “your agent,” and 
requesting us to send the Book. Now, we have published, 
until we are tired of doing so, that we have no travelling 


ragents. The wording of the document was thus: ‘‘ Received 





of — $1 50, for which I promise to send the Lady’s 
Book one year, and pay the postage on the same.—Charles 
Lindsay.’’ The person who paid this, we suppose, did it 
in good faith; but, had she considered for a moment, she 
would have detected the imposition. How Charles Lind- 
say could furnish the Book one year for $1 50, and pay the 
postage, which would have reduced the price to $1 14, 
when we charge $3 for a single copy, is a wonder. 

Patrserys FoR Iyrants’ Dresses, oR INFANTS’ WARD- 
RoBEs.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for farnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady’s Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of the originals. We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies aecording to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance, 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns fur- 
nished as usual. 

Cuarity.—We are glad to find that charitable people in 
We see that the 
It is 


this city have become their own agents. 
contributions sent for distribution have fallen off. 
rather too much to pay a commission amounting to over 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. to distribute charities. 
We heard of a case, lately, when one of these thirty-three- 
and-one-third-per-cent. men visited a family, and, finding 
them elean and tidy, he told them that they did not re- 
quire relief. Had they been in filth and rags, they would 
have been relieved ; that is, when it’ suited. 





Dear Lapies: You don’t know how much we feel 
obliged to you when you put, at the head of your letters, 
Some of you only put the town, 
And another thing: 


town, county, and State. 
and we are left to guess at the State. 
always place the prefix Mrs. or Miss before your name. 

Paper Haneinas.—There is nothing, perhaps, that adds 
more to the beauty of a parlor, or in fact any other apart- 
ment, than a well-selected, handsome wall-paper. It is 
better than painting or frescoing, as one gets tired in time 
of a permanent fixture; while, at the same time, wall- 
paper is cheaper, and even more beautiful. Frescoes are 
so well imitated by it as to deceive the most practised 
eye. With wall-paper, you can make a change, which 
sometimes becomes necessary to suit a different style of 
furniture. Now, where to get a handsome assortment of 
paper is the next thing, and a judicious person to advise 
with as to what will suit the general appearance of your 
room, its size, &c. Wecan recommend Mr. J. J. Griffith, 
No. 289 Chestnut Street, as just the very person; and we 
do this from a long personal acquaintance with the gentle 
man and with his business. 

SvupscriBers do not seem to understand that, when we 
receive money for any other publication, we pay the money 
over tothat publication. If they miss a number of Harper, 
or Arthur, they must address the publisher of the publica- 
tion they miss. We have nothing to do with it, 
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CAMDEN AXD Ampoy RaiLRoap ComPpany.—The past win- ; Gopry’s Patrern-Boox or Emprorpertes for handker- 


ter has been unusually severe upon travellers on the 
lines between this city and New York, as well as upon 
the faithful employees of the company. On several occa- 
sions, the travelling was obstructed by the most severe 
storms, and the most intense cold ever before experienced ; 
but in all of them the greatest attention possible was paid to 
secure the comfort, and to alleviate the impatience of tra- 
vellers under their short detentions caused by the depths 
of the snow-drifts. We have heard it stated, and we refer 
to it as a fact worthy of record, that, in cases where pas- 
sengers were thus detained, their bills at the hotels were 
promptly ordered to be paid by the company, through 
their gentlemanly agent, William H. Gatzmer, Esq. The 
superintendent of the road, Mr. Van Rennsalaer, was inde- 
fatigable in his exertions, during the severest of the sea- 
son, to keep it clear from obstructions and dangers; and, 
indeed, it may truly be said that conductors, engineers, 
and every class of persons in the employment of the com- 
pany deserve the highest praise from the public for their 
unremitting exertions in its behalf, We cannot conclude 
this article satisfactorily to our feelings without referring 
particularly to the careful, steady, and cheerful perform- 
ance of his duties, under the most trying circumstances, of 
Captain Heath of the steamboat ‘‘ Washington,” employed 
in crossing the Delaware with passengers at all hours of 
the day and night. 


Our friend of the Kentucky Christian Banner lets off a 
little poetry at us. 


Farr Godey for December comes 
Arrayed in hues of softest dye; 

While fictions deep, and fashions rare, 
Beneath its well-known pages lie. 

Tue patterns in this number can all be readily copied 
by using our copying paper. Price 25 cents a package, 
containing several colors. Manufactured by J. E. Tilton, 
Salem, Massachusetts. 

How to use it: Lay your muslin on a hard surface, 
such as a table without a cover; then place over that the 
tracing paper, then over that the pattern which you wish 
to be on the muslin. Take a hard lead pencil or a stencil, 
and trace the pattern over carefully, bearing on pretty 
hard, and you will find the impression on the muslin. If 
you wish to preserve your pattern, place tissue paper over 
it, and trace over that instead of the pattern itself. 

CAUTION TO THOSE SENDING Monry.—If the amount is 
large, procure a draft, if possible; but, ifa draft cannot be 
procured, send the money. Be careful in sealing your 
letter. Do not depend upon the sealing matter on the en- 
velope. Always use a wafer in addition. If gold is in- 
closed, it must be well wrapped up in additional paper. 
Several instances have occurred where the gold has got 
loose, worked through the envelope, and was lost. 

Gopey’s Dramonp Dritiep-Erep Nerpies.—One hun- 
dred of these very superior needles are put up in a neat 
case, and will be sent to any person on receipt of twenty- 
fivecents and a stamp to pay return postage. These needles 
have given great satisfaction. Those who have had them 
once send again for them. 

Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 

32* 








chiefs, linen apparel, flannel, silk, lace, &c., including 
patterns for embroidery, mantles, sacks, chemises, draw- 
ers, collars, sleeves, spencers, chemisettes, dresses, &c. 
Single copy, twenty-five cents; five copies, one dollar. 
For either of the above, address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 

Stxce our last number, we have received a renewal of our 
Sandwich Island Club, several subscribers from England, 
and one from Mexico. 

Porrt Biayx SHot.—The Mount Sterling Whig says: 
“L. A. Godey publishes the best lady's book in the whole 
world ; and he more than fulfils his promises, and gives 
more of everything in each number than can be found in 
any other lady’s book published in America.” It may 
seem strange to our readers; but we believe every word 
of the above, simply because we know that it is an incon- 
trovertible fact; but the Whig is not alone. The Wythe- 
ville Times says: “‘It is par excellence the magazine of 
the Union. Godey not only fulfils all the promises made 
in his prospectus, but he even surpasses them.”’ Now, 
sume of our contemporaries would be pleased if any body 
could say that they even keep their promises, let alone the 
surpassing them. But the line “still stretches on;” the 
Somerset Gazette says: ‘* Godey surpasses all of his compe- 
titors in the line of ladies’ magazines.” Shall we go on? 
We might add that the Niles Inquirer says: “It stands 
head and shoulders above every other publication of the 
kind that now hax an existence ;" also that the Bath Times 
says: “‘This is the best lady’s magazine in the country ;” 
and the Parkersburg News: “It is far ahead of all com 
petitors as a lady’s magazine ;"’ and the Lewisburg Chro- 
nicle: *‘ As a family newspaper, it is without ap equal in 
the United States."" But we will not say anything about 
it, as it takes up too much room, and we have not the 
space to spare. 

La Prerre Hovse.—In a former number, we had occa- 
sion to speak of the La Pierre House as the house of Phila- 
delphia ; and we have been confirmed in our opinion by 
dining one day there with the Auld Lang Syne Club. It 
was the most splendid set out we ever saw. The Messrs. 
Ward are winning “‘ golden opinions” from every one that 
stops at theirhouse. We would recommend all our friends 
visiting this city to stop at the La Pierre. It is situated on 
the highest ground in Philadelphia, and on the widest 
street. 

Wit tHe Reapers or THe LApy's Book PLEASE NOTICE 
THIs ?—If you are a subscriber to the Cosmopolitan Art As- 
sociation, or any other association, or have sent your money 
for subscription to any other place than the office of Go- 
dey’s Lady’s Book—wherever you sent your money there 
you must apply for your book, and not write to us, for, in 
fature, we will not answer any letters on the subject of 
missing numbers, when the subscription bas not been sent 
direct to us. 

Goper, of the Lady’s Book, has sent us Nos. 1 and 2 of 
his “Gallery of Splendid Engravings;” and a splendid 
collection they really are. We are pleased to see the per- 
fection to which the American artists are bringing their 
labors. Mr. Godey has done much for them, and is still 
pressing forward in bringing their works before the pub- 
lic.— Mirror, Albion. 

We have four numbers of the “Gallery of Splendid En- 
gravings” at fifty cents per number. It is the most beau- 
tiful collection ever published. 
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A Pisasayt Letrer.—Long since, when grandma was 
not quite an angel, and I sat round her knee, and listened 
to tales of “‘ old times,” I was a subscriber; and now I 
love to look at the pictures of the three editors, and think 
what characteristics she read in each face. I am married 
now; but, having no mother, and now no grandmother, I 
want the Book to teach me the thousand and one things 
necessary toknow. God will bless you and your talented 
associate editors for your zeal. I will not wait for a club 
next fall, but write again early in the season, for there is 
no need in thinking of any means of getting along with- 
out it. Very respectfully, Cc. 

Burxine Warter.—It is said that, when this discovery 
was first made by Sir Humphrey Davy, the large labora- 
tory of the Royal Institute could not contain the concourse 
af people who came daily to witness its effect. It caused 
more astonishment than any other substance which science 
has revealed, excepting, perhaps, phosphorus, which was 
exhibited in every court in Europe. It is only necessary 
te drop a piece of potassium into a basin of water, which, 
though quite cold, instantly bursts into a beautiful and 
brilliant fame wherever the metal is in contact with it, 
and continues to burn until the potassium is quite dis- 
solved. 








Psar. Carp-Cases—very pretty and suitable presents— 
a great variety, and at different prices. 


No. 1. Plain or beautifully inlaid different colored 


shells . ‘ ‘ . é > . $300 
No. 2. Plain but beautifully varied engraving suit- 

able for a bride . ° ° ° 400 
No. 3. Engraved and border of various colored 

shells . ° . ° ‘ ° - 450 
No. 4. Raised medallion cameo head, set round with 

Glemigesi ~. . 1. -« 6 s 6@ 
No. 5. Second mourning card-cases ° ° - 200 


We assure oar readers that the above is a very superior 
assortment, and one that cannot be found elsewhere. They 
are manufactured to order for Godey’s Lady's Book. 


TaLe-Bearine.—Never repeat a story, unless you are 
certain it is correct, and even not then unless something is 
te be gained, either of interest to yourself or for the good 
of the person concerned. Tattling is a mean and wicked 
practice, and he who indulges in it grows more fond of it 
in proportion as he is successful. If you have no good to 
say of your neighbor, never reproach his character by tell- 
ing that which is false. He who tells you the faults of 
others intends to tell others of your faults, and so the dish 
of news is handed from one to another, until the tale be- 
comes enormous. ‘‘A story never loses anything,’’ is 
wisely remarked ; but on the contrary gains in proportion 
as it is repeated by those who have not a very strict re- 
gard fortruth. Truly, ‘the tongue is an unruly evil, full 
of deadly poison.’’’ 





We are indebted to our friends, Hon. Horatio King and 
John Oakford, Esq., for public documents that concern us 
neariy—the Report ef the Postmaster-General. 

Fasnion DePpartTMEeNT.—The fashion editor desires us to 
repeat that she cannot send any articles unless the cash 
acoompanies the order; she hopes that this notice will be 
sufficient. Ig future she will not answer a letter that 
orders articles unless the cash accompanies it. 

“Groxpate, Va."—One dollar received for the old wo- 
man who makes coats at forty-five cents a piece, and she 
thanks you. 
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Grecian PAINTING AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASs.— 
Mr. J. E. Tilton, of Salem, Massachusetts, will furnish all 
the materials and directions. Our numerous inquirers 
will please make application to him. He is largely en- 

Syaved in artists’ materials and the fine arts, and we are 
satisfied, from our dealing with him, that he will do as he 
agrees. We annex his circular:— 

“The subscriber will furnish for $3 a package of twelve 
fine mezzotint engravings, and full printed instructions tn 
Grecian Painting, Antique Painting on Glass, a new style, 
originating with himself, and equal to the finest copper 
painting, with a bottle of preparation, &e. Also, direc- 
tions for Oriental, and the beautiful art called Poticho- 
manie, &c., with receipts for varnishes, &c. 

‘*Por 82 more, or 35, he will send the above and all 
paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., needed for these 
arts, and other oil painting, receipts for varnishes, &c. 

‘Pull directions for Grecian Painting, for Antique Paint- 
ing on Glass, Oriental, and Potichomanie, so complete, that 
any one can acquire them without other assistance, sent, 
free of postage, on receipt of $1. 

“*He has also published a new picture for Grecian Paint- 
ing, called ‘Les Orphelines.’ The paper, painting, and 
engraving are thoroughly fitted for it, and the effect and 
finish, when completed, or painted, are fine, and superior 
to canvas painting. Price $1, sent free, by mail. 

** All money in ‘Registered Letters’ may be sent at our 


risk. 
J. E. TruTox, Salem, Mass.” 


Tue following are said to be infallible recipes :— 

For preserving the Complexion—Temperance. For 
whitening the Hands—Honesty. To remove Stains—Re- 
pentance. For improving the Sight—Observation. A 
beautiful Ring—The Home Circle. For improving the 
Voice—Civility. The best companion to the Toilet—A 
Wife. To keep away Moths—Good Society. 

Tue “ Diagram of a Shirt’ in this number is another 
instance of our earnest wish to give matters that will suit 
the good housewife as well as the fine lady. We also give 
another piece of patchwork. We intend to suit all tastes 
and all classes. ‘‘How to Cut and Contrive Children’s 
Clothes” is giving general satisfaction ; and our “‘ Instruc- 
tions in Needlework,” commencing at the rudiments, will 
enable all to learn how to crochet, net, and do lace work. 
Our first pages in this number contain some entirely new 
designs. 


Address 


Hoops A Hunprep Ysars Aaco.—Surely, “‘there’s no- 
thing new under the sun,”’ as the following quotation from 
one of the poems of the poet Gray will show. The poem 
is a description of the conceits and fashions of the times at 
Stoke Pogis. It would seem that the hoops were no more 
of a novelty in those days than in this progressive age:— 

‘Fame had told that thereabouts there lurk’d 
A wicked imp they called a poet— 

Who prowl'd the country far and near, 
Bewitch’d the children of the peasants, 

Dried up the cows, and lamed the deer, 
And suck’d the eggs and killed the pheasants. 


‘My lady heard their joint petition, 
Swore by her coronet and ermine 

She'd issue out her high commission 
To rid the manor of such vermin. 


“On the first marching of the troops, 
The Muses, hopeless of his pardon, 
Convey’d him underneath their hoops, 
To a small arbor in the garden.” 
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Gopzy’s Monthly List of New Music, which will be fur- 
mished at the prices annexed :— 


New Songs. 
Angel Friend, 25 cts. 
Child’s Wish, 5 « 
Annie Laurie, 2 
Dying Camille, 3 “ 
Lovely Nancy, a 
My Good Papa and Gentle Ma, 12} “* 

New Piano Music. ° 
Brigade polka, 1 “ 
Heliday polka, 124 “ 
Flute waltz,  .. 
Triplet waltz, = = 
Kentucky Home schottisch, 3 * 
Shells of Ocean quickstep, 23 “ 


Twelve sets of cotillons arranged from Opera Airs, 
Ethiopian Songs, Popular Ballads, &c. &c. Price 50 cents. 

LittLs Giris.—There is something inexpressibly sweet 
about little girls. Lovely, pure, innocent, ingenuous, un- 
suspecting, full of kindness to brothers, babies, and every- 
thing. They are wee little human flowers, diamond dew- 
drops of the breath of morn. What a pity they should 
ever become women, flirts, and heartless coquettes ! 

SpLeypip Dresses.—The following were worn at a late 
state ball given by the Queen of England :— 

The Queen wore a dress of blue thulle over blue silk, with 
three dounces trimmed with ruches of alternate blue and 
white thulle, and broad white blonde with branches of 
blush roses, leaves, and stems. The whole dress orna- 
mented with diamonds. Her Majesty wore round her 
head a circlet of diamonds. 

The Princess Royal wore a skirt of ruches and bullions 
of thulle over rich glacé silk, tastefully trimmed with 
pink roses; the body and sleeves to correspond. The 
Princess wore on her head a wreath of roses. 

The Duchess of Kent wore a dress of white satin, covered 
with white point lace; the body ornamented with dia- 
monds. Her Royal Highness’s headdress was formed of 
point lace, white ostrich feathers, and diamonds. 

The Duchess of Cambridge wore a dress of rich gray 
silk covered with black lace, the body ornamented with a 
bouquet of pansies and green leaves, with ornaments of 
large emeralds and diamonds; a necklace of large eme- 
ralds. Her Royal Highness’s headdress was formed of a 
tiara of diamonds; flowers, and marabout feathers. 

The Princess Mary of Cambridge wore a dress with 
three skirts of white thulle over a rich glacé silk petticoat, 
each skirt ornamented with satin ribbon and rich blonde. 
The front of the dress was looped up with white and pink 
moss roses and buds. A bouquet of turquoise and a dia- 
mond stomacher, and the sleeve ornaments to match; a 
magnificent diamond necklace. The princess wore round 
her head a wreath of pink and waite roses and buds, 
studded with diamonds, : 

Waar kind of a face should an auctioneer have ?—A face 
that is for-bidding. 

Why are ladies’ dresses round the waist like a general 
meeting ?—Because there is a gathering there. 

A manufacturing wire-worker, in an advertisement, in- 
vites the public to come and see his invisible wire-fences. 

Dz. Kanz’s Voracz.—With the exception of one en- 
graving all the others are entirely new, and have never 
appeared in any other magazine. 








Arruur’s Parent AiR-TIGHT InxsTanD. —This stand, 
when closed, is perfectly air-tight, so that no evaporation 
or injury of the fluid contained within it can take place. 
Ink, in these stands, will preserve its fluidity perfectly for 
years. Red ink undergoes no change of color, but will 
remain in the same condition as if sealed up in the original 
bottle, and yet be as accessible as if kept in an open ink- 
stand. Although answering as well as, and in many re- 
spects better, for all purposes, than any other inkstand now 
before the public, there is no article which will supply its 
place when intended for occasional use. ; 

Mr Arthur has also patented a Mucitags Jan, that very 
handy article for the desk of, if not every accountant, at 
least every editor. The articles are beautifully gotten up, 
and are equally ornamental and useful. They are for sale 
by James Hungerford & Co., 254 Walnut Street. 

Will those who address us please be particular and direct 
to Philadelphia? Sometimes letters are directed to us at 
New York. And do not forget to pay the postage; other- 
wise the letter will not be sent. 

Puncm; the laughing philosopher, says: ‘‘ Among wo- 
men, headaches are innumerable; but they arise princi- 
pally from vexation and disappointment. They may be 
divided into nervous and sick headaches. The nervous is 
irritable, and cannot bear being spoken to; the sick is de- 
spondent, or sulky, and bursts into tears at the least con- 
tradiction. When a lady cannot have her own way, 4 
headache is the painful consequence. An unpopular visi- 
tor, brought home accidentally to dinner, will produce an 
alarming aftack of headache; and the symptoms that 
successively follow are instant loss of appetite, deafness, 
peevishness, hysteria, and finally a precipitate retreat to 
the bedroom. 

“The poor servants feel the effects of the headache as 
much as any one, and do not stop in the room longer than 
they can help. These unfortunate headaches are very fre- 
quent about that time of the year when every one is, or is 
supposed to be, out of town, and do not cease until the 
patient has been carried to the sea-side for a change of air. 
The milder forms will vanish upon the application of a 
piece of jewelry; or, if the forehead is wrapped up in a 
new shawl, it is astonishing with what rapidity the 
pain disappears. Sometimes a shifting of the scene is re- 
quisite, and thus a box in the opera has been known to 
produce an instantaneous cure, even when the headache 
in question has been of the most stunning description, and 
the opera played has been one of Verdi's. 

TuHE consumption of hair powder by the soldiers of George 
II. was something enormous. It was calculated that, inas- 
much as the military force of England ani the colonies 
was, including cavalry, infantry, militia, aad fencibles, 
250,000, and each man used a pound of flour a week, the 
quantity consumed in this way was 6,500 tons pcr annum, 
capable of sustaining 30,000 persons on bread, and pre- 
ducing 3,059,363 quartern loaves. 

Broprk, it will be seen, has favored us this mvunth with 
two patterns. Weare told that his assortment, this sea- 
son, at 51 Canal St., New York, is the largest and hand- 
somest he has ever offered to the public. 

Cuivs and single subscribers are informed that we van 
always furnish numbers from the beginning of the year, 
and will send to any post-office where the subserider may 
reside. A club of six may be sent to six different post- 
offices. 
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Tar “Lopes Bustness”—an excuse that has silenced 
many a curtain lecture to husbands for keeping “late 
hours." 


Harm Onyvaments.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by maii must send a post- 
Office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks. 

“Mrs. 8. C.""—Sent infant’s knitted shirt 14th. 

“Mrs. J. M. L.””"—Sent stamped collar 14th. 

“Mrs. G. J. B."’—Sent silks, &c. 14th. 

“T. A. C.”—Sent hair fob-chain, hair necklace and cross, 
and hair bracelet with Daguerreotype clasp 14th. 

“Mrs. A. G. B."’—Sent stamped collar, &c. 15th. 

“Mrs. 8. H.”—Sent pearl card-case 16th. 

“Mrs. A. V. Du B."’"—Sent articles by Harnden's ex- 
press 16th. 

** Miss B. 8.""—Sent bretelles, &c., by mail 16th. 

“Mrs. H. M.’’—Sent hair breastpin 16th. 

“J. C.""—Sent hair ear-rings and breastpin 16th. 

“Mrs. L. B.’’—Sent patterns, &c. 16th. 

“D. O. W."—Sent patterns 16th. 

“Mrs. 8. L. V."—Sent jet pin 17th. 

“Mrs. EB. J. B.""~Sent hair-ring, &c. 17th. 

Infant’s knit shirts are 87} cents and $1. We madea 
mistake in the price in writing to some of our subscribers. 

“M. C. C.""—Sent materials for wax-work by Adams's 
express 19th. 

“D. V. W."—Sent chese-men 19th. 

“Mrs. H. M..M.""—Sent extra pearl card-case 19th. 

* Miss M. F. H.”—Sent hair ear-rings, &c. 20th 

“* Miss 8. F, N.""—Sent hair ring, &c. 20th. 

* Miss L. M.’’—Sent hair bracelet 20th. 

“Mrs. V. B.”’—Sent shells 20th. 

“Mes. 8. V. B.”"—Sent box by Adams's express 21st. 

‘Mrs. L. D.”—Sent complete set of patterns for chain 
stitch, or*>raiding, for child's dress 23d. 

“Mrs. N. A. P.”—Sent patterns 23d. 

“Mrs. M. J. B.”—Sent pearl card-case 27th. 

“Mrs. 8. V. B."’—Sent box by Adams's express 29th. 

* Miss B. P.""—Sent orange braid 29th. 

“Mrs. E. R. D.”—Sent infant's wardrobe by Kingsley's 
express 29th. 

“Mrs. 8. A. H.”—Sent pearl card-case 29th. 

“Mrs. BE. M. D.”—Sent cameo card-case 39th. 

‘Miss A. BE. A.’’—Sent patterns and braid 30th. 

“O. H. G.”"—Sent hair necklace 30th. 

“Mis J. H. P.”"—Sent hair ring and bracelet 30th. 

* 8. A. M.”"—No stamp, and only initials. 
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“M. R.”—Sent hair bracelet and breastpin 3ist. 

“Mrs. R. A. A.”—Sent patterns 2d. 

“Mrs. 8. B. 8." —Sent patterns 3d. 

“Mrs. E. R. E.""—Sent set of patterns, chain stitch or 
embroidery, for child’s dress 4th. 

“Mrs. C. P. P.’’—Sent patterns 4th. , 

“Mrs. F. G. L.""—Sent gold cord 4th. 

“Mrs. D. E. R.”"—Sent pearl card-case 4th. 

**Miss L. A. D.”"—Sent pear! card-case 4th. 

“8S. A. M."—We do not notice letters that are signed 
only with initials. IMyou want information, sign your 
name, and send a stamp te pay postage. Such answers as 
you require take up too much space. 

“Mrs. M. E. A.”"—Sent pattern, trimmings, buttons, &c. 
5th. 

“E. E. G.”—Sent colored cottons, &c. 5th, 

“T. B. M.”"—Don’t know ofany. We know some good 
ones in this city. 

** Miss J. W.”—Sent stamped vest pattern 6th. 

Mrs. E. F.’’—Sent patterns 7th. 

“Mrs. G. R. A.”"—Sent pearl card-case 7th. 

“ Miss §. 8.""—Sent heart worked in hair 7th. 

“Mrs. P. C.""—Sent hair bracelet 7th. 

“Mrs. J. 8. P.”—Sent hair anchor 7th. 

“J. €. B.”’—Sent hair ring, with charms, 7th. 

“M. E. L.”’"—Sent hair fob-chain, with charms, 7th. 

“A.C. McP.”"—Sent hair fob-chain, with charms, 7th. 

““M. 8. D—Sent hair ear-rings and pin 7th. 

“FP, T."—Sent box by Adams’s express 7th. 

** Subscriber” at Newton.—It takes us seven months to 
get up a slipper pattern. 

“ Miss A. E. G.’’—Sent patterns 9th. 

“Mrs. E. O. R.”—Sent pearl card-case 9th. 

“K. K.” will find the receipt she asks for in the March 
number. 

“Mrs. A. W. 0.""—Sent hair fob-chain 11th. 

“Mrs, J. H.”’—Sent chenille 11th. 

“§. D.”"—Sent braiding pattern, &c. 11th. 

“Miss L. E. D.”-—It is a most decided breach of eti- 
quette. 

“Mrs. E. A. B.”’—Sent slipper pattern, worsteds, and $4 
card-case, &c, llth, 

“ Miss L. O. S."—Sent bair fob-chain 12th. 

Sent pearl card-cases to “ Mrs. D. 8. G.,” “E. P.,” “0. 
H. A,” “L. D. RB,” “8. V.0.," “MB,” “D. W. 3,” 
“iM O'”D.,” and “L. A. .” 

“8B. E.”—Sent second mourning card-case 13th. 

“©, H. A."’"—Sent infant’s wardrobe patterns 14th. 

“Miss W. A. L.”—It would not be proper; exactly the 
reverse would. 

“DPD. F.""—Sent lace collars 16th. 

“Mrs. L. A. P. R.”"—Sent stamped collar 16th. 

“P. McG.”’—Sent vest chain and charms 16th. 

“Mrs. M. J. W.""—Sent Faith, Hope, and Charity 16th. 

“Miss E. E. V.’’—The left arm. 

“M. A. § "—Sent pattern for night-dress 16th. 

“Mrs, E. L. B.""--Sent pattern for night-dress 16th. 

“Mrs. M. J. W.”—Sent hair-work, Faith, Hope, ead 
Charity 16th. + 

“Mrs. M. J. H.”"—Sent pearl card-case 16th. 

“E. K.”—Sent hair ring 17th. 

“J, R.”—Sent plush trimming 17th. 

“Miss M. P. O.”—Sent pearl card-case, hair ring, and 
hair bracelet 17th. 

“M. B. W.”"—Your request will be attended to. 

“ E.".—There is no rule. The kind of writing you refer 
to is only to be found in novels. Could be more explicit if 
you had sent a stamp so that we could have written you. 
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“ Miss E. J. R.”—Always place Miss before your name 
in parenthesis, thus (Miss), and be particular in putting 
town, county, and State. 

“B. M.” and “ E. B.”—Sent two hair pins 19th. 

* Miss A. 8. G.”—Sent hair ring 20th. 

“Miss J. E. S.:'—Sent hair charms 2st. 

“R. R.”—Sent sacque by Adams’s express 21st. 

“E. H. B.”—The gentleman of the house offers the eldest 
lady his arm. 





GCentre-Cable Gossip. 


GIFT-MAKING. 





NaTaLiz.—We have frequently supplied lists of articles 
suitable for wedding and birthday presents, but will 
cheerfully add a few more articles to those already men- 
tioned. 

Bohemian Glass: Vases; flower and card-stands; toi- 
leite bottles ; butter, cake, and fruit-dishes ; jewel-stands, 
goblets, flacons, etc. etc. 

Bronze: Ink-stands, letter-weights, cigar and match- 
stands, figures for mantel ornaments. The same articles 
in Parian, Berlin, iron, imitation bronze, bisquit, and fancy 
china. For any and all of which list we refer ‘‘ Natalie’’ 
to Tyndale & Mitchell, Philadelphia, or to Tiffany, or 
Osborne, Bordman, & Co., New York. 

In Papier-mache, there are, for ladies, work-boxes and 
tables, desks, portfolios, glove-boxes, backgammon-boards, 
and a hundred other useful and ornamental articles. 

Dressing-cases, particularly for travellers, are very con- 
venient in leather, and come completely furnished. Thére 
are also writing-cases, cabas, purses, and satchels in great 
variety. This assortment, with those more costly articles 
before quoted, we fancy, is quite complete; and our fair 
correspondent must remember that it is folly to give a 
present unsuited to her means, since, if her friend is well 
disposed, she will value a trifle for the interest and love it 
shows; and, if not, the friendship is not worth the trou- 
bie of retaining. The less thought, time, and money ex- 
pended upon it, the better. We subjuin some Paris gossip 
of a wedding, just on the carpet, as remarkable in its 
costly trowsseau as was the King of Algeria’s christening 
for the elegance of the robes in which ‘‘pomps and vani- 
ties” were renounced for him. Surely, extravagance can 
go no further than in the suggestion of this clever corre- 
spondent. 

“Numerous marriages in high life have been announced 
as shortly to take place. Among the number is that of 
Mademoiselle de Rothschild, of London, to her cousin, Mr. 
Lionel Rothschild, of Paris. This union is styled le ma- 
riage milliard. The extraordinary beauty of the Jewish 
bride, the immensity of the fortune, and the magnificence of 
the corbeille, render the celebration of the nuptials quite 
an event in Parisian society. Fabulous accounts are given 
of the extraordinary richness and extravagance of the cor- 
beille. The brocades, laces, cashmeres, and embroideries 
surpass all that the manufacturers of the continent have 
ever produced. The bridegroom is said to have found 
even the chefs d’euvre of the lace looms of Brussels and 
Alencons so moderate in price, that he proposed, as a sub- 
stitute for the bridal costume, a silk robe embroidered in 
pearls, with flounces formed of one thousand franc bank- 
notes. At the marriage banquet will be displayed the 
massive and colossal service of silver, far surpassing in 
magnificence that possessed by any crowned head of Eu- 
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Marie Antoinette, and for which, besides a very large 
amount of ready money, M. de Rothschild pays a yearly 
sum of ten thousand francs.” 


A NEW TOY. 


From another equally clever Parisian etter, we select 
the following—‘“‘ News for the Nursery’’—which will pro- 
bably be available about next Christmas. It is a little 
beyond the “‘sure-enough locomotives”’ of the present sea- 
son. What would science have said, at the commence- 
ment of the present century, at the suggestion of balloons 
and steam-engines for nursery playthings? 

“‘The most singular feature of the gift season this year 
is the success of the hydrogen balloons. These balloons, 
made of India-rubber paper, colored red, filled with hy- 
drogen gas to complete and perfect distension, and thea 
closed, are the great occupation of the infantile world. A 
long string, attached to the child’s finger, prevents them 
from mounting into the air; and, thus held, while their 
tendency is naturally to mount up, they float about grace- 
fully in the air. Their usual resting-place, when not em- 
ployed, is against the ceiling of the parlor or nursery; 
and this is their principal convenience as a plaything: 
they are always ont of the way; their explosion in a 
blaze is not so dangerous as might be supposed ; they cost, 
according to size, or the beauty of their coloring, from one 
to two francs. 

“The manner in which this popular novelty was in- 
vented is singular. The inventor was an industrial, who 
had been reduced, by bad speculations, almost to his last 
sou. From the materiel of his enterprise there remained 
but a certain quantity of the articles necessary to fabricate 
hydrogen gas; and with these he no longer knew what to 
do. In trying to find a means of utilizing his gas, the idea 
of the balloons occurred to him. He bought first some 
gold-beater’s skin, and tried the experiment. Finding 
the enterprise a practical one, his first productions were 
readily accepted by the toy merchants, and as readily 
sold. The success was sudden and spontaneous. He re- 
ceived at once numerous demands; and, as he had had 
the good sense to remain proprietor of his invention, he 
has already, in the space of three months, gained a clear 
profit of some three hundred thousand francs.” 


SUNDAY EVENINGS AT HOME.—No. 2. 


Litt te children find the unoccupied Sunday even harde¢ 
than their elders. They are so accustomed to life, and 
motion, and vanity, that it is almost unmerciful to take 
away their accustomed toys and picture-books, and bid 
them sit quiet, and “‘bestill,”” without giving them other 
occupation, or indeed a reason for the day’s captivity be- 
yond that which is to them no reason at all—‘* Why, ’tis 
Sunday, child!’ They may be made to understand the 
“Why” much earlier than many imagine by making them 
familiar with the Gospel story told in the simple language 
of a nursery tale, and they will be just as much interested 
in it. The child Jesus in his swaddling-clothes, the won 
drous miracles wrought by our Saviour after he entered 
upon his ministry, and his sorrowful death, will enchain 
their attention almost as soon as they begin to beg for twi- 
light stories. So, also, of the Old Testament narrative. 
There is nothing in fairy lore more wonderful or more 
touching to them than Joseph sold into bondage, the baby 
Moses in his lonely ark, the angel sent to guard Daniel 
from the fury of the hungry lions, the parting of Samuel 
and his mother, with many others which we have not 
space to enumerate, but whose effect many a Christian 


Tepe, and the famous Sevre china which belonged to ¢ mother well knows. Sunday is not a miserable day to 
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children thus occupied and interested ; and memory is un- ; the bakery of Messrs. Ricketts & Watson, a patent revolv- 


consciously and often lastingly impressed, while the busy 
little hands and feet forget to work or play. 

It is the elder children whose Sabbaths do not end with 
“early candlelight,” and who have not thus learned to 
love the fountain of all truth, of whom Mrs. Maria Rich- 
ards speaks in the volume noticed by us in our February 
aumber—“ Life in Israel ;”’ and it-is for them especially 
that we urged our proposal of a Sunday evening library, 
which would serve to awaken that interest, or heighten it, 
if already existing. 

**It is to be feared that, in the minds of the young, the 
various scenes and events of Scripture history are too 
often but a series of statistical facts and isolated abstrac- 
tions. Thus, although well known, and unquestionably 
believed to have occurred in the fur distant ages of the 
past, they are not vividly conceived with the various de- 
tails of local scenery, passing circumstances, national cus- 
toms, individual characteristics, and the varying shades 
of thought and feeling which would clothe them with life- 
like reality, and give them an abiding place among the 
most cherished treasures of the intellect, and a permanent 
hold upon the warmest affections of the heart.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. R.’s” inquiry is apropos to the house-cleaning 
season. Putting down carpets with tacks has always 
been a trial and tribulation to housekeepers, which ought 
to have been obviated by some better invention before 
this. An improvement which will answer the purpose 
has been announced. It consists of a serious of cast-iron 
buttons, with the lower end formed in the shape of a cam. 
This is secured to the base-board of the room; and, when 
the carpet is properly stretched, the cams are turned down 
upon it, and retain it firmly in its place. This saves the 
carpet from the tear and wear of tacks, and the floor from 
the injury of nails being driven into it, besides making 
the putting down and removing of carpets but a few 
minutes’ work. 

We have not seen this new invention applied, but it 
promises to save time, temper, and finger-tips. 

* Frances L.,’’ Hopewood.—We can send Miss Sewell’s 
last book by mail, although in two volumes. “ Ioors” is 
an admirable tale for the times. The chapter on exclu- 
siveness and fastidiousness is a just rebuke to the prevail- 
ing sin of society as at present constituted. See book 
notices for the second query. 

*“* Mapame §.,"’ of Crayton Institute.-—We do not know 
of any invention to supply the want on the scale men- 
tioned. There are “steam ovens,”’ but none suited in size 
and cost. One of our city prints lately gave a brief de- 
scription of an oven of this kind. 

“The business of baking crackers and ship-bread by 
steam and machinery is carried on to a large extent in 
Philadelphia. There are five establishments, employing 
about two hundred hands, and consuming some fifteen 
handfed barrels of flour per week, six thousand pounds 
of sugar, and twenty thousand pounds of butter and lard. 
The process through which the flour passes before being 
transformed to bread is as follows: The flour, after receiv- 
ing its due amount of water, is placed into a cylinder 
shaped like a cork-screw, which, revolving rapidly, mixes 
and kneads it in a very brief period. The dough is then 
passed through heavy rollers, which press it into a sheet, 
after which smaller rollers are employed, so as to reduce 
the dough to the thickness required for the biscuit. The 
sheets are then taken to the cutting machine, which ra- 
pidly transforms it into biscuit ready for the oven. In 
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ing oven is used. This oven is forty-five feet in length; 
and, by the time the revolving plate passes through the 
oven, the bread is nicely baked. This oven will bake in 
ten hours one hundred and twenty barrels of bread. In 
addition to this oven, there are twelve flue ones for the bak- 
ing of hand-made bread. The other steam bakeries in the 
city are the ordinary flue ovens. The entire business will 
reach over five hundred thousand dollars per annum.”’ 

We agree with Madame 8. that we may well fold our 
hands when sewing-machines, which will mend as well 
as make, are introduced, and steam baking is introduced 
into every kitchen. 

‘* ANNETTE."’—Gerald Massey is an English, not aa 
American poet. In Stoddard’s “Songs of Summer,” the 
first part has many lyrics, which we are sure she would 
like. Here are stanzas from one taken at random by way 
of test. ‘THe Deap’’ it is called, having, nevertheless, a 
moral for the living. 


I rutyK about the dead by day; 

I dream of them at night. 
They seem to stand beside my chair, . 
Clad in the clothes they used to wear, 

And by my bed, in white. 


The common places of their lives, 
The lighted words they said, 

Revive in me, and give me pain, 

And make me wish them back again, 
Or wish that I were dead. 


I would be kinder to them now, 

Were they alive once more; 
Would kiss their cheeks, and kiss their hair, 
And love them like the angels there 

Upon the silent shore. 








Fashions. 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

Yo order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be accownt- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 
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DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
APRIL. 


Fig. 1.—Equestrian habit for spring and summer. Long 

fall skirt of green ladies’ cloth, made plain, with a heavy 
hem, to hold the drapery in place; many add a cord, and 
even weights to the hem, but if the skirt is sufficiently 
heavy in itself, an experienced rider would find such an 
arrangement entirely unnecessary. If the folds gather up, 
in rapid motion, as they are sure to do unless the lady has 
had practice—by checking the horse, rising slightly in 
the stirrup, they can be adjusted without the aid of your 
escort, which is always troublesome and embarrassing ; 
the whip and reins should be held firmly in the other 
hand, té prevent starting; many an awkward scene may 
be preveuted by bearing in mind the possibility of helping 
one’sself. The jacket in this costume is of white pigué, with 
narrow bretelles, ornamented by drop buttons of the same 
material ; the collar rolls back slightly from the throat. 
Chemisette of plain linen or cambric; undersleeves of the 
same, gathered intoa band at the wrist ; buff leather gaunt- 
lets; dark cloth cap, with visor of patent leather, and 
a handsome tassel depending from the right side. The 
child’s suit is of white Marseilles, a charming little pat- 
tern. 
Fig. 2.—Dinner-dress of Pekin; the alternate stripes 
mallow, and dark lavender barred with black. There is 
no trimming on the skirt, as would at first appear—the 
deep fall of lace on the edge of the basque having the effect 
of a flounce or a double skirt; a narrower fall of the same 
nearly covers the basque itself, springing from the waist ; 
and a bretelle fichu, with short sleeves, finishes the low 
corsage square to the shoulders. Hair turned back from 
the forehead, and knotted behind with a cache peigné of 
rose-colored ribbon. This is a very elegant and perfectly 
arranged costume, suitable for any style of evening enter- 
tainment. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress ; the skirt is a challie robe, of 
plain white, very light and delicate, with four pattern 
flounces of pale blue spotted and striped with black. A 
white cambric basque, slightly full, and with flowing 
sleeves, is worn with this; and over all is thrown an ele- 
gant scarf mantelet, the scarf being silk, and the flounces 
of rich Chantilly lace. Bonnet covered with falls of white 
blonde. This dress is intended for our Southern friends the 
present month. 

Fig. 4.—Walking-dress of brown drouget ; arich moiré, 
figured with velvet shamrocks in black. The trimming 
presents the chief novelty ; the lozenges are of black velvet 
ribbon, the printed ends having a satin rosette to hold them 
in place; narrower lozenges in the same style are disposed 
en the corsage. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 
(See front of Book.) 


Fig. 1.—Dress of lavender challie; skirt in three 
flounces, the full basque makes a fourth ; bretelles orna- 
mented with narrow black velvet ribbon. Straw bonnet, 
with field flowers in the cap. 

Fig. 2.—Blouse, for a boy eight or nine years of age; 
gray cloth, fitting the figure loosely, closed in front by 
lappets and buttons. Small plain linen collar, and blue 
neck-tie. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of plaid poplin, light green, with a black 
bar ; this has a basque, although low in the neck ; a light 
fichu of dotted muslin, for out-of-door wear, is crossed in 
lappets behind. The arrangement of the lair is simple, 
ehildlike, and new. 
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Fig. 4.—Dress of printed jaconet. Large straw flat, with 
pale blue ribbons. Little child’s dress of blue mousseline, 
trimmed with bands of narrow velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Lad’s suit. A handsome open jacket of dark 
purple cloth ; vest of white pigué ; gray kerseymere trow- 
sers. The child has a Nankeen suit, trimmed with white 
Marseilles braid and buttons. 

Fig. 6.—Plaited blouse, for a boy of four or five years 
ofage. The trowsers have a fancy stripe of black bars. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS. 


OUR OPENING FOR APRIL. 


Among the earliest spring bonnets, the Leghorn takes the 
first rank still. It is fashioned into peculiarly light and 
elegant shapes the present year, and can be worn as soon 
as velvets are laid aside, earlier than any other style of 
straw. 

Fig. 1 is one of the most graceful forms; the trimming 
is simple, as it always should be on a Leghorn; for, like a 
moire or poplin dress, the elegance of the material needs 
heightening, not obscuring. Here we have a single width 
of rich black lace thrown lightly across the bonnet, and 
turned back over the curtain, which is of Leghorn, crossed 
by extremely narrow rows of black velvet, a light straw 
gimp centred by the same, and having loops depending 
from it to break the stiffness, coils above the lace, and 
droops from the back of the crown. It is one of Alexan- 
drine’s most fanciful creations. 

Fig. 2 is also charming—a split straw as fine and white 
as possible, and almost as light as crape. It is diced with 
blue velvet or satin, and ornamented by loops of narrow 
lace and satin ribbon. The bouquet is a cluster of leaves 
with a single spray falling a little below the curtain. The 
interior of the brim in both these bonnets is a mixture of 
blonde, leaves, blossoms, and ribbon-loops; in the Leg- 
horn, white satin. ribbon, and clusters of the flowering 
chestnut with its rich white petals with their piok 
centres. 

The most daring innovation which has been attempted 
for years is the introduction of rownd hats, already in- 
dulged in to some considerable extent by Parisian belles 
and the exclusive few in our own cities who order their 
bonnets directly from Paris. They are at present worn 
only in the carriage, or at the opera, or for the concert- 
room, as their appearance upon the street, until the eye 
gets somewhat accustomed to the novelty, would attract 
too much attention. If the freak survives until autumn, 
it will doubtless be the reigning style. ™ 

We are constantly asked if Americans are not a year 
behind the Parisian styles. This is no longer the case. 
Our principal importers have their partner or their resi- 
dent agent abroad; and now, that steam has shortened 
the transit from continent to continent to a ten days’ jaunt, 
there is no reason why our fashionable ladies should be 
more than two weeks at furthest behind the belles of Long 
champs. It is merely a question of time, as our southera 
or western subscribers must depend upon the speed of the 
different transit companies by which their mantles from 
Brodie’s or Levy's, their bonnets from Genin’s, Miss Whar- 
ton’s, or Malherbe’s, are forwarded. Even here, the pre- 
sent business system has made reforms. The more 
enterprising dealers from a distance throng the wholesale 
rooms of city firms, while our ladies are yet in furs and 
velvets, thus bringing retail openings north and south to 
the same date. 

There is not as much novelty in the style of making up 
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dress materials as might have been expected from the long 
continuance of basques ana open sleeves. As thinner fa- 
brics become seasonable, corsages will be made with dra- 
pery, after the present fashion of evening-dresses; but 
silks, such as will be made up this month and the next, 
have an increase rather than a diminution of the elaborate 


trimmings of the winter months. Velvets, buttons of pas- 
samenterie, and lace are mixed upon almost everything 
that is at all expensive. Those of our readers who, from 
figure or by circumstance, would look overdressed by 
these elaborations, have only to select a part of such a 
costume when directing their mantua-maker. There are 
always plain styles for those who fancy them; and it is 
far better to err as to plainness than to incur the risk of a 
“tawdry” or “fixed up” appearance, which a copy of a 
rich costume in unsuitable materials will be sure to give. 

One pretty spring walking-dress is of silver gray silk, 
the skirt plain and full, the basque trimmed with lily-of- 
the-valley fringe; the pardessus, or basquine, worn with 
it, is of green velvet, coming about to the knee. It fits 
with tolerable closeness to the figure, and is trimmed with 
a deep ball fringe. The bonnet is of cream crape and 
black lace, with a bouquet of grass and daisies on the left 
side; parasol of gray moire, with a broad green fringe, 
one of the newest styles introduced the present season. As 
the season advances, Clear muslin basques, or canezous, 
with sleeves will be worn with silk, challie, and tissued 
skirts of every kind. The skirts are still extremely full, 
and hoops are indispensable. Glacé, foulard, and China 
silks are principally made up the present month. Deli- 
cate shades, of purple, green, blue, stone color, brown, and 
lavender are the favorite shades. 

Many of our readers at a distance, and some nearer 
home, who are beginning to wonder “‘ what will be the 
fashion for mantiilas this spring,’ would doubtless envy 
us the half hour spent in the wholesale room at Brodie’s 
taking notes for their benefit. There is not the confusion 
consequent upon a retail opening when lady purchasers 
seem to think themselves privileged to make as much 
tronble and riot as possible, ranning from one style to an- 
other, or from one color to another of the same style, pick- 
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ing up a mantle here, and throwing down another there, 
ter. yards from its place, and quite apart from its kindred. 
We have often wondered at the patience and gentleness 
with which the mistakes and confusion ccnsequent upon 
these hindrances are corrected by the ladies in waiting. 
For the enlightenment of our new subscribers, who have 
not read our previous notices of Mr. Brodie’s establish- 
ment, let us explain that there are always in attendance 
from six to eight well-bred, well-dressed young ladies, 
whose business it is not only to show the mantle, but to 
try it, that the purchaser may see its general effect, either 
on her own shoulders, or those of the revolving combina- 
tion of wire, pasteboard, crinoline, and pink cambrie 
flounces, known as a lay figure, or ‘“‘shape.” The atten- 
dants adhere to black asa color in their own dress, and 
silk is usually the material; crinoline and flounces to dis- 
cretion ; and this brings us to the special consideration in 
the shape of mantles the present season ; they are deeper, 
and adapted to the wide sweep or slope of the present style 
of skirts: a valuable forethought; for the searf-shops of 
two seasons ago would have an extremely pinched and 
meagre look on the present expanse of jupes. The chief 
material for the earlier spring wear is silk, moire or plain, 
in combination with lace, net, narrow gimps, and ribbons 
of gauze.in different widths, and fringe. In color, black 
is the standard ; pale lavender or lilac, green, fawn, tan, 
and brown are the favorite fancy shades. Among the 
most tasteful styles are the morresca. The cloak of that 
name has long been a favorite, distinguished by a berthe 
adapted to the shape of the shoulder, and opening at the 
back and front, after the manner of berthes before they 
were dignified by a foreign name, and children wore them 
as “‘low capes.” The Venice, known by the narrow Gre- 
cian folds which ornament it to the depth of a quarter of a 
yard, and form a deep collar on the shoulder, terminated 
in the centre by a flat passamenterie tassel, and a volante 
of flannel scarp, the two flounces set on in hollow plaits, 
and, instead of being continued over the arm, are broken 
off, and set across the bottom of the square fablier or ends, 
in common parlance. The lighter summer mantles we 
shall catalogue in our next. Fasaroy. 
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MORNING DRESS, OR ROBE DE CHAMBRE. 
























































THE MORESCO. 


(Front view.) 


[From the establishment of G. Bropig, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorert, from actual 
articles of costume. } 


A LIGHT-COLORED moire, with alternating bands of lace, upon which are sewed novel styles of passementerie. 
Many of these garments are further enriched by bugle trimming and bead-work, and completed with fringe; the 
yoke-like portion is tastefully looped with cord and tassels. The trimming of the back matches in style and color 
| the other. We need say nothing of its form, as this is fully represented in the engraving. 













































































THE MORESCO. 


(Back view.) 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voret, from actual 
articles of costume. ] 


We have selected for this view a black moire antique. The upper portion or cape is cut of a A shape, and orna- 
mented with tassels. The small globular trimming that edges the upper line of the lace insertion is made of beads ; 
lines of bugle trimming are sewed upon the body of the moire antique; but it is silk passementerie upon the lace. 
These garments are made in a variety of colors. 
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